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Preface 





HE Studies in Belief, presented in this book, were 
delivered as Lectures at Evening Service in 
Lansdowne Church, Glasgow, through a period of nine 
months. They represent an effort on the part of a 
Scottish clergyman, who has his own share of congrega- 
tional duties, but endeavours to maintain touch with 
philosophical and religious inquiry, to construe the 
Faith in terms of modern thought, for the guidance 
and establishment of his people, and especially of the 
inquisitive among young men and women. They are 
presented in this book very much as they were delivered ; 
and, accordingly, material of an illustrative and amplifying 
kind, or, rather, a portion of it, such as could not in the 
circumstances be spoken, has been relegated to the 
section of the book beginning at page 217, and entitled 
“Notes and Comments.” 'To these the numerals, 
which appear in the text of the Studies, direct in a 
consecutive fashion. This avoids encumbering the 
pages with footnotes. The Notes and Comments may 
do something to show that the positions presented in 
the Studies have some measure and variety of reading 
to support and commend them. Further, they give 
room for the exhibition of contrary opinions, and they 
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seek to suggest further lines of meditation and debate 
to inquiring minds. 

I desire to record my gratitude to the Rev. Professor 
Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., who read the book in manuscript 
and helped me greatly ; and to the Rev. A. K. Walton, 
M.A., Minister of Claremont Church, Glasgow, who gave 
valuable assistance in the correction of the proofs. 

A. B.S. 


Grascow, March 1923. 
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1 The Disrepute of Creeds 


HEN the members of the British Association 
met at Cardiff in August 1921, Canon Barnes 
of Westminster preached a sermon to them. He said 
some striking things—so striking that certain people 
were wounded by them. Among these strokes was his 
declaration that we must abandon the doctrine of the 
Fall, as formulated by St. Paul and his followers. In 
general, his sermon was a testimony to the disrepute 
into which Christian creeds as a whole have fallen. 
Newspapers, both reputable and otherwise, took note of 
it. The Glasgow Herald, for example, took note of it 
with its customary sedateness and good sense. Its 
article suggested very plainly that much of what it 
called “‘a cumbrously obsolete theology’ must go. 
Much of our antique theology, it declared, requires over- 
hauling of a frank and drastic kind. The creeds must 
be brought up to date and into line with to-day’s know- 
ledge of God and man. 

This is plain speaking. But with it all the Herald’s 
oracle said this also: “‘ There is an irreducible minimum 
of doctrine, which we instinctively feel must be held 
and defended.” ‘This means that not everything in the 
creeds must go to the melting-pot. But why not? 
Many people to-day ask, Why not? Why not let the 
whole thing go? All creeds are an encumbrance, they 
affirm, to the mind and spirit of man, either alone or in 
church or in commonwealth. ‘They say, Let us get rid 
of those rusty chains called creeds, even to the last link 
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and padlock of them! Some of the people who say 
this are followers of Jesus. But they are wrong in their 
demand. Why are they wrong? Because no man can 
live any kind of life at all without a creed of some sort. 
He may not formulate it, even to himself; he may 
even affect to deny the confessional background of his 
behaviour ; but every man has some set of principles, 
beliefs, faiths, convolved in his brain and round his 
heart and twisted in and through all that he does. It 
may be no more than a deep-seated belief that a good 
dinner is the real meaning of life. But, whether it be 
food, or fine clothing, or money, or passion for power, 
or love of sound, colour, speed on wheels, or self-culture, 
he has at the heart of his existence some controlling 
creed. As I say, he may not formulate it to himself. 
But whenever he joins up with people who cherish the 
same or kindred ideas of the meaning of existence (and 
man is mentally a gregarious creature), he then formu- 
lates it, puts it or tries to put it into intelligible and 
communicable words. Or, again, whenever he is 
challenged by other people as to his way of life, and what 
lies behind his way of life, the game thing occurs—he 
must formulate it. 

It is because of this, I now pass on to say, that Chris- 
tians simply cannot avoid having a creed, and cannot 
avoid the effort to formulate it. Like all other people, 
they have and must have certain beliefs which control 
their life. In the Christian case, these controlling beliefs 
have to do with God and Jesus, and a strange, spiritual 
world of which the material world is only the attire and 
screen. Being devoted to Jesus, they cannot help 
drawing close to one another and arraying a community 
among themselves. Again, they cannot avoid being 
challenged by the multitudes to whom the material 
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world is the real thing, and the spiritual world a fantasy. 
Therefore, for these two reasons, they must formulate 
their belief, they must have a creed.t 

_ We Christians then must have some definition of our 
belief, that is to say, some creed. We already have a 
creed, or, rather, several creeds. Some of them are 
indeed long and cumbrous, as the writer in The Glasgow 
Herald phrases it. 'The briefest and most compendious 
is the Creed called the Apostles’ Creed. It is with this 
Creed we Scots are most familiar. It appears in the 
overflow of our hymn-book (The Church Hymnary, 
No. 648), and continues, together with the Multiplica- 
tion Table, to adorn the concluding pages of The Shorter 
Catechism, a circumstance which affords suitable merri- 
ment to the alien who would explore the perfervid genius 
of this godly and calculating nation. 

I wonder if the leader-writer referred to, would call 
this Creed ‘“‘ the irreducible minimum,” which we dare 
not jettison. I know not. But, if we must, as indeed 
we must, have some creed, as Christians banded together 
and challenged by the world, and if, as we hear it said 
both inside and outside the society of Christians, much 
‘in the creeds has become cumbrous and even obsolete, 
what think you of addressing ourselves to this matter, 
and of taking the Apostles’ Creed as the ground on which 
to make our investigation? I propose to do this with 
you—treverently, as is dutiful in connection with a 
deposit of Christian avowals which has been used for 
many centuries, and is still used, but quite frankly and 
bravely, since we must be loyal to truth as we see it, 
and to the light that is given us in our own day.” 

It will be serviceable to begin by saying something 
of the source and history of the Apostles’ Creed. . For 
centuries there was accepted among Christians a legend 
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about its origin which no one now accepts. The legend 
was this: that this Creed was verily dictated by the 
Twelve Apostles themselves, each of the Twelve con- 
tributing a clause, and the twelve contributions making 
up the harmonious whole. Many an artist in the 
Middle Ages painted the wonderful scene. ‘They show 
a conclave of the Apostles, each in turn uttering his 
clause, with scribes taking down the several utterances 
and writing out the completed Creed of the Twelve. 
This is altogether a myth. The Apostles’ Creed, as 
-we have it, was not in complete use throughout the 
Church for six hundred years after the deaths of the 
Twelve. It was_not until the eevee century that it 
was so accepted. oa nc Sn ee | 

In the days of the Apostles there was no creed of 
the size or shape of the Apostles’ Creed. The only 
formula then in vogue was a formula used at the baptism 
of converts. From Acts and Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment we see that converts were baptised “‘ into Christ ” 
or ‘in the name of Christ.” Then, as we learn from 
the second last verse of St. Matthew’s Gospel (a.D. go), 
this formula was extended. People were confirmed by 
baptism “‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Thereafter, other clauses 
were added. ‘They were added in the way of fuller 
instruction for those who sought baptism, and also in 
the way of guarding against what were thought to be 
erroneous views and professions of Christ. Thus the 
early and simple formula of baptism grew. The Creed 
grew. Local churches developed locally their own 
formula, confession, creed. There were, many growing 
creeds in the Church up and down the Empire, all of 
them, naturally enough, similar to one another, and yet 
with elements of variety as well. 
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Now the local church in the city of Rome had its own 
developing formula. We know what this formula was 
about the year 120. It was two-thirds of the Creed 
we call the Apostles’ Creed. In course of time the 
Roman church developed their formula further, until 
the remaining third of the Creed we call the Apostles’ 
Creed was added. While this development was under 
way, the church of Rome was gaining a prestige among 
all local churches in the West. These looked to Rome 
as the centre of the Christian empire, as it was the head 
of the civil empire. Accordingly, in practice and belief 
they came more and more to conform to Roman practice 
and belief. And so the Roman Creed, which we call 
the Apostles’ Creed, came to be accepted throughout 
the West.? 

Did the Apostles’ Creed stop growing then? It did: 
and why? From two causes: first of all, because of 
those awful invasions by barbarians or half-enlightened 
tribes from the northern steppes and forests, which, as 
is well known, threatened to whelm in complete disaster 
the civilisation of the Empire and the empery of the 
Church, and which brought in their tide an even subtler 
peril in the shape of intolerable heresies. Secondly, 
because, when in the twelfth century, life and light 
revived, traditions were now so fixed, affection for the 
Creed which had sustained them through the horror 
of preceding generations was so deep-seated, that they 
shrank from changing, or adding to, the Creed; they 
settled upon it as mariners would settle on a rock that 
had saved them. 
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Please note that point: it stopped growing. _It grew—— 


_for centuries and then stopped growing. But a creed 
is a growing or, at least, a vitally organic thing. As 
such it must adjust itself, slowly it may be, but surely 
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and organically, to changing circumstances, to altera- 
tions of mental climate, to new discoveries in the 
husbandry of the spirit of man.* If it is not allowed 
thus to evince itself, it may seem for years to be sound 
in trunk and branch, but it will wither at the top, and 
the very trunk will at last become a shell enclosing 
touchwood. ‘There is no finality about any creed, not_ 
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even this venerable symboi, the Apostles’ Creed. Make 


“it final and unchangeable—then, as men’s minds grow 


and perceive new aspects of truth, two things follow. 
The first is: some are alienated, not merely from the 
“Creed itself, but from that real, living, necessary thing, 
the Christian religion, on which the Creed is hung out 
like a banner. This is folly: but there are many who 
commit it, and such excuse as they have lies in the arrest 
of credal adaptability.© The other consequence is, 
that many people who still remain loyal to the religion, — 
and continue to repeat its creed, find themselves reading 
new values and interpretations into the old words and 
phrases, which these really did not have at first, and do 
not now connote. 

~~ All this has come to pass in connection with the 
Apostles’ Creed. For many generations, this Creed, 
which was once a living and growing thing, has not 
been suffered to move so much as a twig, a single leaf’ 
Many people have forsaken it altogether as merely the 
relic of a dead past. Others come within the descrip- 
tion that Matthew Arnold made classical in his phrase 
(in The Scholar Gipsy), ‘‘ Light half-believers of our 
casual creeds”; they still resort to it, but they can 
do so only by reading meanings into certain of its parts, 
which would be hardly more intelligible to the people 
who formulated it, than the formule of a botanist who 
described a tree in terms of geology. The parts or 
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clauses to which I refer are these: ‘‘ He descended into 
hell” ; ‘‘ He ascended into heaven”; ‘“‘ Sitteth at the 
tight hand of God”; ‘“‘ The Resurrection of the body ” ; 
perhaps also the clauses “‘ Conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.” 

Now, if this is the situation to-day, it is very certainly 
incumbent upon us, who are disciples of the Lord Jesus, 
to engage.in this matter for ourselves. In such an effort 
we are the right children of our Scottish fathers, for, 
as Dr. C. G. M‘Crie reminds us (The Confessions of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 258): “ The Church of Scotland 
has never regarded any of her symbols as final and 
permanent. At no time has she claimed immutability 
for her present beliefs and present attainments in Divine 
knowledge, and never has she claimed infallibility for 
the articles in which she has exhibited these beliefs and 
attainments.” 


Wy] The Little we Know 
about God 
- HERE is now your God?” Hundreds of 


years ago they were putting that question to 
believers, in pity, in derision, or in contempt. They 
are addressing it in the same tones to Christians to-day. 
Of this or that mystery, calamity, anomaly in the present 
age, they inquire of Christians, saying, “ How do you 
account for these things? Doubtless ye are the people, 
and the oracles are yours. You are supposed to know 
the mind and the ways of God. Who and where is now 
your God, and what would your God be at?” So they 
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speak to Christians, whose information about God is 
understood to be complete. 

Now before a Christian begins to try to answer them, 
the first thing he should essay to make plain to himself is 
this: Is it rightly expected of him that he should know 
all about the mind and ways of God? Many Christians 
think they are supposed to know all about God. And 
not a few of their theologians and pursuers of doctrinal 
systems are responsible for the currency of this sup- 
position. With so wide and exact a sweep do some 
construct theologies, as to give the impression that there 
are few secrets in the mind and purposes of God they 
cannot explain or at least explore.’ As a matter of fact, 
we Christians know little about God. That little, it is 
true, may count for much, may count for everything, 
though it may not account for everything; but it is 
indeed little that we know about God. 

This should not surprise us when we reflect that even 
Jesus, the begetter of our knowledge of God, did not _ 
know all about God. Does such a statement only 
ageravate our surprise? It can only startle the man or 
woman who has not read and pondered the pages of 
the New Testament. These scriptures, which present 
Jesus with adoring and worshipful reverence, do not 
conceal the fact that, even to Jesus, there were depths 
in the mind of God, and mysteries in God’s will, which 
lay like a great darkness beyond the glance of that super- 
lative insight which He possessed. Do. you not see | 
Jesus humbling Himself there before the ineffable 
mystery of God’s majesty ? Do you not hear Him say, 
““ Of that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.” 
Again (to take among others the supreme instance), do 
you not behold Him in the orchard of Gethsemane, 
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perplexed and baffled by the unfathomable will of God, 
pleading His ignorance in excuse for the prayer He offers 
towards the veiled and inevitable decrees of the Dweller 
in the Innermost? Even this strong Son of God had 
hours when He could not penetrate that awful veil of 
the divine designs, which only a sentimentalism, that is 
a stranger to the realities of life, can affect to call simple 
and smiling, as does Maeterlinck in his pretty oracle: 
“Our lives must be spent seeking our God, for God 
hides ; but His artifices, once they be known, seem so 
simple and smiling.” 

If Jesus felt about it as I have described, if even His 
knowledge of God was thus fringed by a margin of 
ignorance—this Jesus whom His early followers felt 
to be so close to God that they called Him the Only 
Son of God—it is not to be expected that we should 
know the very mind and purposes of God.’ Let the 
venerable Hooker remind us that “ our safest eloquence 
concerning God is our silence, when we confess without 
confession that His glory is inexplicable, His greatness 
above our capacity and reach.” 

Even a mind like that of Mr. H. G. Wells is baffled 
by the darkness and inscrutable mystery which beset our 
farthest wisdom about God. I do not make this refer- 
ence with any flavour of irony at all. Many people, 
and these not without discernment, recognise in him 
one of the most suggestive and provocative minds at 
work among us. There is an encyclopedic quality 
about him. Even those whom his dogmatism affronts 
or amuses feel bound to deal with him. 

Now with this man the quest of God is the controlling 
engagement of his mind. Outwards and inwards he 
searches to find God. So much does he find that, at 
times, his words rise to a lyrical intensity and beauty of 
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worship. But it is only so much he finds. Beyond 
that little width in which he sees God as light and love, 
there stretches immeasurably a fearful, divine Majesty 
of which he cries, We know nothing of it, and can detect 
nothing. So dismayed is he at the unknown depths of 
God that he simply gives up the attempt to know the 
inner, the ultimate Deity. He settles down, as one 
shaken in soul but not in despair, with a doctrine of two 
Gods! ‘There isin and behind this universe, he declares, 
a Veiled Being, the maker of all things in heaven and 
earth. Of Him we know nothing and can know nothing. 
But there is in this planetary universe, which alone we 
can see and investigate, a God who comes forth some- 
how from the Veiled Being, and who labours and grows 
within this labouring and growing world and its personi- 
fication in Man. He is a God of love, of communion 
with man, of heroic comradeship, who sacrifices Himself 
daily that we and flowers and birds may grow into fuller 
and richer life. I suppose that Mr. Wells feels he must 
have a God with such characteristics, but that he cannot 
posit them of God in the sense of the Infinite, since they 
appear to limit a Being who is ‘None ” and absolutely 
self-sufficient. But the Bishop of Manchester should 
be of help to this prophet of Ditheism in what follows : 
“ It is true that a Being who has character is not logically 
infinite. If He is love, He is not hate ; if He is righteous, 
He is not capricious, and so forth. But there is no 
logical ground for demanding, as the explanation of the 
universe, a Being who is logically infinite. Being in 
general is a possible object of contemplation, but it is 
the thinnest and emptiest of all concepts. What philo- 
sophy requires is a Being who is infinite in the sense 
that He depends on nothing other than Himself, while 
all else depends on Him. Such a being must be con- 
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ceived in terms of Will. And Will is only real in the 
degree in which it is definite” (W. Temple: The 
Umwversality of Christ, p. 52 f.). 

In Mr. Wells’s universe, then, there are these two 
Gods: the Veiled Being, the unknowable creator of 
all, and the labouring and loving God, the comrade of 
man and all man’s kinsfolk in the earth. With all its 
defects and inconsistencies this vision is not lacking in 
romantic appeal. There is almost passion in his un- 
folding of it, and a wonderment as of him who, first of 
our tribes, stood on the peak in Darien and viewed 
the Pacific. But Mr. Wells is not silent there: he 
chants his survey so heartily as to suggest his ignorance 
of the many who, as all students of certain early 
philosophies know, have navigated those seas, which 
to him appear uncharted, and have produced charts of 
them not very different from his own. He must know 
of those romantic philosophers aforetime called Gnostics ; 
he must have encountered Philo also, and Plotinus. 
The resemblance to the Gnostic speculations, of Mr. 
Wells’s God as Inscrutable and yet emergent in God 
as King and Servant in the world, should be familiar 
enough to the student as to need no amplification. 
As to Philo, let me quote Elsee in his Neoplatonism 
(Camb. Univ. Press, 1908), page 34: “ Philo is never 
tired of asserting the existence and unity of God. God, 
however, is incomprehensible. He is one, He is simple, 
He is unchangeable, and He is eternal; but beyond 
these somewhat negative attributes, man is unable to 
describe Him. The similarity of this doctrine to 
Plotinus’ conception of The One is obvious. The 
mediator between God and Man is the Logos. He is 
called the First-born of God, the Eternal Angel, the 
Archangel, the Name on the Image of God, and, again, 
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Man in the Image of God” (abridged). Mr. Wells 
cannot have gone far in knowing these antique sages, 
else had the note of discovery in his doctrine of God 
been more subdued. Such a remark, however, upon 
his own undetected ancestry will not chill this pioneer. 
If Gnostic or Alexandrian Jew or Neoplatonist did 
indeed forestall him, they have gone down, and he will 
have them up again. However great Truth may be, 
it has not always prevailed, and do we not grow tired 
of those who think to suppress it merely by quoting its 
ancient efforts to evince and establish itself, and its old 
eclipses? The marshalling of antique parallels in 
philosophy to discount its revival in modern days is 
nothing but scholastic impertinence. So, I surmise, 
would he retort upon us, and maintain the plea that 
it is on its relation to the universe as we know it now, 
and our modern mind, that the rightness or wrongness 
of his theology must be resolved. 

Well, then, we shall set that theology of his in that. 
relation, and ask if indeed there is any self-consistent 
mind among us that can be satisfied with the doctrine 
of two Gods. The implication of this question goes 
deep. But it touches bottom in this consideration, that 
whatever darkness there be in God, however greatly 
veiled His being is, we crave unity at the centre of all 
Being. Our minds demand some unity in the universe. 
Everything depends on this: not merely what we call 
our peace of soul, but also the deep-seated conviction _ 
in our minds that whatever truth we learn about man 
and flowers and stars is part of the one Truth, the one 
Mind, the one Soul, the one God in all things what- 
soever.° 

Now, this unity and this union in one of Mr. Wells’s 
two Gods, are offered in Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus 
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admits and confesses in frank measure the veiled, 
unknown and awful mystery of God the maker of heaven 
and earth. He, too, announces the comradeship and 
communion of God with mankind, God immanuel. 
But He identifies the two!*° It is one God all through, 
He teaches us. He affirmed that this veiled and awful 
God, the fount and origin of all things, is Love and 
communing Spirit in the depths of His being, that the 
dark coil, whose mysterious mind is unwreathed in all 
this infinite universe, is beating and throbbing in every 
part with Fatherly love. 

If Jesus can persuade us of this, shall we not rather 
turn to Him than to Wells, the clamant prophet of this 
fretted age? If Jesus is sure of this, and if He can 
communicate His assurance to us, we need not yet pass 
Him by in our quest for God. Yea, we can still make 
our own that first clause of the ancient creed ™ which 
says: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth”: God the maker of all things— 
the Veiled Being, and God the Father—the Divine 
Comrade. 

But can Jesus of a truth persuade us that at the 
heart of the God of whom we know so little, Love is 
all in all? How was He so sure of this? And how 
can He communicate His assurance to us? How did 
Jesus acquire this thrilling and satisfying vision of 
God? To this question there may be no answer. 
Certainly we may not hope to get any complete answer. 
No one of the children of men can demonstrate in 
logical fashion his ultimate belief in God, or so describe 
the process by which his conviction has come to possess 
him, as to satisfy an examiner. Experience makes 
plain to us that we had better accept this situation. 
In all who attain a conscious belief in God there is 
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something that escapes the mathematical mind. It 
may be, nay, it ought to be, a rational belief; but 
reason has other than argumentative functions. We 
might expect to find in such a one as Mr. Wells a 
mind that treats impatiently, or even scornfully, all such 
assertions about the being and behaviour of God as 
are not reducible to logical terms and their development 
from one another. His is the kind of mind that men 
call rationalistic. But with him, as with all who are 
confident of God, there is an element that baffles 
debate. ‘This is plain from his own confession. It is 
obvious to any that inquire among his homilies for a 
dialectic of his belief, and that seek to know precisely 
_ how he came by the conviction that God is known by 
him to be the Comrade of man, God the self-sacrificing 
elaborator and saviour of this labouring ‘world. How 
\ did he acquire this conviction? He himself does his 
best to tell us, but it is, he confesses, something which 
cannot be told. Was it by argument, by inquiry and 
debate with himself and others, by a controversy of 
reason with itself? Partly so. He regarded the world 
and man and life, how they exigt, how they behave ; 
he tried now one way of explaining it all, and then 
another way of tracing a thread of light and meaning 
through the perplexing tangle. And then_his spirit 
_leapt to a supreme Guess! He seized upon the Guess 
(it was the guess of his Comrade-God 12), and, turning 
\ it round to confront the confused mystery of world 
\ and men, he found that, more than any other possible 
explanation, this fitted it best. 

Is Mr. Wells’s conviction about God, then, no more 
than a guess? It is indeed a guess. But it is just the 
kind of guess by which all truth, all knowledge, all 
science works and progresses. That body of know- 
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ledge we call scientific truth, of whose validity we count _ 
ourselves so certain, is “estab ushed _by_leaping guesses. _ 
The particular field of inquiry (the field of botany, or. 
geology, or the like) is raked through, compared, sorted 
out, brooded over, and then the mind leaps to a guess 
about its completed meaning. Or rather it would be 
more correct to say that the spirit of the inquirer in 
these several fields is in a posture of leaping, throughout 
the whole process just described—is all the while 
couched to spring, and that it is this posture, of which 
he may hardly be conscious at the first, that determines 
the angle and direction in which he is raking through, 
comparing and sorting out, those seemingly isolated 
and disconnected particulars of the field that engages 
his questing mind. Th crowning guess to which the 
inquirer is described as leaping, is called in science a 
Hypothesis. In all this there is adventure and the 
passion of adventure. “ The distinction between passion- 
less science and emotional and imaginative faith 
has been grossly overdone” (D. S. Cairns: The 
Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, p. 70). If the 
hypothesis works, it is called a scientific truth. Even 
so, Mr. Wells’s mind, sifting and interpellating the soul 
of man and the life of the world, sorting it out and 
brooding upon it, leapt to the guess of his Comrade-God. 
He is persuaded that his guess works. But it is beyond 
him, as it is beyond anyone, to describe, and still more 
to explain, how his mind or soul or heart (his mind and 
soul and heart in one !) achieved that triumphant leap.” 

Consider then : if that be the way of it with Mr. Wells 
or any other, it is surely as impossible to describe or 
expound how Jesus acquired His wonderful vision of 
the One God of Love. In ways we cannot know, by 
passages of His soul, the very stir of which move us 
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with awe, He leapt up to the vision of God Almighty _ 
as Love in all and through all, and out through all the 
things we can see and handle, yea, and in that very 
innermost holy of holies of deity before whose portentous 
darkness and mystery Jesus Himself bowed in ignor- 
ance.!4 He leapt to it, He soared to it, or He found 
it in His soul, or He received it in His breast—what 
words can avail to describe the process? But He 
gripped it; it gripped Him. He brought it out to the 
light, He tested it, He applied it to His own life, to the 
life of others, to all the baffling turmoil of the world— 
and He found it worked! He “ saw into the heart of_ 
God and was at home there.’ It did not explain every- 
thing in the world to Him, or even in His own experi- 
ence.® It did not quite ill-minate Gethsemane for 
Him. But it explained so much that He had faith to 
believe, and took it splendidly for granted, that somehow 
it could, and some day would, be seen to explain all else. 

Then to His followers He turned and said, Make 
this leap with me: give me your hand and make it with 
me: believe—make the venture and believe—that it is 
Fatherly Love that is in it all: gnake that starry guess 
the ruling thing in your life and outlook—and you shall 
have what you must have or die: you shall have con- _ 
fidence and hope in your own soul, you shall have hope 
for the world, even you shall have power to work out 
the programme of God’s humanity !|_ What a stupendous 
thing is this! And yet look afield and see that, whenever 
and wherever a man has given his hand into the hand 
of Jesus in this, it has come to pass as He promised. 
I need not parade before you the procession of the sons 
and brethren of Jesus throughout the centuries, whose 
lives and labours and triumphs build up the proof of 
this. Paul and Peter and Stephen and all martyrs : 
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Augustine, Francis, Catharine, Columba and all saints : 
Puritan Fathers, Covenanters, Tolstoy. Tell over to 
me the men and women of the ages who won their own 
souls and had unquenchable hope for the world—the 
heroes and makers of mankind, the begetters and builders 
of humanity’s radiant dreams; who among them are 
there to compare with those children and pursuers of that 
supreme adventure of Jesus, the adventure called God? 
It was but little that they knew of God. There is a 
refreshing agnosticism about the great saints. They 
have their seasons of abject doubt: can Gethsemane 
be altogether escaped by them, if Jesus knew its dark- 
ness and its thorns? But they saw the face of Jesus, 
and seeing there a lighted lamp, they resolved to take 
their leap with Him. They leapt to God.'® In John 
Bunyan’s word, they “ hazarded all for God at a clap ” ; 
in D. S. Cairns’s volcanic phrase, they ‘‘ gambled with 
their lives on God Almighty.” They hid themselves 
in the vision, the dream, the guess of the love of God, 
and their courage was not betrayed. ‘They found them- 
selves possessed of a peace which passeth all under- 
standing: they ‘‘ enjoyed God for ever.” And they 
began to find their way through this perplexing world, 
like soldiers who know the way, as fellow-workers in 
the circuit of the stars, as sons and daughters of God. 


3 Fesus the Son of Mary 


HE second section of the Apostles’ Creed has to 
do with Jesus Christ, and runs: “ I believe in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son our Lord, who was conceived 
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by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” etc. 
This statement is full of very great marvels. Of these 
the most salient is that denoted in the phrase which 
announces the Virgin Birth of Jesus. 

Many people find it quite impossible to accept this 
marvel. To many others, it is a stumbling-block. 
Not a few who disbelieve it do so on the ground that 
all physical miracles, as events contrary to accepted 
laws of Nature, must be rejected, and certainly so with 
this unique and amazing portent of the Virgin Birth. 
But there are other people, passionate believers in the 
divine Sonship of Jesus, who nevertheless find it im- 
possible to receive this strange assertion. ‘These are 
found in Christian congregations of the orthodox sort, 
and they feel embarrassed when met with the suggestion, 
which is sometimes made, that no one who does not 
accept this marvel can be regarded as a disciple in full 
standing of their dear Saviour and Lord. I propose, 
therefore, to unfold the difficulties that beset the minds 
of these disciples of our Lord (frank and fruitful disciples 
as they are), and to see thereafter what should be the 
attitude of the Church at large towards them. 

They point out to us, in the first place, that there are 
only two brief passages in the holy writings of the New 
‘Testament which divulge and assert this physical wonder- 
ment. There is the brief account in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and there is a verse or two in the account St. 
Luke gives of the coming of the child Jesus. Now with 
regard to these two references and what they assert so 
amazingly, there are certain difficulties which those who 
are left unpersuaded by them submit for our consideration. 
Let me indicate what these difficulties are. First of all : 
between the account which St. Matthew gives and the 
account which St. Luke gives, there are inconsistencies 
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that are puzzling and disturbing. For example, St. 
Matthew says that the annunciation of the coming 
marvellous birth was made to Joseph, while St. Luke 
Says it was made to Mary. And there are other incon- 
sistencies of detail which any reader may detect for 
himself. . Secondly.;.the.account which St. Matthew 
gives of the Virgin Birth does not agree with, nay, it 
contradicts, what the same Gospel says of the parentage 
of Jesus. In St. Matthew’s first chapter a genealogy is 
given of the ancestry of Jesus, which states quite definitely 
that Joseph was the father of Jesus. In St. Luke’s 
Gospel also, in chapter iii., there is a genealogy. It says 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph, “‘ as people suppose,” 
but it carries back the line of descent through Joseph all 
the same. Our fellow-disciples are much puzzled by 
this. They maintain that among the first Christian 
believers there were those, it is plain, who believed 
quite simply that Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary. 
These believers stated it so, and their statement was 
included, and is still included, in the very Gospels that 
announce the Virgin Birth. As to further difficulties 
within these two Gospels: here and there they appear 
to take it for granted that Jesus was the normal child of 
Joseph and Mary. One particular difficulty lies in this, 
that Mary should have doubted her own Son, as indeed 
she did. In the third place: it is to be noted that St. 
Mark’s Gospel makes no reference to the Virgin Birth. 
Now this is the earliest of the Gospels. It was the chief 
source on which the compilers of Matthew and Luke 
worked in composing their Gospels. But this earliest 
record of Jesus is silent on the marvel of the birth. In_ 
the fourth place: the book called The Acts makes no 
“mention of the marvel. Indeed there is a statement 
in it that indicates the contrary interpretation. In 
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Acts x. 38 there is a statement of God’s “ consecrating 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power,” 
which would indicate that the consecration took place, 
not at His birth, but at the outset of His public ministry. 


<~ Jn the fifth-place.:.Paul quite evidently knows nothing 


of the marvel. If he had known of it, it is difficult to 
believe that he would have written the opening verses 
of Epistle to Romans as he did. The reference is to the 
passage where he says of Jesus Christ that He was ‘“‘ born 
of the seed of David according to the flesh,” and so on. 
In this passage he could have made a wonderful use of 
the claim of the Virgin Birth had he known of it. But 
it is clear, both from this and other words of his, that, 
although he had consulted Peter and the others closely 
about Jesus, he had not learned of the, Virgin Birth. 
In the sixth place and lastly : John in his Gospel makes 
no mention of, or allusion to, the Virgin Birth. This, 
it is claimed, is a very striking circumstance, because 
St. John’s Gospel was written long after the other three 
Gospels. John doubtless was conversant with the other 
three Gospels. Not only so, John is the writer who 
maintains above all others the Woctrine of the Divine 
Sonship in the sense of the divine pre-existence of Christ. 
How could such a one make no use of the celestial 
conception of Jesus, unless for the simple reason that, 
although he was aware that some believed the marvel 
he himself declined it ? 

I have now given a summary of the grounds on which 
many disciples of the Lord Jesus feel compelled to dis- 
pense with belief in this great wonder.1? When we 
ask them, How, then, may the origin of the tradition 
be explained? they have various suggestions to offer. 
I think it fair to summarise their view of its origin thus : 
We all know (we are reminded) how Paul developed 
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a twofold view of the person of Jesus Christ. He dis- 
tinguished between “ Christ according to the flesh, who 
was born of the seed of David,” and the same Christ 
“who was a son of God according to the Spirit which 
sanctifies, since the time that He arose from the dead ” 
(Rom. i. 4). John, too, has a twofold view of Jesus Christ : 
He is the man of Nazareth, but He is also the incarnation 
of the Logos, the pre-existent ‘‘ Word” of God. Now 
it is suggested that as this twofold view of Christ Jesus 
spread in the early Church, and as it became translated 
into popular speech, in conversation and Christian 
conference, it took on a concrete form, as all high ideas 
do when plain people acquire them. Accordingly, 
phrases like Jesus the Son of God, or God the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, assumed this colour that Jesus 
was bodily the offspring of God. It is added that the 
world at that time was full of a popular notion that great 
men were divinely begotten. ‘This aided the growth of 
the popular interpretation of the Divine Sonship of 
Christ, and thus the marvel came to a full flower, and 
was brought within the garden of the Gospel history in 
Matthew and Luke. 

I submit these considerations for your own judgment, 
openly and without dogmatism. As I said already, 
there are many disciples of our Lord to whom they are 
conclusive. I venture to think there are others among 
the disciples to-day to whom they would be conclusive, 
if it were not for two cherished convictions, which they 
think would go by the board, if belief in the Virgin Birth 
be discarded. ‘The first of these convictions is the 
_Sinlessness_ of Jesus. If Jesus was sinless, then surely 
“we may reasonably surmise that there must have been 
some marvel about the beginning of that sinless life and 
generation. When people speak like this, however, the 
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question inevitably arises: Is there anything inherently 
sinful in the normal and ordinary way of generation ? 
As to that, it is urged on the other part, that if Jesus was 
born of Joseph and Mary, the taint of original and here- 
ditary sin must have been with Him; therefore, since 
He knew no sin, some such break as the Virgin Birth 
offers must have occurred. ‘This opens up a very wide 
field of thought and discussion. But it is enough mean- 
time to put this simple question: If the Virgin Birth 
is necessary to break the chain of hereditary sin in Jesus, 
does this mean that the heritage of original sin comes 
only through the paternal parentage? Might it not 
come by Mary? ‘The Roman Church so feels the 
force of this question as to teach that Mary by a miracle 
was herself made sinless, to be the immaculate vehicle 
of the divine and sinless One. On the basis of such 
considerations, it is claimed that if we meditate on these 
questions and alternatives, we may be led and shall be led 
into better and richer views of the Sinlessness of Jesus, 
and find that His sinlessness can be maintained, and 
ought to be maintained, quite independently of the 
marvel of His birth. . 

__.The second of the two convictions, which many feel 
to be endangered if we discard belief in the Virgin Birth, 
is the conviction that our Lord is in truth the Divine 
Son of God. Does not His Divine Sonship entail some 
marvellous beginning of His earthly life, such as this 
belief about His birth affords? To this question it is 
answered : ‘There has never been among all the disciples 
of Jesus one who had a more exalted and absorbing 
belief in the Divine Sonship of Christ than the Apostle 
Paul. But Paul, as we have seen, knew nothing of the 
Virgin Birth. We have seen that John probably knew 
the story, but did not depend upon it. Paul and John 
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must have had reasons apart altogether from any belief 
in a Virgin Birth, that filled their whole soul with assur- 
ance about their Lord’s Divine Sonship. Is it not open 
to us to trace those compelling reasons of their faith 
and conviction? It surely is. And surely if we can, 
and if we can share them, we may leave the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth aside, and still remain unshaken. 

Such, then, is the position taken up to-day by many 
disciples of our Lord who no longer receive the story 
of the Virgin Birth. In spite of all that is still urged 
by Christian teachers in support of the marvel, by the 
late Dr. James Orr, for example, or more recently by 
Dr. W. E. Orchard *% (in The Theology of Fesus), their 
minds can no longer receive the physical wonder of the 
birth of Jesus. At the same time, they are disciples 
who yield to none in their devotion to Christ, God’s Only 
Son, our Lord, and their lives are as fruitful as any in 
rich piety and in zealous service for their Lord. What- 
ever we may think of their point of view or their con- 
clusions, this at least should be decided, once and for 
all, in our attitude to them—we must no longer look 
upon them as heretics, or traitors to Divine truth, or 
disloyal to Christ and His Church. Furthermore, it 
may follow that it were unjust and illiberal to insist 
that, unless they subscribe to this clause in the ancient 
creed, they may no longer be regarded and received as 
within the communion of Christ’s Society. ‘Toleration 
“does not mean that we tolerate opinions on matters 
only which are doubtful, but that we must endure what 
we actively dislike, confident in the power of a living 
society to reject what is alien to its idea”’ (Figgis : Hopes 
for English Religion, p. 121 f.). If we must have a creed, 
as indeed we must, and if that creed is to follow the lines 
of the Apostles’ Creed, we may very well ask if it ought 
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not to be adjusted to admit the adherence of these devout 
and conscientious disciples of our Lord. Probably the 
best way would be to omit the clauses altogether. The 
sentences would then run simply thus: “I believe in 
Jesus Christ, His Only Son our Lord, who suffered under 
Pontius Pilate. . . .”’ We might not really be losers by 
the omission, whoever we are, and whatever view of the 
Virgin Birth we take. Those who cannot accept the 
marvel would be relieved of a statement which they 
cannot believe, and yet express their full devotion to 
God’s Son. ‘Those who still adhere to the marvel of 
the Virgin Birth would continue to express their belief 
in the marvel, as they repeated and dwelt in imagination 

on the words, “ Jesus Christ, His Only Son.” : 


4 The Story of Fesus of 
Nazareth . 


VEIL hangs between us and the childhood of 

Jesus in Nazareth. But it is a veil of sunshine. 
We can hear an angelus bell ringing within it, a harmony 
of simple work and simple worship and simple love. 
Would you seek a vision of that Nazareth home? It 
may best be found, not in pictures that essay to recover 
it as in photographs, but in such a picture as Millet’s 
‘ Angelus,” in which work and worship and love are 
intertwined in one felicity. 

He was brought up in a home of God, on hillsides 
carpeted with flowers; in a land of colour in sky and 
hill and lake like the colour of shining opals ; ina country 
throbbing with the impress of God, God the Warrior, 
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God the Shepherd, God the Saviour ; in rustic churches 
where meek old men breathed of God as they preached 
of Him. And something in the soul of the Child laid 
hold on it all, and wove it into a belief in the God of 
beauty and love, and a belief in His own sweet ancestry 
in God, such as no other soul ever possessed. 

Something in His soul did this. These outward 
surroundings and tuitions of His childhood did not 
create that something in His soul. Did the parish 
school of Stratford and the flowers on Avon’s banks 
create that something in the soul which constituted 
Shakespeare ? Did the cottar’s home and the braes of 
Kyle create that something in the soul which constituted 
Burns? Not so! Even with these children of genius 
there was something in the soul beyond our science, 
which came we know not whence, a gift, an endowment, 
a creative secret, which touched the common outward 
life they shared with all, and made an unexampled gold 
of it. Even so, home and school and hill and national 
memories did not create in Jesus the assurance of His 
filial community with a Father-God. That was His 
endowment, His creative secret. It came to fill His 
soul, and His intercourse with bird and flower, man, 
woman and child, to possess Him like the air He breathed. 
It transformed the very air He breathed, so that the 
atmosphere of a celestial spirit was effused by Him. 

Thus the sweet years at Nazareth went by, until 
twenty-seven years had passed, wherein that life of His 
was as a flower of God in that land of flowers. It might 
have lasted thus for forty years, for sixty years, until 
it had dissolved in a white and fragrant death. But 
before He was thirty, it reached a sudden ripeness, a 
startling bloom, an abrupt transplanting. What brought 
this sudden ripeness? It was a fiery heart that burned 
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on the banks of Jordan away in the south. There a 
strange prophet had appeared, like a meteor for bright- 
ness and violence. He called to Israel, ‘“‘ Repent!” 
He cried, “'The coming of God in Judgment and 
Dominion is upon you!” The fire of him spread. It 
drew soldier and shopkeeper, patrician and plebeian. 
He applied the water of God to their souls, the water 
of baptism to their bodies. A tumult of hope and 
preparation spread all abroad. The ripples of it reached 
the highland hills, even to Galilee and to Nazareth. 
And Jesus was moved ! 

One morning He left home to go to John, to his 
summons and baptism. What were His motives? We 
cannot tell. Perhaps He Himself hardly knew. Such 
souls as His cannot always make a logic of their motives. 
Some undefined Call in His soul impelled Him. He 
came to John. He stepped down into the stream of 
baptism, even as the others did. ‘The waves of Jordan 
were nothing to the emotions that surged within His 
heart. The water ran over Him, head and shoulders, — 
arms and feet, and, as it ran, the dreams of nearly thirty 
years, the intuitions, broodings, guesses, flickering con- 
victions, smouldering visions, blazed up within His 
soul like a consuming fire! He had a vision. He 
heard a voice. No one there, not even John, saw the 
vision, heard the voice. In an effulgence as of heavenly 
fire He read His destiny. He heard a voice, “ Thou 
art my Son!” He learned that He, even He, was 
marked by God as Messiah,'® the bringer of the imminent 
Judgment and sweeping Dominion of God. It was at 
His baptism Jesus knew Himself to be the Christ. 

So tempestuous was this discovery in His soul that 
He fled. He retired to the desert to possess His soul, 
to gather and make orderly and manageable the fire 
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that leapt and spilled within Him. And there He 
gathered it until it burned in Him |jke a white, un- 
quenchable star. He knew Himself to be the Chosen 
‘One of God’s Judgment and Kingdom—the Messiah. 
But how would He proceed, how fulfil the stupendous 
call? Go back to Nazareth and privacy, and make a 
beginning there by easing the penury of His home, 
by bestowing material betterments on His broken 
countrymen ? Nay, not so! the Kingdom of God was 
more than meat and drink. His own meat was now 
to do the will of God, His vocation that of providing 
spiritual provender. But what was this will of God 
that He must do? The nation was, for the most part, 
possessed of electrical convictions and hopes of what 
it was, and what the Messiah would be: a Warrior 
Christ, who would strike down the monstrous tyrannies 
of Rome, and set up the temporal rule of God’s tribe 
of Israel in the earth. This, too, He set behind Him. 
God’s dominion must not be another Rome, even though 
God sat in the Emperor’s chair. It must be a spiritual 
reign, in hearts that serve God in spirit and in truth, 
in a brotherhood of people who knew themselves to be 
all children of the Father. But how should He begin 
to bring this Kingdom of the Spirit in? Was it not 
coming with great signs and wonders in the earth? 
Did not all believe that Messiah, the Son of Man of 
their poets’ and prophets’ visions would come, and 
verily was about to come in glory on the very clouds? 
Jesus, too, believed this. He believed the coming was 
due, in a glorious catastrophe. What then? Would 
He take this leap as the one who knew Himself to be 
the Son of Man, address Himself to Mount Zion, mount 
on the Temple towers and leap, and thus put the promises 
of God to the test, the triumphant test? He shrank 
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from this. He felt no certain call in His breast to 
summon the shining clouds as the escort of His emergence 
as Messiah. No: that consummation He left to God, 
to reveal it to Him when God would. Be it distant, or 
be it near—that day of His outburst in final glory— 
He would go step by step, as God made each step plain.”° 
Did He not say, I do not ask to see the distant scene ; 
one step enough for Me? ‘These are the three tempta- 
tions of Jesus in the wilderness. 

He began His mission. He began in His own high- 
lands. He entered His career as Messiah. He dared 
not announce Himself as Messiah. Had He done so, 
and had the people rallied to Him, as they would, and 
as they did indeed, though they knew Him not as 
Messiah, there had been tumult and bloodshed and 
revolution, and the eclipse of all His serene and spiritual 
hopes.24_ He turned to the example of John, and set 
Himself to lead out and on from the work of John. 
But the smoky fire of John’s message was changed to 
sunshine in the prophecies of Jesus. John stood over 
against men and women, an ascetic and awful figure, 
crying, ‘‘ Beware, repent, the Dopm is near!” Jesus 
went down among men and women, in and out, pure 
and austere as sunshine, but sweet and kind as sun- 
shine, and He said to them, “ Let us go up together, as 
children of the Father, to greet the coming Dominion 
of God!” Thus He went quietly, calmly, mightily, 
compellingly, from place to place; preaching the 
coming of God to speedy settlements in the earth; 
revealing God to them by the breath that carried His 
words and the light that shone in His eyes; disclosing 
men and women to themselves as children of God, by 
the throb of His own childlike heart which set their 
own beating with His ; healing and blessing and warming 
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and growing and nourishing every soul that would engage 
with His.” 

The next step was being made clear. by God. He 
saw that God had now another turning in the course, 
along which He was feeling His way. He was thirty 
years of age; He would not live for ever to leaven the 
nation, still less the world of mankind—to leaven it, 
for now He saw that leavening was the plan of God. 
Soon or late He would die: perhaps soon. Pre- 
monitions of an early death, of martyrdom, gathered 
about His soul. He fell back on His intimate following. 
He found support in them. He would train them in 
His mind and way, and multiply Himself in them. 
He even sent them forth independently to multiply 
Himself in separate missions. But the effort was with- 
drawn; they were not ready. Quickly from place to 
place, from retreat to retreat, He moved with them, 
training them. He even left the country. He was 
homeless. 'Tax-collectors did not know whether to treat 
Him as a member of the community at all. Alas, the 
training of the children of His soul was so slow! Some- 
times He well-nigh lost patience. He tasted His Passion 
in those hours. But He was wondrously rewarded. 
There came a day—it was at Czsarea Philippi—that 
was written in letters of red gold in the calendar of His 
soul. He wondered if they yet knew, if they guessed, 
if His secret had flowered in their minds. He said to 
them, ‘“‘ Who do you think Iam?” Peter flung himself 
down before Him and said with surging feeling, “‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God!” An extra- 
ordinary flood of emotion filled full and overflowing 
the soul of Jesus. He was exalted as on a pinnacle of 
joy and hope. The long travail of His soul with them 
was satisfied. No matter what happened to Him now, 
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the seed was safe! For now He knew for certain that 
He must die the red death of prophetic martyrdom. 
Must He die? Must Messiah die? He that believed 
He would come on the clouds of heaven to usher in the 
glorious judgment and reign of God—must He then 
die? Must He not die? Shall He do less a thing than 
that suffering and dying Servant of God, of whom 
Isaiah, His favourite prophet, told ? Messiah must die. 
It was an awful thought. Even in Gethsemane He 
wondered if indeed Messiah must die. But somehow, 
somewhere in His soul, a bell of God struck, and He 
knew it was His knell. And would He still come on 
the clouds to usher in the glorious judgment and realm 
of God? He would: but first He must die ! 

Now He threw all reserve away. He set His face to 
go to Jerusalem. He rent the veil of His secrecy in 
the face of all. He entered Jerusalem as Messiah. 
They all recognised it. They all knew this stupendous 
acting of the prophecy which told how Messiah would _ 
ride into the city of God. The greatest excitement 
possessed the city, mob and aristocracy, Hebrew and 
Roman. The challenge was accegted. Do away with 
Him, they cried, anyhow, anywhere: this madness 
must be drowned in His blood, else all will drown in 
blood! They seized Him. They dragged Him before 
Caiaphas, the priestly monarch of the tribes of God, 
and Caiaphas said, ‘ Art Thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed?’ And Jesus said, “I am; and ye shall — 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming with the clouds of heaven.”? What a shatter- 
ing scene is this! If ever the veil of the Temple tore 
in twain, now it must part and rip asunder. Behold 
Him there: this white, worn peasant from Galilee, 
discredited dreamer of unworldly dreams, instigator of 
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impracticable visions, without a friend in the Church 
of His fathers, or in the court, the colleges, the markets 
of His nation! Behold Him there: hear His clarion 
tongue—I am the One chosen of God the Blessed, to 
mark the judgment of this completed age, to blow the 
trumpet of God’s coming in the earth, to usher His 
Rule with the very clouds of heaven! So He spake. 
And what happened? They struck Him on the mouth ; 
they tied Him to a post and lashed Him with flinty 
thongs; they drave a circle of thorns into brow and 
neck ; they bundled Him out into the surging, cursing 
street; they pulled Him along beyond the gates, and 
there they hanged Him to a beam, with nails through 
hands and feet. Thus He died. His friends all fled. 

What does it all mean? Did His courage fail ? 8 
Was it all a tragical mistake in the soul of Jesus ? Where 
lies any justification of His claims? Had He mis- 
calculated His own soul, His Call, His hearing of 
God ? #4 


5 Did Fesus Miscalculate 
His Call ? 


N our last study, which had to do with the inter- 
| pretation of the Story of Jesus, we attained His 
death and stood aghast at it. Externally it has the 
appearance of blood-swept tragedy. Internally it has 
the same appearance to certain spectators and inter- 
_preters of it. There are those who have concluded that 
Jesus died in despair.“ On this we need not delay. 
It is rejected even by the keenest critics who retain any 
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degree of spiritual imagination. But there are others 
who certainly reject the thought that Jesus died in 
despair, but who fear that Jesus was astray in His con- 
ception of what His mission was, astray, too, in His 
forecast of what the future held for Him. It is to this 
question we would now address our thoughts: Did 
Jesus miscalculate His call ? 

We have seen that among the beliefs, assertions and 
expectations He cherished, certain points are prominent. 
There are four prominent beliefs and expectations in 
what He thought His Call involved. First_of all: He 
believed Himself to be marked and chosen as the 
Messiah. Second:. As Messiah, as Son of Man, He 
believed He would emerge at some point with trans- 
cendent power, yea, even with the clouds of heaven. 
_Third.:, He believed and foretold that the end of that 
age was nigh and the judgment of the world. Fourth: 
He believed that the Kingdom of God was about to 
bloom among men. These are the four nerves of His 
Call. Let us now consider them one by one, and see 
if there be any miscalculation about them. 

First of all, then, Jesus believed Himself to be marked 
out and chosen as the Messiah. There are students 
of the career of Jesus who deny this. In the Scriptures 
they detect signs that Jesus shunned the thought of 
Himself as Messiah, and declined to be regarded as 
such by others. Do not let this fantasy of historical 
criticism trouble us. We can dismiss it, I think, when 
we find it dismissed by a scholar with a name for ruth- 
lessness like Schmiedel. No: Jesus believed Himself 
to be called as Messiah. It came to Him through a 
blazing vision in His soul, when He was baptised of 
John in Jordan. Into the meaning of it He entered step 
by step, with broodings that were a struggle in His 
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breast, and with successive revelations which His ex- 
periences drove in upon Him. He rejected the greater 
part of the mission which common rumour and the 
dreams of the poets of the time expected the Messiah to 
fulfil. That is to say, He rejected the destiny of a 
Warrior-Messiah, the overthrower of heathen tyrannies, 
Roman and Greek, the restorer of the throne of David 
in glory throughout the world. Not by such dreams 
was His spirit nourished, but by the neglected prophets 
of His nation, and their visions of a God of spirit and 
truth—the great prophets, and among them Isaiah 
chiefly. He regarded Himself as the last of the prophets, 
those torch-bearers of spiritual religion, whom this 
people’s ancestors had slain, and whom the nation now 
set aside in their mundane political dreams. He pro- 
jected Himself as the last full flower of the tender plant 
that grew in Isaiah’s vision of what the Redeemer of 
Israel should be. He reached the appalling conviction 
that the mission of Messiah involved His death. To 
the bulk of His countrymen this was an abominable 
and accursed thought. To them the Messiah should 
be a sultan. To Jesus it was the awful but inevitable 
will of God ; God was the Father of a Suffering Servant. 

But if Jesus believed that as Messiah He must die, 
what becomes of His belief that He would emerge in 
resplendent power and dominion from the sky, with the 
clouds of heaven? #6 ‘This is the second strand in the 
Call that drew Him in His career. Did He not believe 
that He would thus emerge? He did: He said He 
would. He said openly before all, ‘‘ I am the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed; and henceforth ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven.”’ In reply they hanged 
Him on a tree till He died. What, then, can we make 
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of this? Did He miscalculate here? Was this a wild 
hope He cherished without ground and without fulfil- 
ment? Was this belief in His blazing emergence a 
part of the vulgar picture of Messiah’s coming which 
Jesus had not got rid of, even though He had purged 
the vulgar picture of almost everything else in it that 
was grossly political and theatrical? Or perhaps this 
is the way of it—that in using the words He did to 
Caiaphas, He was merely accommodating Himself to 
the speech and pictures of the time ; that in effect He 
said, ‘‘ I am coming in glory, but you would not under- 
stand if I told you how? You have your image of what 
the emergence of Messiah will be like. Picture it as 
you choose: I am going to fulfil the reality behind 
your pictures of it!” 

Around these questions great debates have gathered, 
and they are still being canvassed and discussed. I 
do not suppose it matters very much where we find an 
answer to them, so long as two great certainties dawn 
upon our minds and grip our souls. The first of them 
is this: Jesus was absolutely and unshakably convinced 
that, even though they killed Him, He was yet to fulfil 
His coming in the power and glory of the Son of Man: 
yea, He beheld in His death the very portal of that issue. 
The second certainty is this: that Jesus did indeed 
emerge in glory and triumphant power. How else 
can we describe His rising from the tomb, His appearing 
from the dead, and the gift of spiritual potency with 
which He endowed His disciples in that mysterious but 
triumphant episode known as Pentecost? It requires 
no great gift of spiritual imagination to see that all that 
is involved in the Resurrection of Jesus, and the almost 
intoxicating influx of the Pentecostal breath, is an 
infinitely tremendous thing, compared with that which 
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vulgar rumour pictured the issuing of the Son of God 
would be, namely, a theatrical descent of a demi-god 
in a chariot of blazing and billowy clouds. Had the 
vulgar picture of the emergence of Messiah been fulfilled 
in Jesus, doubtless the skyey wonder would have been a 
terrific thing, and had stricken His nation dumb with 
fear and worldly hope. Doubtless He would have 
found multitudes ready to bend beneath His sceptre, to 
obey the fearful apparition, to be ruled by that authority 
on the arc of heaven. But could Jesus have been satis- 
fied with such fears and obediences? Do we not know 
enough of the mind of Jesus to perceive that such a 
dominion would have been abhorrent to Him? His way 
of winning the allegiance of men and women was never 
the way of fear, of coercion, of dramatic compulsion : 
the very reverse! A soul like His would refuse with a 
gesture of revulsion the methods of the divine satrap 
of a sultan God. Unfortunately His disciples did not 
sufficiently penetrate this aspect of the soul and method 
of Jesus. I shall come back to this. Even after the 
Resurrection and Pentecost, they still clung to the 
theatrical picture of an advent of Jesus in the skies. 
They did not perceive that Jesus had already come in 
power and glory—the only power and glory that befitted 
Him, such as He showed in His Resurrection and the 
indwelling of the Pentecostal spirit. Far be it from us 
to affect a condescending mind towards their lack of 
spiritual perceptiveness. There are disciples of our 
Lord to-day who still believe, as those believed, clinging 
to old expectations which even the marvels of Resurrec- 
tion and Pentecost have not purged. Jesus came again, 
as He promised to come, in power and glory. The 
stupendous promise was fulfilled, and is fulfilled. Jesus 
the Christ of God is in this world now! There is 
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_ nothing in all the reservoirs_of God’s power and glory 
that is not available for this world now, and immediately, _ 
‘and anywhere, and by anyone, and by all. 

I come now to the third point of the four in which 
it is sometimes said that Jesus miscalculated. It is this : 
He believed that the end of the age was nigh and the 
judgment of the world. Right away, there is one thing 
here of which we must gain clear perceptions.. Words 
are put into Jesus’ mouth by the Gospels about the 
imminent end of the world in earthquake and eclipse, 
which our best conservative scholars are convinced 
were conceived and written in after days by men whose 
outlook was coloured by the kind of “‘ prophecy ” that 
goes by the name of apocalyptic, of which St. John’s 
Revelation is a great example. By such scholars it 
is held that Jesus announced, not the dissolution of the 
world, but the end of the Age, the summing-up of Israel, 
and the summing-up of the world of governments and 
cultures, as they knew it. Now such an End was im- 
minent, and it came speedily to pass. People in Israel 
who heard Jesus say the End was coming, saw it come. 
In forty years thereafter, when Jerusalem was drowned 
in blood and the Temple made a heap of stones, Israel, 
as a development of centuries in the providence of God, 
came to an end. And the “ world” came to an end. 
Pagan Rome and pagan Greece were challenged by a 
new age, ushered in by a cross for standard, and van- 
guarded by a band of peasants with an Unseen Leader 
in their midst, and Rome and Greece submitted. Even 
great Pan bowed his rebellious neck, and the Cross was 
set up above the imperial crown. Make all the qualifica- 
tions you choose of these sweeping changes in the world’s 
history—the basal fact remains that with the religion of 
Jesus an old world passed, and a new age began. 
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It was a Judgment in the earth as well. Jesus believed 
that the Judgment of the world was due. This came, 
not indeed by the setting-up of a tribunal in the skies 
and the herding of men and women in condemnation 
or acquittal, as in a play. It was a more tremendous 
issue than that, a Judgment by the appearance in Jesus 
of new canons, new values, new standards of the soul 
and new standards of society, which went slowly through 
the world, through customs, through consciences and 
governments, like an acid test. Still this Judgment 
stands, and still it proceeds. In the last resort there 
are only two groups of mankind in this wide world. 
There are those who stand on the right hand of 
Christ, and those who stand on His left. Men may 
deride Christ, they may deny His rule, they may 
serve the devil, but Him they cannot neglect. ‘They 
must deal with Him. Nietzsche saw this. We all 
must, and we all do appear before the judgment-seat 
' of Christ. 

The last of the four points on which Jesus is sometimes 
regarded as having miscalculated, is the advent of the 
Kingdom of God. There are those who think that Jesus 
believed that the Kingdom was about to come like a 
thunder-clap for swiftness, a sudden transformation of 
the earth under the rule of God. Now, as to that, I 
would reverently ask this question: Is it not likely that 
in the wonderful spring-time of His mission, when 
interest and allegiance on the part of the Galilean 
multitude were shooting forth all around like spring- 
flowers, He was uplifted with the hope that a sweeping 
triumph of the love of God, obedience to God, and the 
service of God, in the souls of men and women, was 
on its way? Did He not sometimes utter this surmise 
of His aloud; and have we not the echo of that hope 
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in certain of His sayings? But as His ministry pro- 
ceeded, did He not more and more learn the will of 
God to be a coming of the Kingdom that should be 
gradual, penetrating, developing ? Hence those sayings 
of His which liken the Kingdom to leaven, to a seed, to 
growing grain. He believed and taught, indeed, that 
the Kingdom was not only imminent, but that it had 
already come. Every time a soul among His hearers 
leapt to God, and embraced the will of God within, the 
Kingdom was come! As such it came like a thunder- 
clap, like an eruption of angels’ wings invisibly. But 
the Kingdom was and was not. It is and is not. It is 
among us, but its full coming is yet to be. When people 
say that Jesus expected the Kingdom to come by a 
sudden imposition and binding of it on the world by 
God, they do not realise the mind that was in Jesus. 
They do not perceive that Jesus, in the mature under- 
standing of God’s will into which He grew, could not 
have expected such a denouement. Why, even we can 
see that the God of spirit and of truth, the God of 
spiritual working, could not be Himself and impose 
His Kingdom on the world then, ip the way of enforcing 
it with autocratic might on the souls and wills of His 
children. The God who sought to do this would be 
traitor to the God who created so slowly and so slowly 
grew the mind and conscience and will of man. In 
Galilee Jesus would not, because He could not, coerce 
men into the Kingdom, as by a spiritual press-gang. 
Nor can He do so to-day. With Christ began a new 
age, so glorious that it can only be called the Kingdom 
of God. But a new tragedy began in the earth as well. 
People did hail the light of heaven which He revealed, 
and were born again. People do so still. But others 
were blind to the light, or shut their eyes to it, and 
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preferred the darkness. People do so still. This is the 
tragedy of the race, that light is come into the world, 
and men have loved the darkness rather than the light. 
‘For these a pity went forth from Jesus which almost 
broke His heart; and to-day the same great heart is 
tortured with the same great pain. 


In what I have submitted above, it has been taken 
for granted at more than one point that Jesus “ rose 
from the dead.” But this cannot be taken for granted. 
Therefore we must now give our minds to this central 


and controlling mystery. 


6 The Resurrection of ‘fesus 


F one said to you, “‘ What evidence have you for the 
Resurrection of Jesus?” at what point would you 
begin to lead such historical and documentary evidence 
as you can muster? More than likely you would begin 
with the narratives given in the four Gospels. Now, 
that is not the best place to begin, either to convince 
him or to explore your own belief. The best way to 
adduce your evidence is to put in (as they say in courts 
of inquiry) 1 Cor. xv. The first witness we would call, 
and the best witness, is not Matthew, Mark, Luke or 
John, but Paul. So far as the documents go, Paul is 
the earliest witness, and he is also the most lucid witness. 
He is the earliest witness. ‘The earliest Gospel cannot 
be dated before the year a.D. 65. The date of Paul’s 
first Epistle to Corinthians is a.p. 55. Again, he is the 
most lucid witness. Among the Gospel narratives 
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there is confusion, not a destructive confusion by any 
means, but enough to lead such a one as the late Dr. 
Denney to say that, if we did not have grounds for 
believing the Resurrection outside the Gospel narratives, 
we should have difficulty in accepting it at all. ‘“ The 
evidences for the Resurrection,” writes he (in Fesus and 
the Gospel, p. 110 f.), “‘ have so often begun at the wrong 
end. People have started with the narratives in the 
evangelists, and become immersed in the details of 
these. . . . It is no exaggeration to say that if we do 
not accept the Resurrection on grounds which lie outside 
this area, we shall not accept it on the grounds presented 
here.” 

In the four Gospel narratives there are two chief 
sources of perplexity. First_of all, there are contradic- 
tions of detail: as, for example, in the happenings at 
the tomb—who were there and in what order, how many 
angels were seen; also in the order in which the risen 
appearances of Jesus are given; also in the accounts 
of the belief and disbelief of the disciples, one Gospel 
saying they believed at a point at which another Gospel 
says they disbelieved.2? The second chief source of 
perplexity has to do with the bodily form in which Jesus 
reappeared. In the four Gospels there are two strains 
of tradition as to His bodily form. The one makes Him 
intangible: “Do not touch me,” He said. ‘The other 
makes Him tangible. He is represented as saying, “ Has 
a ghost flesh and blood like me?” He is further repre- 
sented as eating part of a fish. All this is certainly 
confusing. I think a good and satisfactory explanation 
of it can be attained, or at least approached. Neverthe- 
less it is just to say with Denney that if we had none 
but the Gospel narratives, we should not have sufficient 
ground for belief. | 
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But we do have another and a lucid document—the 
statement by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. This is a very 
wonderful and convincing evidence, not merely in what 
it says, but also in what it implies. He makes certain 
statements about the Resurrection of Jesus. It is true 
that he makes these statements some twenty years after 
the event. But he declares that he has been making 
these statements all along, in Jerusalem, in Judea, in 
Asia, in Greece, day by day preaching as the very fore- 
front of his mission, that Jesus rose from the dead. 
What ground had he for this message? He tells us. 
He says, To me myself Jesus appeared, the risen Lord 
spoke to me! And he says, Peter, James, John and a 
multitude of others saw Him too; they told me; they 
all believe they saw Him and heard Him. 

Now, if we turn this over in our minds, the conclusion 
we must come to is inevitable. It is this : that Paul and 
Peter and the others really and firmly and unshakably 
believed that they had seen the risen Jesus. The fact 
is, no fair-minded student of this document and its 
implications nowadays has any doubt whatever about 
this.28 But what was it they really saw? ‘This is the 
problem. There are still those (not so many as formerly) 
who contend that what they saw was indeed something, 
but that something was the creation of their own minds 
and imaginations. As for Paul, he was an epileptic *° 
or something of the sort, they tell us, and his vision of 
the risen Jesus was a vision generated by his own abnormal 
mind. As for Peter and the others, these were excitable 
and nervous souls who, in the passion of their grief, 
simply could not and would not believe that Jesus was 
dead, and, in that delirium, projected from their own 
souls phantasmic visions of Jesus, which spread from 
one fevered imagination to another. ‘They rocked the 
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memory of Jesus in the cradle of their grief, and lo, it. 
became the new-born Christ. 

Such things are possible. Epileptics do have abnormal 
visions, but was Paul an epileptic ? There is no evidence 
of any kind for such an opinion. As has been said, if 
Paul was an epileptic, let us pray for an increase of this 
blessed morbidity in the world! Excited souls and the 
sympathetic assemblies in which they disport themselves, 
do have hallucinations, and hallucinations can spread 
through excited crowds. On the other hand, such 
hallucinations soon die, and the reaction is always bitter 
and profound. But this so-called hallucination did not 
die. It went from strength to strength until it captured 
Rome. Furthermore, what evidence is there that the 
disciples after Jesus’ death were in that feverish delirium 
of grief or expectation, in which hallucinations are born? 
The evidence is all the other way. . The disciples were 
as cold and depressed as men blanched of blood! When 
they did come to believe that Jesus had indeed risen, 
or when they were in process of believing that He had 
risen, there was excitement enough, turmoil of mind, 
fever of imagination. But it was their belief in His 
arising that caused this, not this that created the belief 
in His Resurrection. . . . And here a vital point may 
be noted. If we have imagination to picture even a part 
of the excitement which attended their belief that they 
again saw Jesus, we can understand how those dis- 
crepancies and even contradictions (or, at least, some of 
them) arose, which puzzle us in the early records of 
these marvels. Of course they would arise! And they 
did arise, and the early narrators made no attempt to 
reconcile them. They put down the stories as they 
came in upon them from this or that witness. If they 
had chosen, they could quite easily have trimmed and 
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dovetailed the stories, so that they should make a 
consistent and harmonious story. That they did not do 
so is to myself one of the best proofs that they had no 
doubt about the rising of their Master. The first and 
overwhelming thing to them was that Jesus was alive ! 
This so filled their minds and souls that they treated 
disparities between details as entirely of secondary 
importance. They left them as they were, mere motes 
in the rays of the blaze with which the resurgence of 
Christ itself had flooded their spirit. 

It is fair to conclude that what Paul, Peter and the 
others saw was not a vision generated by themselves. 
It was not something expressed by their own imagina- 
tion; it was something impressed from without upon 
their mind and sight. But what was it? Let us ask 
Paul. Paul tells us it was Jesus in what he designates 
as a “‘ spiritual body.”’ What was that? We do not 
know. Paul did not know. Paul and Peter could not 
know. It was something which we have no method of 
thought, or mode of expression, of knowing. Certain 
features of it we do know. For one thing, the “ spiritual 
body ” of Jesus was something which absorbed His 
physical body. This, at least, must be maintained, if 
the account of the empty tomb is received. It took up 
His physical body within itself and transformed it. 
For another thing, it was independent of space and time 
and all the controls which this material world, and the 
order of life in which we exist, hold over us. But just 
because of these features, we cannot know it, nor could 
Paul and Peter know it, as it is. Paul and Peter and 
ourselves can only know a person in terms of space, 
matter and time. We cannot see or touch any person 
who is not part of the order of space and time in which 
we live, and by which we are controlled. Accordingly, 
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Jesus, as in a spaceless order of being, a timeless range, 
a non-physical realm, is beyond our knowing Him in the 
way of seeing or touching Him. The only way, there- 
fore, in which we can conceive of Jesus being seen by 
Paul and Peter is in some such way as this: He must 
have projected an appearance of Himself out of that 
world of being which lies beyond our senses, upon the. 
eyes and ears of His friends—a vision in such a guise 
that they could see Him and hear Him. He would 
choose such a vision of Himself to project, as would be 
recognisable by them. But, since He now had no 
physical body, such as He once had, there would be 
elements of difference in it. Accordingly, it need not 
surprise us to learn, from the traditions preserved in the 
Gospels, that at first they did not recognise Him, and 
that some of His disciples were not finally persuaded. 
Those who did recognise the Vision of Himself which 
He projected upon their minds, eyes and ears, knew Him 
and believed Him, and never again doubted. He could 
not be touched. He said so to the first who recognised 
Him. But He was so real to them that they could say— 
as we may believe they were want to say afterwards— 
““He was so truly there before us that we could have 
touched Him!” This speech of theirs, or the con- 
viction which such a speech expresses, was so often 
repeated that it took on a further significance, a harder 
and prosaic meaning. It came to be said that they 
actually did touch Him. It grew still further until St. 
Luke, writing at least fifty years after the event, actually 
wrote that the risen Jesus had flesh and bones and ate 
food. As Denney does, we must simply reject these 
materialistic additions to the narrative. Thus in 
our inquiry we cease to be troubled by the perplexities 
in the Resurrection narrative in the Gospels. Those 
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perplexities arise from the excitement of the first wit- 
nesses, and from that materialisation of the appearances 
of Jesus which reached its height in Luke. 

In such an interpretation *' of the emergence of Christ 
after death, we do not shake our belief in the rising of 
our Lord. We strengthen it. It was indeed a vision 
which the disciples saw ; but not a vision generated by 
their own imaginative minds. Not that: but a vision 
projected upon their souls, yea upon their eyes and ears, 
from a world of which we can at present have no know- 
ledge at all, except by such a vision, accommodated to 
these senses, this brain, these eyes, without which we 
cannot know any outward thing. But that vision, thus 
projected, had a projector. And the projector was the 
living Jesus. 


7 The Perplexing Humanity 
of Fesus 


ESUS was a very extraordinary man. Was He more 
| than that? Not one man in a thousand questions 
the wonderful quality of this amazing Nazarene. 
Even those who have dismissed the traditional doctrine 
of the Church confess that this was a supreme soul 
among the children of men.®* When they say so they 
are haunted by an emotion which hints that possibly 
something more escapes them than their speeches about 
Him allow. I have heard a tone in their voice, seen a 
look in their eye, which indicate that further question- 
ings lie behind. Have none of you detected these 
things, as you discussed Jesus with those whom Christians 
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call unbelievers ? For myself, I sat once with one of our 
most fruitful philosophers and talked of Jesus. He had 
written an article about Jesus, and that was the basis of 
our talk. It was an article which declined to accept 
belief in what custom calls the Divinity of Christ, but it 
closed with passages which exalted, with a fervour that 
was almost poetical, the soul that Jesus was. My friend 
read aloud extracts from his article to emphasise his 
talk, and he read in full the closing passages. As he 
read, his voice became lower and richer with a wonderful 
reverence. A film grew on his eyes, that in most eyes 
becomes tears. He was almost on his knees as he con- 
cluded. And I said to myself, If this Jesus is not some- 
thing more than what we know as man, this reverence 
on my friend’s part is an idolatrous thing. 

Jesus was indeed a very extraordinary man. But 
His is a most perplexing humanity. It is of this I wish 
to speak now. Ecce Homo! The closer we behold Him, 
study Him, brood upon Him, the more perplexing His 
humanity becomes. The man Christ Jesus perplexes 
us, not so much because He did wonderful deeds, raising 
the sick and casting out devils :¥many magicians in that 
Galilean age were regarded as capable of such acts. 
He perplexes us not so much because He taught men 
about a loving God and gave them moral guidances : 
others did the same—there are even critics who say 
that there was really nothing new in the teaching of Jesus. 
He perplexes us not so much because He created a 
religious school, which grew into a great organisation : 
others in the world’s history have done the same. Our 
chief perplexity about the man Christ Jesus has to do 
with the quality of His soul, the flavour of spirit He 
was of, the character of His mind, the life that burned in 
Him like a white fire, 
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One very perplexing feature of the soul of the man 
Jesus is this: His unsullied conviction of being a Child 
of God. The more we see of this, the more amazing and 
momentous it becomes. He had an unsullied, unvarying, 
unchanged conviction that He was within the love of 
God all the time as a child of God, and that God was 
with Him all the time as a loving heavenly Father. Now, 
it appears to_me that there are only two types among 
men who have this sense. First, there are men like 
St. Francis and women like St. Catharine. But these 
reached it. It was not always theirs; they attained to 
it. Not only so, they attained it only after a struggle of 
soul in which they felt they were under the ban of 
heaven. Secondly, there are certain men and women 
whom, with a slight accent of harshness, we call imbeciles. 
There are some undeveloped minds, whose imbecility 
takes a religious colour, who move through life in a 
sunny devotion and confidence towards God, but it is a 
nerveless and unfruitful devotion. Now, Jesus belongs 
to neither of these types. On the one hand, His con- 
viction of being a child of God was not gained as the 
result of a spiritual struggle. He had it from the first, 
from His very childhood, and it proceeded without 
crisis. As Harnack says, “‘ No stormy crisis, no break 
with His past, lies behind the period of Jesus’ life that we 
know.’ All through He had an unchanging assurance— 
if it changed, it changed only in this that it grew deeper 
and deeper still—that He was in unsullied rapport with 
God. This is an astounding feature in any man’s soul, 
perhaps unprecedented. On the other hand, there was 
nothing nerveless or lacking in virility in that assurance 
of His, such as we see in quiet and gentle imbeciles. 
There was something in Him that entered the world 
like a two-edged sword, dividing asunder. This sunny 
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spirit believed Himself to be the one chosen of God to 
sum up that age of the world, to institute the judgment 
of the peoples, to impregnate mankind with that explosive 
seed He called the Realm of God. So pronounced is 
this, and so unexampled are these claims of His, that 
some people have called Him an impossible dreamer of 
dreams, a hopeless visionary. Was He such a visionary ? 
As to this, I feel content when I hear a scholar like 
Schmiedel decline this description unreservedly. A 
visionary is one whose expectations are considered 
impossible by his discerning contemporaries. But Peter 
and John and Paul did not so consider them impossible. 
Again, a visionary is one who cherishes expectations as 
a result of overrating his powers. But did Jesus over- 
rate His powers? Did He not, as we have seen, accom- 
plish all He came to do? Again, a visioriary is one who 
has lost right standards of judging things, one who is 
lacking in prudence and stability. Is Jesus so lacking ? 
The very reverse is the case. He was virile and violent 
indeed ; He was like a sword; He gave Himself some- 
times to passionate accusation, indignant reproof, irony ; 
He sometimes called up the wees of perdition against 
men. All this is true. But, as Bousset puts it, the 
abiding impression we have of Him, and the strongest, 
is one of calm and certainty, of kindness and peace and 
spiritual harmony ; as Harnack puts it, “‘ He exhibits 
an inner freedom and a cheerfulness of soul such as no 
prophet ever possessed before Him.” Once again, 
this is all a perfectly astounding feature in any man’s 
soul. Is it not unprecedented ?%? One of those 
critics from whom I have quoted is so moved by this, 
that the only figure of speech he can summon to express 
it is the sun in the heavens. ‘ Like the sun which sheds 
its gentle warmth upon the earth and yet remains the 
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same, clothed in unique beauty, overwhelming force 
and raging heat—so Jesus appears.” Must there not 
be something central in the man of whom such words 
as these are necessary? In the planetary system of 
mankind, He is set at the centre of it as the sun. Can 
we still go on saying that this perplexing personality is 
simply a chief, or even the chiefest, among the sons of 
men ? : 

But I pass forward to other perplexing features in 
the humanity of Jesus, besides this unique conviction 
of a filial communion with God. Another is this: He 
claimed surrender to Himself on the part of those who 
would attend to Him. Think that out! Remember 
that among the teachers of mankind, the more spiritual 
the teacher is, the more he urges his disciples to leave 
himself out and give their allegiance to his message. 
Is it not extraordinary that Jesus, the most spiritual of 
them all, placed Himself at the centre of the allegiance ? 
Who can this man be that made so personal a claim? 
Furthermore, who is this man that promised to give to 
His friends light and help directly and fully from God ? 
That is another perplexing feature of this man’s humanity. 
Furthermore, who is this man, who claimed the right 
and power to forgive sin? ‘Think that out as well! 
Hear Him speak His absolution to Galilean sinners, 
see their joy, witness their renewal—is not all this a 
great perplexity, unless . . . unless what ? 

There is one more point to which deference is due. 
There is nothing so perplexing about Jesus as something 
in Him for which we have only one satisfactory name : 
and that is His sinlessness. No one has ever convicted 
Jesus of sin. Some aver that they have detected lmita- 
tions in Jesus. ‘There are such limitations. In certain 
respects His thought was limited to the thought of His 
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time. He was not omniscient. He was sometimes 
deceived in men, as He was in Judas. He was some- 
times baffled by people who felt no response to Him in 
their soul. But no one has ever convicted Jesus of sin. 
The only saying of His which makes us wonder if this 
quality of His soul was as. perfect as it seems, is His 
words, ‘‘ Why call me good? ‘There is none good save 
God.” But we have only to read it in its context to 
perceive that this is not a confession of moral short- 
coming. Study the incident and you will perceive that 
it is probably a properly impatient rebuke to a man who 
came up to Him with words of flattering, or, at least, 
facile praise. Jesus cut him short and said to him, in 
effect, ‘Think about God, My friend ; take your flattering 
reverences to God ! 

Some who sit coldly to it, say of the sinlessness of 
Jesus, that one may be sinful and yet not be conscious of 
it. ‘To that the answer is obvious: Was Jesus the kind 
of man to be sinful and yet remain unconscious of it ?— 
He who said to Peter, “‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan : 
thou art a stumbling-block unto Me: for thou mindest 
not the things of God, but theythings of men.” No, 
there is something mysterious here. This full, manly 
soul, that answered like a sensitive harp to the very 
breath of truth, beauty and goodness, shows no signs of 
remorse, no scars healed, no memories of evil overcome, 
no trace of old defeats. He had either no conscience 
at all, or His conscience was a blameless thing.®4 It 
is impossible for us to describe, still less to fathom, how 
a sinless man can be, how he can grow, how he can 
progress. Jesus grew, He progressed, He entered by 
spiritual contest into the revelation of God, but all 
without moral misadventures, defeats, recoveries. Is 
not all this a great perplexity in the man Christ Jesus, 
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unless . . . again, unless what? Unless—shall we not 
say—He was a child of God strangely unprecedented, 
unique ! °° 

‘That is, I think, what anyone, who engages with 
the perplexing humanity of Jesus, is compelled to say. 
It is true that we are all children of the Father, called to 
be sons and daughters of the Most High. But this 
perplexing man Christ Jesus is a man apart : 5° so much 
apart, by His unsullied and unexampled conviction of 
communion with God; so much apart, too, by His 
summoning men to allegiance, not to Truth or Life in 
itself, but to Himself as the Truth and the Life; so 
much apart, too, by His claim to convey God to man ; 
so much apart, too, by His claim to forgive sins; so 
much apart, too, by His sinless soul—that we can do 
justice to Him by one title only, and that is, the Son of 
God, God’s Son apart, God’s Only Son. “TI believe 
in His Only Son, our Lord.” 


8 The Descent of Fesus 
into Hell 


HE Apostles’ Creed declares that Jesus Christ, in 

the interval between His death and resurrection, 
descended into hell. Let me begin our consideration 
of this matter by saying something of the history of the 
clause, so strange and mythological to many minds to-day. 
First of all, it should be observed that it was not until 
the fourth century that it found a place in the Apostles’ 
Creed. An ancient writer called Rufinus tells us that 
at the end of the fourth century it was lacking in that 
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creed of the Church of Rome which is the direct source 
of the Apostles’ Creed. How, then, did it find its way 
into the Creed? It is first encountered in the creed of 
the Church of Aquileia in North-East Italy. Probably it 
was contained in that local creed as early as the beginning 
of the third century (Swete). It made its way farther 
west and found a footing in Gaul and in Spain. A 
certain bishop of Poictiers, called Venantius Fortunatus, 
is regarded by scholars as having sent the clause on 
these travels until at length it established itself as part 
of the Apostles’ Creed. It was in Aquileia that that 
bishop spent his earlier life. This history of the clause 
has led Harnack to say that “‘ the clause is too weak to 
maintain its ground beside the others, as equally inde- 
pendent and authoritative.” 

What shall we do with it then? Shall we drop it 
out of the Apostles’ Creed as an insertion of comparatively 
late date? Not, it must be answered, until we have 
considered this about it: that, while it is true the clause 
is a late insertion in the Apostles’ Creed, the belief it 
embodies was not a late belief by any means. The 
clause of the Descent is absent at the end of the fourth 
century from all the creeds of the churches of the East. 
So Rufinus informs us (Swete: The Apostles’ Creed, 
p. 56). But Swete says : “ This is true so far as regards 
the baptismal creeds; no Eastern form contains the 
clause or anything corresponding to it. Yet, before 
Rufinus wrote his commentary, the doctrine of the 
Descent had found a place in three synodical declarations, 
put forth by the Arian assemblies gathered at Sirmium, 
Nicé, and Constantinople, in the years 359 and 360. .. . 
The belief existed from the first, and at a very early 
period gathered round itself a number of remarkable 
accretions ” (op. cit. pp. 56, 57). 
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The belief in the Descent goes right back to New 
Testament times. Although the Church of Rome in 
the fourth century did not have the clause in its creed, 
both she and all Churches east and west believed in the 
Descent ; it was common to all Christian believers of 
the orthodox type. Indeed, as Swete indicates, in that 
period the simple belief had luxuriated in many fanciful 
and dramatic.additions. It was said, for example, that 
Jesus descended into Hades to instruct the prophets of 
the Old Testament and the patriarchs, to promote them 
to a higher state of being, in some cases even to restore 
them to life on the earth. Romancers among Christian 
teachers went so far as to say that John Baptist also had 
descended into hell on an evangelical visit, and the 
Apostles, when they died, fulfilled a similar mission ! 
These are myths and to be treated as such. But they 
are growths that gathered round a simple belief which 
goes back to the days of the Apostles themselves. The 
New Testament makes it plain that from the first the 
followers of the risen Jesus believed that He had de- 
scended into the abode of those we call dead. Some of 
the references to it in the New Testament are not now 
so certain to us as they once were. For example, the 
reference in 1 Pet. iii. 19 must now be discarded. It is 
agreed that the omission of certain letters by a scribe 
has made the Descent refer to Christ, whereas the refer- 
ence is to Enoch.2’ But the New Testament makes it 
plain that Christians of the prime were convinced and 
declared that Jesus, between His death and resurrection, 
descendit ad inferna. 

It may be contended that, in all likelihood, Jesus 
Himself told them where He had been. It may have 
been so: ‘‘ Where wert Thou, Master, these three days ?”’ 
We do not know. But from the first the belief was 
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natural and inevitable. ‘They could not but ask them- 
selves where Jesus had been. ‘They answered their own 
question by picturing Him where alone they could picture 
Him, in the setting and circumstance of the condition 
of the departed, as the mind and imagination of that 
age portrayed it. We know what people then pictured 
the condition of the departed to be. It is not a uniform 
picture. Even so, in our own day, ‘‘ Hell ” differs in 
different imaginations ; some still believing in a region 
of material flame, others regarding it as a state of the 
soul, an alienation from God within, like the alienation © 
described in The Dream of Gerontius. But nineteen 
hundred years ago, the view men took of the con- 
dition of the departed was mainly this: The departed 
dwelt somewhere beneath the earth, in a dim and 
sepulchral abode called Hades by the Greeks, Sheol by 
the Hebrews. The blessed were there in a state of 
colourless and inactive felicity. The evil and the people — 
of moral respectability were there in a dim and dreary 
lassitude, a chilly regret, a bleak remorse. 

Down into this subterranean cave of shades, Peter 
and the others pictured Jesus as ‘passing when He died. 
Being a man of men, albeit the princely Son of God, He 
had to pass thither. He cannot have mingled with them 
there and remained silent. Must He not have spoken to 
them, preached to them, announced that evangel with 
which the air in earth above had rung? Must He not 
have called them to His side and had them share His 
own triumphant life? Thus the belief was established, 
and thus it grew inevitably ; thus the soil was made 
fruitful for all those later myths of the Descent, at which 
we have already glanced. 

Now, it is obvious that if we change our view of the 
condition of the departed, the whole picture of the 
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Descent of Christ changes with it; and certainly we 
have departed very thoroughly from the view which 
sets the departed in Hades or Sheol. Even three 
hundred years ago our fathers felt this strongly. ‘They 
no longer imaged the home of the departed .as a frigid 
and misty cavern underground; and so they refined 
and rephrased this clause in the Apostles’ Creed. They 
added a note: ‘‘ He descended into hell; that is, he 
continued in the state of the dead, and under the power 
of death, till the third day.” 

What is our view to-day of the condition of the de- 
parted? We have no set view at all. We have learned 
to exercise something of that confident reticence which 
Jesus Himself always adopted towards what lies beyond. 
Jesus did indicate a condition beyond of alienation from 
God, and He clearly indicated that the good do not 
— “ continue in the state of the dead and under the power of 
death,” but pass straightway into a blessedness so wonder- 
ful that Home is the word He uses to describe it. But 
while He has dispersed for us the fantasy of Hades 
or Sheol, He has given us no detailed picture to take 
its place. Accordingly, it seems to me well to cease 
perplexing ourselves with what Jesus did, where He 
went and how He fared, between His passage from the 
Cross to the Resurrection. Accordingly, further, we 
might do well to remove this clause of the Descent from 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

Before we venture on its removal, however, we must 
pause to reflect that this belief in the Descent, and this 
clause in the Creed, have a real significance for us, even 
though we discard the form it took in primitive Christian 
belief and a creed of the fourth century. ‘The signi- 
ficance will appear if we consider what prompted the 
belief and its insertion in the Creed, First of all, what 
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prompted its insertion in the Apostles’ Creed? It was 
this : There were men abroad in the Church who main- 
tained that Christ, being the very Son of Very God, 
did not really die ; He could not die; He only seemed 
to die. Now, against this the Church in general main- 
tained passionately that He did indeed die! He was 
man, they contested, as really man as any man is man. 
He really died, did this Son of God, the death of a man. 
He went down, as all men do at death, to the abode of 
the departed. It was because they desired to put 
beyond all doubt this passionate belief, that the clause 
was inserted, “‘ He descended into hell.” Let us rejoice 
they did this! We cling to the conviction that Jesus 
really died the death of a man, that He was visited with 
all the pains and torments that any man can suffer, 
that even His faith had its momentary wonder and 
puzzlement over God’s will, that He cried, ‘‘ Why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” Let us be grateful for that 
cry: this is a Saviour who can sympathise with every 
mood and agony of the human soul. Thank God, 
therefore, that the Church blazoned the Descent of 
Jesus into hell, even though we may no longer need that 
blazon ! 

In the second place, as to what prompted the belief 
from the very first. It was due to the unassailable 
conviction that Christ was victorious over all that death 
involves. His death was a triumph. So those Galilean 
peasants believed and proclaimed. His death was a 
triumphal progress. It gave Him the keys of Hades 
and the grave. Familiarity has blunted our sense of the 
absolutely amazing thing this belief of theirs was and is. 
Jesus, a carpenter’s son from Galilee, done to death by 
the most shameful of all executions, after a career that 
ended in a débacle, His message spurned, His claims 
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extinguished scornfully in His own blood—who would 
dare to call that death a triumph? ‘Those peasants 
declared it so, the triumph of His message, His work, 
His life. But so it is! The death of Jesus was the 
triumph of Jesus, the red seal that heaven set upon His 
teaching, the awful twist that tied the new covenant 
He came to make between God and mankind. This is 
the mystery of mysteries. We bow down before it ; 
but not with closed eyes. We must try to see for our- 
selves wherein lies the triumph of that Death which the 
first Christians proclaimed, when they cried with the 
sound of trumpets, “‘ He was crucified, dead and buried ; 
He descended into hell.” 

We shall therefore turn to this. But before we turn, 
let us review the suggestion made above that this clause 
of the Descent may be dropped. Even if it be no more 
than a blazon of a chivalry that has in great measure 
lost its meaning, it may still retain its place, although 
not many people detect its historical significance : noble 
families still display their shields, although to the general 
crowd heraldry is now little more than a stately adorn- 
ment. But the clause of the Descent is the avowal of 
a confidence in Christ’s unreserved victory in death, 
which is as real to us to-day as it was to its definers. 
On this account we do well to retain it, but it is due that 
we should adjust its phrasing. In this respect I 
would suggest that it might run simply thus—* He 
triumphed in His death.” ‘That is the real kernel of 
the clause. 


9 The Perplexing Death 
of Fesus 


HE death of Jesus is a great perplexity. Is it not 

_ a great perplexity that such a one as Jesus should 
have died as He did? He Himself felt this. At least 
we have glimpses of a wonderment in His mind that 
such a death was prepared for Him. We have seen 
how His conviction that He must die violently came to 
Him like a dawn, dimly at first and by degrees. Even 
in Gethsemane it is indicated that, while He bowed 
before a divine necessity, there was the feeling that 
“ this was something that need never have been.”” What 
an awful thing it is that this perfect soul, the very embodi- 
ment of truth and goodness and beauty and love’s celestial 
spirit, should thus be slain! There must be something 
wrong, monstrously wrong, in a world that brings to 
pass this dreadful and dire event. There is. This 
world is a tragical place. 'Tragical it is in this, that it 
is full of that ultimate pathos, Hamelessness. ‘There is 
no soul among the children of men untouched with the 
feeling that they have lost their abiding home, or have 
not found it. In every heart there is a pain of exile, 
dulled and disguised though it be, a gnawing hunger 
and disharmony. ‘They are disquieted ; they have an 
instinct for some sweet rest that lies secret at the heart 
of things; they long to be taken out of themselves, 
and set in a harmony of life which keeps haunting them 
like a fugitive but final music; they are troubled with 
a longing to be builded into some invisible fabric, not 
made with hands; in the perilous flux of their souls 
within and the world without, they crave for stability, 
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for safety, for salvation. It was to serve men and women 
by taking them home, not after death so much as here 
and now, that Jesus appeared. Later on in these Studies 
we shall revert to this. 

But this world is doubly a tragical place. Tragical 
it is because of the homelessness of man. It is doubly 
tragical because it is streaked all through with perversity. 
In every heart there lurks a hatred of truth and a brooding 
animosity against the good, a grudge against ideals, a 
sluggish desire for ease and not to be disturbed. Inactive 
though it be in many men and women, there is in all a 
jealousy of perfection which, if perfection keep well away 
from us, will let it be, though it eyes it askance; but 
let perfection invade us to disturb us, to challenge us, 
to summon us to allegiance, this jealousy will, more 
often than not, surge up in panic against it, decry it, 
assault it, kill and destroy it. There are in human 
nature other passions than that of homeless aspiration. 
There is a passion of infernal perversity which will even 
kill the very thing it longs for and loves.”* 

In such a world as this Jesus had to die. He could 
not escape. It was written, and fore-ordained, and 
decreed by the constituent nature of things. As this 
world is, or as this world was, a messenger of intolerable 
~ truth is always slain. Do you exclaim in your perplexity 
that this is an unnatural thing? It is: but it is so 
because human nature, as it is, is an unnatural thing, 
and human nature is an unnatural thing because some 
perversity called Sin, in a man’s heart, is an unnatural 
thing. Do you cry out in your perplexity that if the 
messengers of truth are always resisted and generally 
destroyed, there can be no God of reason, justice, love, 
in the heavens? Indeed, there cannot be, if God be 
some aggrieved and frigid potentate, apart, above the 
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blue arc of heaven, insensible of these tragedies in the 
earth. But what if God Himself be a participator in 
the sufferings and spiritual victories of these deaths ? 
What if the cup that poisoned Socrates and the cross 
that bled Jesus, be somehow in the heart of God.®® Do 
not lose that belief until the messengers and martyrs 
of truth and salvation themselves lose belief in God. If 
Jesus in all His agony still believed in a Father-God, 
let us hesitate before we cry that such a death must 
destroy belief in God. Do you still exclaim in your 
perplexity that the death of Jesus is a monstrous thing ? 
It is. But, taking the world as it is, and taking your own 
heart as it is, tell me if your own heart does not feel 
and know that that death of His was inevitable, and that 
it was a triumph. Does not your soul tell you that a 
man is worth nothing if he is not prepared to die for 
what fills his conscience as with a conviction given 
him by God ?—that if he does die for it, there is a 
thrilling completeness about it? It does. We feel, 
we know—it is in us to perceive as surely and swiftly 
as the eye recognises the rays of the sun—that the death 
of these evangelists of truth and of\ goodness is a con- 
summation and a glory. There is that within us which 
cries, This is their chaplet, their inevitable crown ! 
Maxim Gorki, in his Reminiscences of Leo Nicolayevitch 
Tolstot, tells us that Tolstoi was haunted with the desire 
to be made a martyr, to suffer and to die for his evangel. 
“ As you know,” writes Gorki, “ he has for long intended 
to suffer; he expressed his regret to E. Soloviov, to 
Suler, that he had not succeeded, but he wanted to 
suffer simply, not out of a natural desire to test the 
resistance of his will, but with the obvious and, I repeat, 
the despotic intention of increasing the influence of his 
religious ideas, the weight of his teaching, in order to 
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make his preaching irresistible, to make it holy in the 
eyes of man through his suffering, to force them to accept 
it” (p. 35f.). Gorki deplores this. But Tolstoi was 
‘right; at least he was right in the detection which bit 
at his soul, that thorns are the crown of the messengers 
of God, that their words become a multiplying seed if 
watered by their blood. 

Are you still perplexed that Jesus should die? Then 
ask yourself where this mighty matter would have stood, 
if He had not died. In what way or ways might He 
not have died? In two ways. He might have been a 
traitor to Himself and God, and recanted. Would this 
have satisfied us? Or He might have been acquitted 
by Pilate, in spite of the satanic passion of the Jews, and 
passed into an obscurity that would have closed about 
Him as the sea submerges an exhausted man. Would 
this have satisfied us? George Moore published a 
romance some years ago, which pictured Paul meeting 
a hermit in a desert place, a frail and almost speechless 
ghost. It was Jesus: a paralysed soul in a shattered 
body, which His disciples had taken down from the 
cross, resuscitated, and secreted in this desert cell. It 
is a perverse romance. But it serves this purpose: 
it demonstrates to our souls that Jesus had to die, that 
His blood was His blessedness, that His death was His 
crown and triumph. 

Jesus had to die. But again we are perplexed; and 
our further perplexity is this—How exactly did His 
death crown His career, and fulfil His mission? He 
came to bring salvation to men and women, to restore 
them to God, to enfranchise them in the Realm of God. 
Did He accomplish this? Nearly two thousand years 
ring with testimonies that He did accomplish it, and 
they all link it with His death. But how did His death 
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achieve it? No sooner do we engage with this question 
than we are bewildered by the extraordinary variety of 
explanations men have defined to themselves, and uttered 
abroad. How many books have been written, in how 
many languages, on the saving death of Jesus! How 
many theories of the Atonement have been laboriously 
propounded! ‘They say that Jesus in His death is a 
victim offered to appease the wrath of God against 
a rebellious race. Or His death was a sacrifice, the 
blood of which cleanses the participants. Or His death 
was an act of perfect penitence towards God on behalf of 
fallen humankind. Or His death was simply the seal 
and impress by which all martyrdoms enhance the teach- 
ing of good men and the example their life affords us.*° 
It is all a very great tangle. It could hardly be other- 
wise. Can we expect so mysterious and ‘blinding an 
event as the death for mankind of one whom we can only 
_ call the Son of God, to show less than a score of facets 
to our many eyes? But what may we do to find our 
way through all these theories to what shall satisfy us ? 
The course I would recommend to you is this: May 
we not try to go back to the days of the first disciples, 
when this experience of salvation was in its virgin spring- 
time, and endeavour to find out what it meant to Peter 
and John and the others? Could we thus win back to 
Peter and ask him this question, ‘‘ How did the death of 
Christ bring you salvation?’’ What can we surmise 
the answer of Peter would be? I am not altogether 
sure that Peter would quite understand your question. — 
You wish to know what it was in the dying of Jesus that 
saved Peter. But Peter was saved before Jesus died, 
in Galilee, long before they were aware that the Cross 
had begun to throw its shadow over them. Suppose, 
however, we seek out Stephen, who, we may believe, 
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was saved after the Crucifixion, and ask him the question 
we put to Peter. Here again I doubt whether Stephen 
would altogether understand your question. For, ob- 
serve, you desire to know what it was in the dying of 
Jesus that saved Stephen. But was it not the risen and 
living, though invisible Jesus, that saved Stephen ? * 
I think it was. I am sure Stephen would say so. When 
Stephen was bowing himself in martyrdom, to what did 
he look to fortify himself? Was it to the image of 
Calvary he turned his eyes? Not directly. It was 
directly to the living Christ, whom he actually saw in a 
vision. It was the risen and living Christ who had saved 
Stephen. 

Now reflect on this—on the salvation of Peter and 
the salvation of Stephen, and you will see that there must 
be something incomplete in the belief that it is the Death 
of Jesus that saves. Something incomplete, I say. 
This does not mean that the death of Jesus drops out 
of the saving influence and power of Jesus. Far from 
it. But it certainly cannot occupy the one and only 
place in the salvation Christ wrought, because Peter 
was saved before Christ died. It was not the death 
alone ** of Jesus that saved Peter and Stephen. It was 
all that Jesus was ** that saved Peter and Stephen ; Jesus 
who lived in Galilee, who died, who rose, who lived, 
who lives. We go a degree astray when we isolate the 
death of Jesus as the one active instrument of the salva- 
tion He brings. His death has been too much isolated 
in this way. It is Jesus who saves, all He was, the whole 
soul of Him, His whole career, beginning in Nazareth 
and continuing still with us in the unseen. 

Forthwith, I doubt not, there arises this question in 
your minds: What place, then, in particular has the 
death of Jesus in this whole soul of Him that saves, 
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this whole career of His that restores us to God? It 
has the central place. It does not stand alone, but 
it has the central place. All else in His saving life, His 
saving resurrection, His saving presence with us here 
to-night, is congregated about His death. It is Jesus 
Himself who saves, all that He was, and became, and is ; 
but this Jesus that saves comes from the Cross to do it. 
It is Fesus that died who saves. This may seem to con- 
tradict what I said a little ago ; but it is not so. It was 
not the death of Jesus that saved Peter; but it was the 
Jesus, that all the time, even in Galilee, was what His 
death completed and sealed, who saved Peter. It was 
not the death of Jesus that saved Stephen ; but it was 
the Jesus that died and still bore the signs of His 
martyrdom in the invisible realm, who sayed Stephen. 
It is not the death of Jesus, an isolated event in the career 
of Jesus, that saves you and me. It is the Jesus that 
died, who saves us. 


. 


10 Peter was Saved before 
Christ Died 


fe our last Study we reached the conclusion that it 
is not the death of Jesus that saves. What saves 
is the whole activity of Jesus—all that He was and did, | 
the whole soul of Him, in which His death was but one 
element, even though it be the central element. As 
John Hunter once told us: “ Not merely the death on the 
Cross, but the entire manifestation of the Son of God, 
was, and is, the power of atonement in the life of Jesus 
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Christ ” (De Profundis Clamavi, p. 116). It was Fesus 
who saved men and women, not anything He did that 
can be treated as something apart from Himself. When 
Christians sing, ““ We have heard a joyful sound—Jesus 
saves !”’ they sing the truth. When they sing, ‘“‘ There 
is a fountain filled with blood, etc.,” they sing a half- 
truth which is apt to become superstition and magic. 
All this comes home to us unmistakably when we reflect 
that Peter was saved, not by the dying of Jesus on the 
Cross, but by Jesus. Peter was saved before Christ died. 
But we qualified that statement by affirming that, while 
it is plain that Peter was saved before Jesus died, never- 
theless it was the Jesus that died who saved Peter. This 
may at first appear to be a paradox of theological theory. 
In reality it is neither paradoxical nor difficult. Let me 
seek to persuade you of this by trying to unfold what is 
meant when it is said that it was the Jesus that died who 
saved Peter. 

Peter desired, as all men and women desire, to be 
saved. There is this desire in all, even though it seem 
to be inactive, or even absent. With Peter it was a 
hunger, a thirst, a craving. He was at war with himself, 
and he longed for peace within. He was troubled, as 
we all are troubled, by signs and symptoms in him and 
outside him, that he did not fit in with the world. He 
shifted about in an effort after harmony in his own soul, 
and harmony with his surroundings. He desired peace, 
rest, stability ; he felt his life to be a sequence of dis- 
locations. Sometimes he drew a long breath of content, 
and said, Now I am established; the next moment, 
the content was shattered, and the waves of change 
and circumstances washed him adrift once more. We 
know that Peter had this experience, for all men and 
women whose souls are awake at all have it, all whose 
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souls rise up, however languidly, in an interrogation of 
life. It has a name, this thirst for rest and harmony 
within and without. When it becomes articulate within 
us, it takes this voice, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?”’ 
It is called the need of Salvation. 

Salvation: how shall we define what we crave when 
we seek to be saved? I have found in Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet’s little book, What Religion Is, a definition 
of Salvation. He tells us Salvation is peace, rest. 
Again, Salvation comes when we are delivered from 
isolation. But better still, he tells us that Salvation 
means to be “at home.” This in reality is what we 
all desire. It is what Peter desired—deliverance from 
homelessness. 

In this homelessness there are three .foci, central 
points, for Peter as there are for all of us. The first of 
these was in his own soul. ‘There were thoughts, moods, 
longings, resolves there, which he knew were aliens in 
its chambers, or, at least, usurpers, claiming a lord’s— 
place instead of a servant’s place. And he could not 
control them or expel them. Even when he did contrive 
to oust some usurper from his soul, it left behind dark 
traces of its presence which haunted Peter with shame. 
The second focus of Peter’s homelessness and ours lies 
in our relations with the world of men and women 
outside us. Here and there around us is a heart in 
which we can sit down as at a sweet fireside. But for 
every one such there are hundreds towards whom we- 
know not how we stand, or how we ought to stand, or 
how to deal with them. They circulate about us, they 
come at us, now as bandits, now as suppliants, now as 
thieves, now as trustful children. How shall we bear 
ourselves in this warring confusion of traders and de- 
ceivers, simpletons, buccaneers, imbeciles, broken men 
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and women, lives forlorn, lives lustful and greedy ? 
What adjustment can we make of our lives in all this 


' .swarm? How can we find our home and theirs among 


them? ‘The third focus of Peter’s homelessness and 
ours lies in our relations with this round earth and those 
abysmal depths around it, and those monstrous and 
mysterious stars? We have been told that a design 
can be traced in the universe, a moral design—that a 
God lurks there. But what is.man that such a being 
should be mindful of him, this wandering atom appearing 
for an hour and dissolving like a puff of dust, this orphan 
who, even when his heart is lifted up by the beauty of 
the earth, sighs in his loneliness like one who is 
disinherited ? 

It was from this threefold despair and homelessness 
that Peter sought to be saved, as do we all. Then 
Peter met Jesus, and Jesus began by giving him Light. 
He spoke to Peter, teaching him ; and the teaching He 
gave him was a lamp to light up for Peter the road Home. 
First of all, Jesus lighted up for Peter that homeless 
house, Peter’s own soul. He made it plain to Peter 
that a drastic and thorough redding-up of his own soul’s 
house was needed. Jesus put it in different ways. He 
said to him, You must be born again : You must repent : 
You must become as a little child : You must turn your 
soul’s house into a nursery again. It all meant that 
Peter must settle the furniture of his own soul according 
to its proper values—the things of the flesh and all 
material desires in their proper place, the things of the 
spirit, the things of truth, goodness and beauty, in their 
proper place. He must cut off, break up and throw out 
of doors anything that would not fit, or that would not 
keep its place. He must supply tears to God by which 
God might wash the floors of all dark stains. Let Peter 
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do this, and his soul will become a home of peace and 
joy ; Salvation will be on its way. And Peter saw this 
for himself and rejoiced to see it. In the second place, 
Jesus lighted up for Peter that homeless market-place, 
his relations to his fellows. Jesus revealed to Peter 
that the key to that house is Service. He said to Peter, 
In nothing seek to be a lord over others; in all things 
and with all folk, seek to be their servant. Jesus said, 
Lordships will come to you that way ; but seek not the 
lordships that come that way! This was a very hard 
counsel for Peter, but he learned and slowly he rejoiced 
to know it. In the third place, Jesus lighted up for 
Peter that homeless wilderness, the baffling earth and 
the beautiful but appalling firmament. Jesus said to 
Peter, There is a Father in all this universe, in every 
room of it, in every pinnacle, in every dungeon; it is 
all your Father’s house, and you are a son of the King. 
Jesus also said to Peter, He is not a remote autocrat, 
this King; He is a royal working-man, labouring in 
every bird that flies, suffering in the birth of every babe, 
of every soul re-born. Jesus also said to Peter, His is 
not a sentimental love ; He is a Father who calls for the 
same discipline, endeavour and sacrifice, which He 
Himself is continually obeying and bearing. Therefore, 
said He to Peter, be prepared to share these things ; 
and if you do, you shall find joy and peace, you shall be 
saved ! 

All this did Peter learn from Jesus. When he learned 
it, was he saved? Not yet, was he saved. It was all 
too high for him. He saw it all exemplified in practice 
by Jesus. Did that example of it, that working-model 
of it all which he saw in Jesus, save him? No; it 
began to save him, but it did not save him. On one 
occasion Peter was so overwhelmed by the gulf between 
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his own struggling life and that life of Jesus, so perfectly 
at home with itself and the world and God, that he cried 
-out, Depart from me! It was not a Teacher that saved 
Peter, charged with salvation though that teaching was ; 
not one who said, Do as I tell you! Nor was it an 
Example that saved Peter,‘4 charged with salvation 
though that perfect model was; not one who said, 
Do as I do! Peter was saved when he gave himself to 
Jesus, and when Jesus took him to Himself. ‘‘ Gave 
himself to Jesus!’ What word or multitude of words 
can be found to describe this surrender of one soul to 
another soul, this mergence of one life in another life ? 
The teaching of Jesus was like the light of a new dawn 
on Peter’s soul. The example of Jesus was like a light- 
house set on the sea of life on which Peter essayed to 
make his voyage home. But there was infinitely more 
in it than this. Peter gave in his life to the very life 
of Jesus to be lighted, as one torch is lighted by another 
torch, and mingles with it. And Jesus received Peter’s 
life into His own life, and shared it, and mingled with it, 
and identified it with His own. Jesus shared everything 
that was in Peter—and so Peter was saved! When Peter 
_ sinned, Jesus felt it in Himself as His own sin. When 
Peter gained a victory in his soul, Jesus rejoiced in it 
as His own. When Peter struggled towards God, Jesus 
shared his struggle. When Peter denied God, Jesus 
felt as if He Himself had denied God. It was this that 
saved Peter. But, if this be the truth of it, then deliver 
yourselves from words, and try to savour in your souls 
what an exaction all this was on the life of Jesus—this 
communion of Himself with Peter; what a drain on 
His strength, what a torture of His soul all this must 
have been! Not for Peter only did Jesus do this, but 
for all, every weakling, every passionate life, every sin- 
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fouled soul, that came to Him and yielded itself to Him. 
Can you not begin to savour in your heart what all this 
meant for Jesus, to see that long before He climbed His 
Cross on Calvary, He was giving Himself in a love for 
men that was crucifixional, that He was giving His very 
soul to the souls, and for the souls, of men, that day and 
night, as He shared Peter’s burden of sin, his repentances, 
his struggles towards God, He was spending His life’s 
blood to save; that His passion and sacrifice were in 
action even in that sweet season at first in the Galilean 
highlands ; that Calvary and what He did there were 
the culmination of what He was doing all along; that 
it was the Jesus that died who saved Peter ? 


11 Fesus Saves 


BS our last Study we saw something of the way in 

which Jesus saved Peter. That is an old story. 
It occurred nineteen centuries ago. But to-day there 
are thousands of people singing this hymn to Jesus— 
“Thy touch hath still its ancient power; no word 
from Thee can fruitless fall. . . . What if Thy form we 
cannot see; we know and feel that Thou art here!” 
Is this true? If it be true, what an unspeakable joy - 
should this good news be to all men and women every- 
where! To those who are strangers still to this Christ— 
and also to those who are His disciples and friends. 
To the latter as well, I say: to “the saved,” because 
salvation is a growing experience, a developing process. 
It may begin as an act—it is of this we sing ‘“‘ Tis done: 
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the great transaction’s done!” but it continues as an 
activity. The “unsaved” need salvation as a man 
_™ust go to a physician, to have, as we say, a complete 
overhaul, to be surgically treated, to have a cure pre- 
scribed, to be properly dieted. The “saved” need 
salvation, as a man needs his proper food. 

Let me recall what we have so far considered salvation 
to be. Salvation is deliverance from Homelessness : 


in the first place, the gnawing sense of homelessness. 
within our _own souls, where so much is in disorder ; 


secondly, the sense_of homelessness we have in. our 
imtercourse and strife with people | about. us; thirdly, 
the sense of homelessness we have in. this ‘appalling 
universe of round earth beneath us and. frigid stars above. 
From this triple homelessness, all men and women, 
either consciously or Oe ee are seeking de- 
liverance. As a rule, it is in two directions they seek it. 
The first of these is this : They seek to know the “‘ what ” 
of it: what really to think about it, and what to do about 
it. That is to say, they seek to know the truth about 
their own souls, their relations to their fellows, and God. 
That is what Peter did. And he discovered the Truth 
at its clearest and highest in Jesus. Can we find it 
elsewhere ? The consensus of nineteen hundred years 
answers No: Jesus is the supreme Teacher, He is the 
truth about the soul, about our behaviour among men, 
about God. But, in the second place, they seek to know 
the “ how” of it, how to do it. That is to say, they 
search all around to see the life that is thus triply at 
home exemplified, a dramatic model of it, if such a 
model can be found. This is an advance upon the Truth 
of it. It is the difference between a map of the road 
and the actual road itself with a guide before us on the 
road. That is what Peter sought. And he discovered 
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this actual road at its plainest in Jesus. Can we find 
it elsewhere? Jesus is the supreme example, He is 
the guide and demonstration of the road, He is the 
Way. 

Peter found in Jesus the Truth and the Way. But it 
was altogether too exalted and ideal for him. It is the 
same with men and women still. At least it is so, the 
closer they come to the truth and example of Jesus. 
Indeed, the world is full of declarations that the teaching 
of Jesus is too high to be practicable, and His example 
too ideal to be attained. This is said, even although 
there are few who will deny that that truth and example 
should be our ambition and ideal. Do not let us blame 
the world for this fatigue and despair of approximating 
Jesus the Truth and Jesus the Way. Peter. himself was 
burdened with it. But Jesus was revealed to Peter 
as something more than the Truth and the Way. Peter 
found Jesus to be the Life. We saw what this meant 
for Peter in our study of Peter’s salvation. Jesus gave - 
Peter life, His own Life, as surely as if the blood of 
Jesus had been transfused into Peter’s veins. Jesus 
shared Peter’s life, his spiritual struggles, his sins, his 
victories, his defeats, his trembling recoveries. He did 
for Peter completely what we have seen a wife do some- 
times for a fallen and errant husband. Have we not 
seen her redeem him, not by her sweet and generous 
words alone, not alone by the example of her unwavering 
life, but by sharing his collapse, by identifying herself 
with his very soul, making his remorse her remorse, 
his folly, his repentance and endeavour, hers? Thus, 
with a completeness like the fulness of God Himself, 
Jesus began to mingle His soul with Peter’s, so soon as 
Peter “gave himself”? to Jesus. Thus Jesus as Life 
saved Peter: the Jesus who was sacrificing Himself 
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all the time for Peter, the Jesus whose death on the Cross 
was but the culmination of a love that was all along a 
spending, dying love. 

But all this was one thousand nine hundred years ago ; 
and many a soul to-day hears the story wistfully, and says, 
“ Tf only I had been thus with Jesus, as Peter was, I had 
been saved as well. But that communion is impossible 
for ever. “There is no time-machine by which those 
insuperable centuries can be spanned, and the intercourse 
with Jesus in Galilean field and cottage restored. It is 
all past and gone. Jesus as Teacher, as the Truth, is 
still available in the frayed leaves of four brief memoirs ; 
Jesus as Example, as the Way, is still mirrored for me 
there as in an antique glass. But Jesus, whose Life, 
almost by bodily contact, saved Peter, is no more for 
me!” 

To this speech (and a very common speech it is, 
though many a heart does not express it audibly) I will 
make a very definite reply. If you and I had said this 
to Paul or Stephen, neither of whom had seen Jesus 
“in the flesh,” do you not know that they would have 
wondered at us, and pitied us? Had we said it to 
Columba beside the Atlantic waves, or to Francis in 
Umbria, or to Jack Sim who died at Beaumont Hamel, 
or to a humble woman I know, or to thousands and 
thousands of others, do you not know they would wonder 
and pityus? Andwhy? Because all these, with all their 
varying degrees of spiritual vision and temperament, 
know that Jesus is still with them in the unseen, ready 
to fulfil and actually fulfilling all that He did to Peter 
long ago. They know this, they have experienced and 
tested it ! 

Let us think about this, and please let us think about 
it honestly, justly, as of any other fact with which we 
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deal honestly and justly in scientific integrity. This is 
the central truth and glory of the whole Christian re- 
ligion! We have in no small measure lost sight of this 
to-day. We are so much absorbed in Christianity as a 
theology, or as a ritual, or as a social programme, that 
we grow forgetful of this as the meaning of Christianity 
at the first and its real meaning still—that Christ Jesus 
is still there, just through there, and here, just here! 
When the sweet organ throbs in a church and people sing, 
“What if Thy form we cannot see, we know and feel 
that Thou art here,” what does it mean for us? When 
one of our poets says, ‘‘ Yet, while they say my Lord is 
dead, my eyes are on His shining head,” and when he 
pities those who affirm that “ Poor Lazarus shall wait 
in vain, and Bartimeus still go blind; the. healing hem 
shall ne’er again be touched by suffering humankind,” 
and declares that ‘“‘ all the while I see them rest, the poor 
and outcast on His breast ’—what does it mean for us? 
Poetry, Allegory, Mysticism? We are wrong. Paul 
Says we are wrong ; Jack Sim, on the r2th of November 
1917, told me we are wrong. ‘They tell us it just means 
what it says—‘ What though Thy form we cannot see, 
we know and feel that Thou art here.” 

This is a thing that is best thought out by each man 
and woman of us for ourselves. Do we believe that 
Jesus lives? If He lives, does He not live now? If 
He lives now, where can He be? Did He not say He 
was simply passing into another room ?. (John xiv. 2).. 
If so, can He be far away? Did He not say He would 
keep close to His children, even to the end of the ages ? 
Did He not know that After 1900 years we should 
hesitate to believe this, and to act upon it? Did He 
not avow to ‘T’homas, Thou art blessed; but blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet believe! Did He 
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not tell His children how they could get into touch 
with Him, and keep in touch with Him? Did He not 
plead with them never to fail in that easy but exacting 
spiritualism called Prayer? Did He not ordain a loaf 
of bread and a cup as the medium of His presence, and 
is there anyone so poor as not to have a loaf of bread 
andacup? ‘Think out honest and living answers to such 
questions as these, and let your soul really act as you 
think and answer. Will you not be compelled to answer 
either, “‘ This is all make-believe, hallucination, mirage!” 
or, ““ This is the most glorious thing, the dearest boon 
and benediction that the whole round world of life 
provides!” I would ask you to harden your mind 
against it and despise it: that is a comprehensible 
attitude. Or I would ask you to try it. The crime 
against Jesus, and the crime against your own soul, is to 
drift between a sharp spurning of it and a living practice 
of it. But practise it! and, no matter who you be, 
and what be the burdens and maledictions that afflict 
your life, you shall find Jesus do for you all that He 
did for Peter long ago. Give yourself through the thin 
veil in which, lest His brightness should blast your 
sight, He conceals Himself, and He will continue in 
you that work of sharing your life, giving Himself to 
you, sharing your sins, your remorse, your repentance, 
your struggles towards the fulness of your sonship in 
God, which went on from the first for such as you and 
reached a climax when He bled on Calvary, and which is 
proceeding still. 

In this that I try in God’s name to urge upon you, 
there are two points which, I feel sure, are raising diffi- 
culties in your minds. The first concerns the young 
men and women of our company. I am fully aware that 
to many a youth this message may not bring an active 
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and working conviction. They think of it as too 
“* mystical,” or, shall I say, even magical. They are 
indeed attracted to Jesus, to the point of carrying them- 
selves over to Him in allegiance. But they will limit 
themselves to Jesus as the Truth and the Way, as Teacher 
and Example. They can make these aspects of Him 
their own, can fit them into the round of their experience, 
and they say, We shall content ourselves with these. As 
to this I may say that the older disciples among us will 
rejoice with you and wish you a holy prosperity. But 
let us say this also to you: Do not forget that there is 
that further help and depth and communion with Jesus, 
of which I have been speaking, of which Paul and many 
a plain man and woman in these grey tenements around 
us can tell you. There is a reason why we ask you not 
to forget about it. At the present time, in your enthusi- 
astic youth, you rejoice indeed in Jesus your Truth 
and Example, and you are full of hope and zeal in the 
loyalty you have sworn to give Him as such. But it is- 
difficult, as life goes on, to fulfil the truth of Jesus and 
to copy His example. Nearly all men and women 
weary of it, and when they weary of it, they lose heart 
and often simply give up the endeavour. It is when 
these moods come upon us, or threaten us, that it is 
well not to have forgotten that there is a Jesus whom 
you have not explored, even the Jesus who is just through 
there and even here, ready to do for us in all things as 
He did for Peter long ago. It is not every Christian who - 
has discovered that Fesus saves—not His teaching or 
example, but Himself.45 

The second of the two difficulties is this: A man may 
believe and be prepared to act in the belief that Jesus 
Himself is thus present, but be perplexed by the thought 
that he is but one of millions. Let us be reasonable 
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and ask if it is not absurd to think that Jesus Christ can 
consider me, attend to me, in all this surge and con- 
fusion of souls with which the earth swarms. Well, do 
not let us be shy about introducing this puzzle of arith- 
metic into the theme of salvation. It puzzled such a 
one as William James (see his Ingersoll Lecture on 
Immortality). I sometimes wonder if it is not the chief 
stumbling-block of all to those who are disposed to com- 
municate with Jesus, and through Jesus to God, in the 
unseen. Salvation is left unsolved to them because a 
sum in division cannot be solved. 

As to this difficulty, I would submit to you, with some 
difidence indeed and yet with a certain courage of 
experience, the following considerations. The first is 
this, that Christ is now, and since Calvary has been, 
** delivered from ”’ the body He was of in Galilee. If 
this be so, then we may believe, as we saw in a former 
Study, that space has ceased to control Him. This 
has certain implications. Think of it as follows: At 
the present moment I think to myself of some distant 
place, say the Island of Innisfree. I wish I were in 
Innisfree! What hinders my being in Innisfree? 
What must I do to be in Innisfree? The answer is, 
If I would be there, I must arise and go to Innisfree. 
I must take this body of mine, and convey it by car, 
train, ship, train, car, stage by stage through space before 
I can be there. If I were not of this body, I would be 
in Innisfree so soon however, as I desired to be there. 
Not only so, but if I were “free from this body,” I 
could actually be in more places than one at the one 
time. I can hold in my soul at the one time the desire 
to be in Innisfree, and on the Yukon trail, and at Memphis 
in Egypt. The only thing that prevents these simul- 
taneous desires being three simultaneous acts is the 
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circumstance that I am of this body. So, too, is it with 
my absent friends ; I can hold in my soul at the one time 
the desire to be with Arthur Wilkie in Africa, and my 
brother in Ontario. If it were not that I am of this 
body, these two desires would, in the very desiring them, 
be fulfilled as acts at once, timelessly and spacelessly. 
I would be with these two friends at once, distant as 
they are, both from me and from one another. 

Now carry over all this to Christ. Christ is ‘‘ de- 
livered from this body ” ; His desires are, in the very 
act of desiring them, deeds. Besides, Christ, as we are 
agreed, is so full, rich and comprehensive a soul, that 
we Christians have no name for Him but the very Son 
of God. What limit, therefore, can we set to His capacity 
to enfold in His thought and loving contemplation, not 
one or two or three souls simultaneously as even I can 
do, but myriad souls? Even when He was curbed in 
Palestine by the body that curbs and cabins us, He could 
be present at what we call a “‘ distance ”’ with Nathanael — 
and the centurion’s daughter and Lazarus, could feel a 
touch of vaguely formed faith on the hem of His robe 
by a woman behind Him in the jostling crowd. What 
limit can we place to His power, now that He is un- 
shackled by space and time, to know each soul in what 
appals us as the millions of souls, and to be in touch 
with each soul at what we call “‘ the same time.” Please 
make an effort to follow out these tentative suggestions 
for yourselves. It is thus, if I may confess it, I have - 
reached something of a point of view from which I find 
nothing inconceivable in the thought that my Lord, a 
living personal soul “ through there,” is everywhere 
about us, with every individual soul of us. 

“Spirits yonder see themselves in others. For there 
all things are transparent, and there is nothing dark or 
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resisting, but everyone is manifest to everyone internally, 
and all things are manifest; for light is manifest to 
light. For everyone has all things in himself and sees 
all things in another, so that all things are everywhere, 
and all is all, and each is all, and infinite the glory ” 
(Plotinus : quoted by Inge: Outspoken Essays, p. 278). 
This is not the pronouncement of a Christian teacher, 
and you may dismiss it as a fantasy so far as the nature 
and capacity of “spirits yonder.” But on such wise 
we have reason, I think, to image Christ. 


19 Fesus and Modern 


Spiritualism 


He is tangible as one personality is tangible to 

another soul. ‘This was the belief and experience 
which made the Christian religion at the first. A Christian 
at the first was one who was in personal touch with 
Christ Himself in the unseen. Listen to what Dr. 
Denney said of this : ‘‘ On this conception the very being 
of the Christian religion depends ; but for it, that religion 
could never have been born, and without it, it could not 
survive for a generation.” * 

There are many degrees of Christians. At one end of 
the scale is the Christian who says, Jesus of Nazareth 
is the teacher and guide of my moral life. At the other 
end is the Christian who lives with Christ, and in Christ, 
as a man lives with and in the hourly companionship 
of a living friend. Let no man deny the name of Christian 
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to anyone who has any place in that scale. But let no 
one claim the fulness of the name until he has touched 
the experience which Paul and the first Christians had 
of Christ—Christ, a contact of soul with soul through 
the thin veil that seems to separate the unseen realm from 
this. 

Now, if Christ be “just through there ” (as we say), 
tangible and communicable, as one soul is by another 
soul, can we rest content until we have asked, and tried 
to get an answer to the question, as to how we can achieve 
this contact with Him? There are people about us, 
who, if we may trust their assertions, should be able to 
help us. They are the people called Spiritualists. They 
certainly declare to us that they can and do communicate 
with those who live beyond the veil. Surely this is 
hopeful! In reality it proves hopeless. So far as we 
can hear, no priest or prophet among them all has got 
into touch with the living Christ. They share our dis- 
appointment. ‘They try to explain the silence. They 
affirm that the more developed and purified a spirit 
is, the farther removed it is from this earthly life and 
intercourse with this material \world. Jesus Christ 
is too exalted to communicate. Other spirits, in their 
communications, do sometimes give us news of Him. 
But, according to these, Christ is removed and remote, 
as I have described, while others among the spirits 
declare that they are no nearer Him there than they 
were in earth. This is, to say the least of it, very dis-. 
concerting and disappointing. It is so disconcerting 
that, even on this point apart from others, I grow more 
than sceptical of the whole cult of Spiritualism. As a 
believer in the living Christ, I have a right to demand 
that they shall put me into communication with Him. 
For, do they not tell me that, in the unseen while the 
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lower spirits cannot ascend at will, the higher spirits 
can descend as they choose? But if that be so, must not 
even the exalted Christ descend to my longing? Ina 
séance, as my Spiritualist friends assure me, I open a 
door into the very realm of the blessed departed. If 
it be so, how dare Christ refuse to descend and reveal 
Himself to me? If He refuse, as He does, then He is 
no more the lover of weak and aspiring souls He was 
in the days of His flesh: can I think this possible ? 
That is the one alternative. ‘The only other alternative 
is this, that the living Christ in the unseen simply repels 
and declines the practices of these necromancers. For 
myself I feel shut up to accept this second alternative. 
I am impressed with the fact that Christ, who in Galilee 
dealt gently with superstition, and even responded to 
the magically minded, who this very night in remote 
Italian villages responds to the superstitions, will 
make no response whatever to the people called 
Spiritualists. 

In any effort we make towards contact with the living 
Christ, we must seek elsewhere than in Spiritualism. 
But before we disengage ourselves from them, we must 
pay heed to a certain complaint of theirs against us. 
Their complaint is: people like myself cannot accept 
their declaration that Christ is now a remote spirit in 
the unattainable recesses of heaven, but, say they, is 
not that the very teaching of the Christian religion about 
the present place and dwelling of Christ; does not the 
Apostles’ Creed say that He ascended into heaven and 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; 
very well then, what other picture of Christ is this than 
the picture that spiritualists offer? “‘ Sitteth at the 
right hand of God”: is not that the fixed remoteness 
that spiritualists offer ? What shall we say to this? 

6 
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It brings us to those articles in the Creed which treat 
of the Ascension of Christ and what is called His heavenly 
session or exaltation. 

Let me deal first with the Ascension of Christ. The 
account in the New Testament from which the picture 
of the Ascension is derived is in Acts i. There it is 
said that the risen Christ passed out of sight upwards 
to the sky and a cloud received Him out of their sight. 
Many people have difficulty in accepting this dramatic 
episode. ‘They say that it belongs to a time when men 
thought that heaven is high up there, above the bright 
blue sky. But that is no longer our thought. We have 
now no precise location of heaven present to our minds, 
even though we allow children in their hymns to repeat 
the old astronomy of that celestial realm. Therefore 
we cannot but hesitate to accept this levitation of Christ 
within the clouds. As to all this, there are two ways in 
which an elucidation of the difficulty may be found. In 
the first place, it is pointed out that this story of the 
Ascension in Acts is a later story in the primitive Church. 
So it is. The book called Acts belongs to a period in 
which the first simple traditionsvhad begun to be added 
to, and even embellished. And thus this account of the 
Ascension may have such subsequent adornments about 
it. If we turn to the Gospels to inquire as to the 
Ascension, what do we find? We find that Matthew 
has no account of it at all. We find an account of it in 
Mark, which says, ‘‘ The Lord Jesus was taken up to 
heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God.” But 
as is well known, this verse occurs in that part of the 
last chapter of Mark which was added long afterwards 
to supply the place of the Gospel’s conclusion which 
somehow or other had been lost. Next, in Luke’s 
Gospel we have an account of the Ascension, which says, 
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* As He blessed them, He parted from them, and was 
carried up to heaven.” But there is a consensus among 
scholars that these words, ‘‘ was carried up to heaven,” 
are an addition ; they are not found in the earliest manu- 
scripts. ‘Thus it is plain that in the primitive tradition 
of the Church, the details of the Ascension, as to the 
lifting up of Jesus and His disappearing in the high 
clouds, are wanting. 

Accordingly, we cannot blame any of our fellow- 
believers who feel compelled to conclude that the 
Ascension in Acts i. is a later elaboration of the event in 
detail.** But to others of us it is open to accept the 
account in Acts. Not only so, we are able to form a 
reasonable conception of what did happen. You may 
remember the interpretation we gave of the appearances 
of Christ after His death. We found reason to think 
that what the disciples saw was not the actual embodi- 
ment or shape in which Christ now is, but a vision of 
Himself, projected by the living Lord in such a form as 
alone could be recognised and responded to by them. 
Repeatedly He did this. But there came a time when 
these demonstrations were complete. The proof of 
His risen life was at length consummated, and the 
demonstrations ceased. Naturally, there was a final 
demonstration. In that period, Christ may very well 
have indicated it as final by uttering a vision of Himself 
as rising upward and disappearing in the sky. ‘That 
was the just way in which they would understand that 
the demonstrations were at a close. They believed that 
the invisible realm was “ up there,”’ above the blue sky. 
Therefore Christ accommodated the final vision of 
Himself to that belief, and thus they saw Him taken up 
and received by a cloud out of their sight. ‘ It is some- 
times necessary that a symbol should be acted, as well 
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as written or spoken” (Sanday: Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, p. 188). 

So far, then, for the Ascension. After that they thought 
of Him as “up there.” They pictured Him as seated 
beside God in the heavenly places. Naturally so, 
because their picture of heaven was a royal hall with 
God seated on His throne. Their devotion to Christ 
and their wondering worship of Him were such that the 
only place they could image as worthy of Him was there, 
ensconced at God’s right hand. Nowadays we have 
adjusted our views of those high courts and thrones of 
heaven. We cannot accept the old pictures as any 
longer locating the geographical confines and actual 
furniture of the unseen realm. We do _ believe—we 
cannot but believe ; nay, our whole mind and soul leap 
up in the conviction—that this Christ, God’s Only Son, 
has passed again within the innermost communion of 
the Divine, and lives in a spirit and power of divine 
exaltation. But the precise old pictures of Christ’s 
seat are now an allegory to us. I dare say that the time 
has come to find substitutes for them. I wonder if, 
instead of the clauses in the Creed, “‘ He ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty,” we might not adopt the words our blessed 
Lord Himself used of His departure and place, when He 
said simply, “I go to the Father.” ‘ The third day 
He rose again from the dead: He went to the Father.” 
This conserves in all fulness His passage into the unseen 
which the Ascension describes ; and it conserves in all 
fulness the heavenly session of Christ—He is with the 
Father, and possessed of the power and glory which that 
heavenly communion involves. 

It is thus we would meet the assertion of the Spiritu- 
alists that their view of Christ’s remoteness is the 
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accepted Christian view. It is not. Hardly even the 
most traditional holder of this religion to-day really 
pictures Christ as fixed in a chair in the inaccessible 
heavens. ‘The others of us tell ourselves very simply 
that He is ‘‘ with the Father,” but, as the Father is in all 
places of His house, so too is Christ, He is not far away, 
He is here now! But we would say to our Spiritualist 
friends, It was not left to us to make this discovery ! 
All those early Christians, with their pictures of the 
clouds receiving Christ away, and high thrones beyond 
the uttermost blue holding Him, knew that their unseen 
Lord was with them to their very hand and in their very 
heart. They felt Him near as though a breath of heaven 
touched their cheek; they spoke to Him as a man 
speaketh to his friend ; they received answers from Him 
in their heart as though a hand were laid in healing upon 
their breast. 

But how did they experience this? How did they 
achieve it? ‘They did it by a spiritualism of their own, 
one that is as different from that which prevails about 
us, as is a sunny and fragrant moor on a summer day 
from the dim and unwholesome cave into which 
Macbeth descended to consult the groping hags. It 
is to this daylight spiritualism we shall pass in our 
next Study. 


13 The Real Bethlehem and 
the Road thereto 


O be critically minded at Christmas time is almost 

a crime. Christmas is the festival of the child, 

and all our memories at this season, our thoughts, our 

doings, our relations with one another, should be simple 

and innocent and childlike. Our reflections on Religion 
should be conducted in a nursery for temple. 

But you will not call me criminal if I suggest that 
our reflections on the holy Child Jesus at such a time 
should be proportionate. In this, as in everything else 
in life, we are always in danger of letting things lose 
balance. Let me illustrate in a homely way what I 
mean. ‘There is nothing more beautiful in all the earth 
than the love of a mother for her babe. All little things 
about that heavenly treasure of hers are worshipful and 
precious. You know how, as life goes on and the babe 
grows, she treasures everything that preserves the sweet- 
ness of nursery memories—a golden curl from the ruin 
of that tragedy, the first cutting of his hair, a little shoe, 
a little hair-brush, a coral with a bell in it, and other 
darling relics. When we see these devotions, we smile, 
but we bless them. Let us, however, picture to our- 
selves the child grown up to be a man, proudly chivalrous 
in his youth, a pillar of the house, ready to serve his 
mother as a tall son should. And let us picture his 
mother as hardly heeding it. She continues to be 
wrapt up in the memories of the little child he used to 
be. She lives in these. The relics of which I spoke are 
more real to her than the big things this man-son is 
hammering out for her. Surely all this were very 
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foolish !_ I suppose that all mothers, in after days, feel 
sometimes their heart sighing with the much-quoted 
verse, “ Child, child, child, what have they done with 
thee: where is the little child who laughed upon my 
knee?” R. L. Stevenson wrote a very brave counsel 
to all such mothers in that mood of theirs. But it 
would be difficult to restrain a certain contempt in our 
minds for the mother who buried herself in sentimental 
and emotional memories of her babe, and had no eyes for 
the esquire of her present life which her man-son is 
there to be. 

Let us dismiss this picture of foolish mother-love ! 
But do not dismiss it until you recognise that it is really 
a parable of what is sometimes found in the attitude of 
pious people to Christmas and Bethlehem and the holy 
Child Jesus. By all means let us dwell with affectionate 
emotion on the cradle of the babe Jesus in Bethlehem : 
the little shift His mother made Him, the lambs that 
shepherds brought Him as playthings, the star that 
burned above His cot like a night-light, the song of 
angels that was His lullaby. But years have passed 
since then. The babe is grown. Like a sword the 
Son has roamed, on nobler missions sent. He arose in 
strength to work the Almighty Will. He has o’ertopped 
us in a stature that is the stature of the strong Son of 
God. He stands beside us in the unseen, ready to save 
us and to serve us. He asks now a service, not of a 
devotion that is content to handle the sweet relics of a 
babe in Bethlehem, but a service of men and women that 
have to do with One who is our high lord, who hath the 
keys of life and eternity, who is our judge and our 
undying friend. Seek not Christ in Bethlehem! Or, 
rather, let us know that Bethlehem is not yonder, but 
here! The real Bethlehem, to which rustic or wise 
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man among us may repair, is here in the communion of 
the living Lord, the ever-present Christ. 

It is of this I was speaking in our last Study, and I 
promised to say something of the method by which we 
may to-day touch Christ. I called it the daylight 
spiritualism of that sunny reality, the Christian religion. 
It may be described equally well as the Road to the real 
Bethlehem. ‘The matter before us is this: If Jesus rose 
again and was communicated with after He rose again, 
and if He still lives and is still present to men and women 
in the earth, then surely we can get into touch with Him. 
The question is, How ? 

You will agree that the best way to seek an answer is to 
ask, how already has it been done? What have been, 
and what are the methods adopted by the disciples of 
Jesus, and what do they tell us of their methods? ‘The 
disciples of Jesus have really used the same methods 
throughout the past 1900 years. ‘That is a sound 
proof that we cannot go far astray if we give them 
a trial. What are they? There are at least four of 
them. Not every disciple in the past or to-day practises 
all four. Some practise only oney some two of them, 
others three, others all four. It is best to practise 
all four. We shall see that these four methods are like 
four steps, which lead upwards by connected stages into 
a nearer, and still nearer, contact with the living and 
present Christ. 

What, then, are these four ascending methods or stages ? _ 
Let me come to them by describing to you first of all, 
how we get into touch, or keep in touch, with any 
ordinary friend who is out of touch, or seems out of 
touch, in some other street or town. We do so in the 
following four ways. First of all, we keep his image by 
us, in a photograph or picture, and to this we turn with 
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affectionate gaze, and from that sweet brooding comfort 
is born and a feeling of communion. How real this is, 
let those tell who, in the years of War, turned daily to 
that soldier’s photograph on the mantel-shelf as to a 
shrine, or those who in the far fields carried a picture of 
sweet home faces in the left breast-pocket of their tunic ! 
In the second place, we communicate by letter, or, better 
still, by those magical wires, or, more magically still, 
those mere pulsations in the air, by which our very voices 
reach our friend, and his reach us. Is it not a miracle 
that all these distances and all their miles, can be folded 
up within a telephone box? In the third place, we get 
into touch by going off and meeting him at his house. 
We now make contact with him in surroundings which 
are all stamped with his personality, among friends, his 
and ours, who are part of him and part of us. This is a 
contact that leaves even the fluid fire of telephonic magic 
cold. But once again, in the fourth place, our com- 
munion with him is somehow more intimate still when 
we are set down at his table and share his hospitality. 
Is it not so? Is there not something natively and 
inherently necessary in friendship that, as the Arabs 
say, we share his bread and salt? ‘The common meal 
is the seal of intimacy between friends, whether it be in 
olden caves, where they rub sticks to kindle the fire, 
or in a but-and-ben in some “ back land” in Glasgow 
town. 

These are simple and homely accounts of the contact 
between friend and friend. But it is a parallel, an 
analogy, of the four progressive ways by which a disciple 
gets into touch, and keeps in touch, with that friend of 
friends, the living, present Christ. He will begin by 
hoarding and hallowing the portrait of this friend. It 
can be slipped into your breast-pocket, for it is the 
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Gospels, and they are a little book. It is in some ways 
a worn portrait, even sketchy, and with some lines in 
the drawing that are indistinct. But so was the photo- 
graph you carried in France, very torn and tattered it 
sometimes was. That mattered little. You saw her 
in it, you saw him, like a living face. There are many 
books, brochures, and catalogues about this portrait of 
Christ in the Gospels; and many a man and woman 
immerse themselves in these, and yet fail to touch Christ 
Himself! Let them immerse themselves in the very 
Gospel—not occasionally and at long intervals, but 
regularly! It must be done regularly: the face and 
soul of Christ that shine there are too full of suggestion 
and meaning to be carried in the mind’s eye. Do this, 
and without any doubt whatever, the timeless soul of 
Christ that looks out of these pages with the face of the 
Son of Man, will grow upon you and grow within you, 
and win your allegiance and your love. 

But do not stop there! Take the next step in the 
four altar-steps that lead upwards to communion with 
Christ. The next is that wireless telephony which goes 
by the name of Prayer. Speak to Christ in prayer, aloud 
to Him ; or speak to Him in your quiet heart, or use no 
words at all, aloud or silently, but let your prayer be 
but a breath of need or desire. He can decode the 
faintest sigh. In a sense it is almost idle for me to speak 
further of this priceless spiritualism of Prayer.47 Those 
of us who do pray with a sincerity and faithfulness that — 
do not altogether dissatisfy our conscience, know that 
Christ hears us, and that He answers us. Sometimes 
indeed a “ No reply !”” seems to be signalled in return. 
But we know that the connection is through all the time, 
and on occasion the pulsations of His response almost 
take the shape of letters of light behind our closed eyes, 
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almost become a movement of new blood through our 
heart. ‘Those of us who do not pray, or who pray but 
_ little, and that perfunctorily, can only be persuaded of 
this contact with Christ if they really make the contact. 
A Christian sage might argue with us till the brain grew 
weary, of the problems and possibilities of prayer. I 
think a sage like Anselm or Denney could persuade you 
of the scientific soundness of prayer, with as great per- 
suasiveness as Marconi could demonstrate the principles 
of his telephony. But the thing itself would escape us 
still, and shall ever escape us, unless we try it! Precatio 
solvitur precando, Prayer is proved by praying. 

So far I have submitted to you that contact with 
Christ Jesus is gained by the Gospel image of Him 
carried at our breast, and by the holy telephony called 
Prayer: by Portrait and by Prayer. But there still 
remain two further stages. The one is to seek Him in 
His own House. ‘The other is to break bread with Him. 
Sanctuary and Sacrament: these complete the four 
steps by which we rise to contact and communion with 
the living, present Christ. Portrait, Prayer, Sanctuary 
and Sacrament; but the most blessed of these is 
Sacrament. 


14 The Supernatural Thing 
called Public Worship 


HAVE been trying to persuade you that there is 
an undiminished reality in the belief that Christ 
Jesus is living about us and with us still, and that we 
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can get into living, personal touch with Him. This is the 
only true and wholesome spiritualism. Let us now 
pass on to consider the séance in Christian spiritualism 
called the Sanctuary, and try to see how it is that Christ 
is nearer to us still when we meet in His house, when 
we assemble in His sanctuary. 

Do not dismiss this as merely the poor-mouthed plea 
of parsons who lament that what is called their churches 
are meanly attended, as shopkeepers might complain 
that trade neglects their counters. It is rather an 
affectionate cry to disciples of Christ from their fellow- 
discip)@ ‘who are pained to perceive that in so far as 
Christian men and women forsake the assembling of 
themselves together, the living Christ is being denied 
points of living contact with His own world, doors are 
being closed against Him and entrances blocked up, 
at which He stands tragically frustrated and excluded. 
This is no new cry. It was heard nineteen hundred 
years ago. Even then, in the apostolic times, this 
tragedy of the frustrated entrance of Christ was being 
enacted. In the New Testament book we call the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, you hear this cry passing from 
a preacher of Christ in Alexandria, as some think, to the 
congregation of Christ in the city of Rome. There 
were those in the Roman congregation who had deserted 
the sanctuary. I know them very well, for I was in 
Rome then, as indeed we all were, and we know them 
very well. They used to say, “I can worship God 
and commune with my Saviour just as well by reading 
the sacred rolls in my own house as in going to the 
sanctuary. I can have as refreshing a communion 
on the far side of the Celian Hill among the fields.” 
What they said does, in a way, hold water. Even though 
in those remote and primitive times they were denied 
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the succulent spiritual nourishment of our Sunday 
newspapers, and had no petrol to propel them afar into 
_ the country on Sundays, nevertheless what they said of 
devotions at home and the divine temple to be found 
in the fields and hedgerows, does, in a way, hold water. 
But all the time the water of Life was leaking and being 
wasted !** Their friend in Alexandria told them so. 
He said to them, You are neglecting a well-spring of 
communion with Christ which is to be found in the 
assemblage of the sanctuary, as it is to be found nowhere 
else. He said to them, Christ is ready to come to you ; 
therefore, forsake not the assembling of yourselves 
together! He said to them, Your religious life, and 
there is no life worth calling life that is not religious life, 
cannot be maintained except in sanctuary!*? His 
Master, Jesus of Nazareth, Himself said this, if not in 
as many words, then by His habitual practice. Jesus 
was the most faithful Christian of them all in attending 
church! It is very true that He loved the free air and 
the wide spaces of field and shore. As old William Penn 
puts it, ‘He loved and chose to frequent mountains, 
gardens, seasides,”’ where (as George MacDonald says), 
“in God’s temple, earth o’er-arched with sky, God’s 
heart to His might speak, His heart reply.” All this— 
yes, and on Sundays, too! I suspect that certain of the 
Sabbath ways of Jesus would have scandalised those 
followers of His, the Scottish Elders who policed 
Glasgow Green, one hundred and fifty years ago! Iam 
sure, too, that those who betake themselves to quiet 
hills and wide moors on Sunday in our own day, would, 
on occasion, have met Jesus there. He, too, found 
thus an enrichment of the Sabbath. But this, too, I 
know : that, as they met Him and went with Him over 
the heather and the high white roads, they had found 
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Him stop and turn to go back all too soon in the day, it 
would seem to them. ‘‘ Wherefore go back so soon, 
sir?’ ‘I hear the bell of yonder little church,” He 
would reply: ‘I must to worship there!” That is 
what He always did. He, whose soul was the 
sanctuary of the incarnate Spirit of God, felt the 
need of that communion which only the assembling 
together of God’s children can provide—within “ the 
inner altar-niche, whose dimness worship has made 
rich.” 

Do you not think that this example of their own Lord, 
the fount and inspiration of their religion, should give 
pause to those Christians who forsake the assembling 
of themselves together? And if that thought give 
them pause, should they not be moved with apprehension 
when they recall this further circumstance, that Christ 
Himself promised His presence just in that sanctuary 
and assembly ? Did He not say this, “ If two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven”? Is not that a special blessing and attention 
on God’s part and a special presence? It is: and it 
comes by agreeing together and asking in company. 
Did not Jesus say to His disciples, “‘ Wait together in 
Jerusalem, and I will come upon you in a spirit of fire 
in your souls”? They waited together, and He came. 
Together ! that was the secret, and it is the secret still. 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, | 
there am | in the midst.” That word is either a conceit, 
a twinkling fancy of a fanciful poet, or it is a blazing 
announcement that every gathering of the devotees of 
Christ is a supernatural thing, a gateway of heaven, a 
scance of the living Son of God. We must make every- 
thing of this, or we must simply discard it altogether. 
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Therefore, awake my soul and grip it; hold it and 
cherish it through life! Or else wonder at it, smite at 
_it and toss it aside! But, if it be true, what a 
blessed air begins to stir through this dim sanctuary 
and all our houses of Christ! What a new and 
unearthly light begins to touch this altar! What a 
stirring of His robes might not an angel’s ear detect, 
as He moves towards us to bless us, when we kneel 
in our united prayer! ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst.” 

I grant you this Presence is not always felt by us 
in public worship, and I think I know why. Sometimes 
it is due to this, that the blessed current of the Divine 
Spirit, which is Christ, is earthed, so to speak, in him 
who conducts the supernatural rite called public worship. 
His is an awe-ful and perilous duty, who is set forth 
in the sanctuary to open doors and windows for Christ 
to come close to us. He may be an obstruction, as I 
suppose he often is. Be indignant with him ; be angry 
with him, but sin not; and, above all, pray for him! 
But sometimes the defect of contact is due to the fre- 
quenters of the stupendous rite. I was about to say 
“the worshippers”; but those who come are not 
always worshippers. Some come in the mere fulfilment 
of a custom—the kind of thing that is expected of the 
club-men called Christians, ‘‘ honouring the Sabbath by 
a sacred vacancy of mind,” as Stevenson describes it in 
Weir of Hermiston. 'There is less of this to-day. It is 
good to think that the custom of church-going as a 
custom is dying. The living Christ has no use for 
customers. Again, some come as to a choral union 
and orchestral enjoyment. Again, some come as to a 
pleasing variety in the way of public dissertations. With 
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all these, and with all who are Vanged with such mot 
there is no doorstep in their souls at all, on which t 
invisible feet of Christ may stand, no table set on wh: 
He can lay His bread to break it. As Dr. Orchard says, 
*“* We are anxious about those who do not go to worship me 
we ought to be more anxious about those who do.” It is 
only the worshipper who may expect to feel Christ come 
through the mystery of public worship. After all, 
public worship is for worshippers and will yield its” 
secret and treasure only to them. And who are t 
worshippers ? They are the disciples who go up to the 
courts of Christ, with the image of Him whom they — 
meet there held steadily before their souls. As they 
come they say, “ Here shall I agree with my fellow-— 
worshippers to ask that Christ come!” They say, as” 
they enter in, ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together, 
there is Christa in the midst.” They press this promise 
on their attention, they sing their hymns to it as a key-_ 4 
note, they bind it over their shut eyes when they pray.®® Bt 
Thus they do, each in their own way, in their own spiritual : 
dialect, with the gestures that their own particular ; 
spiritual temperament creates—and Christ responds. — 
Sometimes Christ fills the whole temple for them, as_ 
the Lord filled the temple what time Isaiah was bapeae 
with fire from the altar of heaven. Sometimes the whole | 
pageant of worship seems to be passing by without one — 
sign of the presence of Christ, when, behold, one little 
moment comes, in which a still sinall voice startles the 
soul, and they thee that Christ has spoken. Sometimes — 
nothing at all from Christ seems to happen in the — 
sanctuary, but lo, as the night calls to bed, or as the 3 
morning calls to work, a new peace gathers in the soul, _ 
a new comfort and a new hope, and we recognise that, 
in the sanctuary, Christ came and placed a new peace, 
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pe, in the breast, like a bud that has opened in 
grance now, but so secretly did He do it that we did 
know. 


45 ; The Sacrament wherein we 
S see Christ Face to Face 


\X7E have been trying to unfold to ourselves the four 
“#4 successive and ascending ways by which we 
attain a living contact with the living Christ. We now 
consider the fourth of these. Finally and chiefly we 
- reach this communion in the Sacrament. That sacra- 
mental hymn of Horatius Bonar’s must not be dismissed 
as a merely mystical fancy, which says, “ Here, O my 
i Beer. I see Thee face tp face ; here would I touch and 
handle things unseen.” In the Sacrament we attain a 
touch with the present Christ, that is closer to us than 
_ breathing, nearer than hands or feet. 
, There are disciples of Christ Jesus who avoid or 
4 = the Sacrament. The only real defence of their 
_ abstinence they make is this, that they find the Sacra- 
ment unnecessary. It is unnecessary to them because 
a may brood sufficiently on the image of Christ in 
4 the Gospels ; unnecessary, too, since they pray; un- 
: necessary, above all, since they fulfil the conditions of 
His communion with them by meeting with others in 
the sanctuary in His name. If Christ is in the midst of 
them in any meeting for worship, how may this com- 
munion with them be any nearer or more intimate in 
that strange solemnity, the Sacrament ? 


7 
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To this contention, two things may be said in reply. 
Is it nothing to a disciple of Christ that his Master said, 
“Do this in remembrance of me”? ‘There is no 
request of any friend of ours that we fulfil so reverently 
and scrupulously as the request he makes to us on the 
eve of that departure into the unseen we call Death. 
And is not the keeping of the Sacrament that very request 
on the part of Christ? He did indeed pronounce His 
blessing upon the gathering of two or three simply in 
His name, and promise His communion there. But did 
He not also say, Let this rite be such a gathering? I 
surmise He meant by that something richer and fuller 
towards those who meet in His name. In the second 
place, those who cherish the Sacrament are prepared to 
say to their fellow-disciples who do not so cherish it, 
that there is an intimacy and blessedness of contact with 
Christ in the Sacrament, such as no other avenue to 
Christ affords. Indeed, say the others in reply ; and 
will you tell us of this, explain and demonstrate _ 
it to us? 

We shall try. But at the outset we would ask them 
not to lose patience or fling our conference aside, when 
we say that it really cannot be proved or demonstrated 
at all. It cannot be proved, if by proof you mean 
such a sequence of progressive signs and phrases as are 
used to demonstrate, for instance, that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal. Life and its 
contents cannot be rounded up in Euclid’s circles or. 
squared by his parallelograms. Life is full of experi- 
ences which cannot be proved. The biggest and the 
most cherished certainties of life are things that cannot 
be proved. ‘They are known to be real by those who 
know them. Their reality is assured not by. thinking 
or debating about them, but by living them. Our belief 
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in them may be assailed by a score of clever and subtle 
doubters, but our belief is invincible because they are 
-an abiding experience. 

One of those triumphant certainties, which I may take 
by way of illustration of this, is Love—love between a 
man and a woman, the love of a mother for her child. 
This love cannot be “ proved.” Though a man speak 
with the tongue of men and angelic poets, he cannot 
prove his love to a maid, as Euclid can reveal and prove 
the hearts of circles and triangles. If he could, I imagine 
no maid would have him! No mother can prove that 
she loves her babe. If you demanded this of her, and 
she were to tolerate at all the fool you must appear to her 
to be, she might instance a score of tender and serviceable 
actions towards her child, in proof of her love. But 
anyone can show that these cares can be given children, 
where no love is, where indeed other motives altogether 
operate. Therefore do not be impatient when it is 
said it cannot be proved that there is a contact and com- 
munion with Christ in the Sacrament, which for intimacy 
cannot be had in any other way. The reality of this 
cannot be drawn out to you as a mathematical demon- 
stration may. It defies every logic that depends on 
words. But the experience of it is a reality as assured 
to those who engage in it, as is the love that fills a mother’s 
bosom for her babe. 

To put it thus may be to irritate even those who are 
sincerely desirous to have part in the mystery. Certainly 
those of us who in our measure have the experience, 
must do all we can to describe, if possible, how the soul 
of the disciple comes by this experience. I shall venture 
to attempt this, and shall essay it by means of an analogy. 
By an analogy is meant an effort to describe how an 
experience, which you have not yet had, comes about, 
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by reminding you of an experience of a kindred kind 
which you do know. In an analogy we put two experi- 
ences of the soul alongside each other, in parallel lines. 
The one experience you know; the other you do not 
yet know. But we ask you to let your mind and heart 
follow out the line of the experience you do know, and 
to awaken to this, that the experience you do not yet 
know, runs parallel. 

Come now to the analogy I would offer you of the 
supreme communion with Christ we experience in the 
Sacrament. Will you picture to yourself a man, from 
whom, some years ago, death took his greatly beloved 
wife ? Never a day passes but he dwells upon her in 
dearest memory. At night he sits by his lonely hearth, 
across from that vacant chair of hers, communing with 
the living image of her he carries in his breast. Sometimes 
he almost feels he may raise his eyes and see her there 
still, or hear her foot without, and behold the door open 
to admit her. That is the nearest communion he may 
have with her, is it not? No. One particular day in 
the year, he rises and goes forth. He takes to himself 
flowers, such as she loved, and up the road he passes 
to the place of a green grave. And there with devotion 
he abides for a time, and with reverential gestures he 
lays the flowers upon her grave, lingers awhile, and then 
goes back to the solitude of his house. Do you ever 
think of taking that man to task, of protesting to him 
that these were needless actions of his that day, that that 
pilgrimage of his could do nothing for his vanished bride, 
or for himself, in the way of compassing fellowship 
with her, beyond the fellowship he secures by remaining 
at the old fireside and communing with her in spirit 
there? If you did so protest to him, he would have 
little to say for himself. He could find no words to 
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prove to you that, by that special pilgrimage, a special 
blessing was his. But he knows by the undemonstrable 
experience of his soul—what we all know, or yet shall 
know—that by going to that particular place, with those 
flowers whose very fragrance is like a breath of her 
presence, by handling them, and by all the passionate 
but peaceful ritual of that visit, his soul is satisfied with 
a fellowship, richer, nearer, fuller, dearer, than at any 
other time. 

Now, all this is a parable of the Sacrament, and our 
communion with Christ therein. Somewhat thus it 
is with the Sacrament, as compared with what we call 
the ordinary meetings of disciples in Christ’s name. 
True, in the Sacrament we go to the same place as on 
ordinary days when we commune with Christ as about 
the hearth. And yet it is a different place. The furnish- 
ing of the holy table, the vessels of His Passion, the very 
air of a sacramental day, make it as different a place as 
is yonder green grave different from my friend’s fireside. 
Thither we go, and by attending at the Table adorned 
with the symbols and seals of that death of His, which 
was His entrance into Life in its fulness; by handling 
the Bread and Wine as the flowers and seeds of a 
heavenly faith; by the movements, the gestures, the 
pauses, the lingering silences of that loving ritual—the 
innermost veils, which, on other days, shroud, however 
faintly, the fellowship of our souls with the living and 
joyous Christ, are drawn aside ! 

Is there anyone of us to whom all this seems too exalted, 
too remote, too mystically fine? Well, if you have not 
yet attempted it, do not decline it thus, until you try ! 
But you may say, “ I have tried it, and yet I am a stranger 
to the emotions which your description tries to symbolise. 
I think I have communion with Christ in His Sacrament, 
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but it is hardly as you describe. On Christ in the 
Sacrament I dwell as I might on Plato or any other great 
master of the human soul. On Christ I dwell as the 
supremest master of the human soul; and by dwelling 
thus on His teaching, by immersing myself in His spirit, 
I have communion with Him. Is there anything in this 
that I lack ?” ® 

I do not think there is; and yet, perhaps there is ! 
But I do think that the Christ, who Himself is nearer to 
us at His Table than the neighbour in the pew beside us, 
is always more hospitable to us than our thoughts and 
emotions about His presence would seem to warrant. 
Even if a man come to the Sacrament with no more 
thought (as we say) of Christ than that a revealer of God 
debated and died for man’s reconciliation with God long 
ago, and that here in this rite of remembrance we bring 
our gratitude to Him and our allegiance to His revelation, 
to a point of renewed resolve, even so, I believe that 
Christ passes unseen from His Table to where that man 
waits, and enters his soul with a living and personal 
abundance of which the man is almost unaware. Christ, 
I think, is always more hospitable to us than our thoughts 
of Him deserve, if our thoughts of Him are sincere, 
devotional and active. But here I check myself and 
say: Do not let us stop the growth within us of those 
visions of His actual presence with us,°? His wooing and 
invading presence, by which that communion comes as 


it came to him who sang, “ Here, O my Lord, I see Thee 
face to face.” 54 


16 The Second Coming of 
Christ 


N these Studies in Christian belief along the line 
of the Apostles’ Creed, we have now reached the 
subject of the Second Coming of Christ. We come to 
the clause which runs, ‘“‘ From thence He shall come 
to judge the quick and dead.” 

The first disciples believed very definitely in the 
second coming of Christ. He had passed into the 
invisible, but He was coming back again in overwhelming 
splendour, majesty and might. He would return through 
the riven skies, on tumultuous and shining clouds. A 
trumpet would thrill through heaven and earth; the 
monumental dead would rise, and all the living join 
them in the assemblage of God’s final assize. The world 
would reach its end and consummation, and Christ be 
saluted as Lord of all, in ecstatic joy by some, in horror 
and remorse by others. And all this was near at hand. 
At any hour in the golden day or in the white night, they 
might lift up their eyes and see this blazing return of 
Christ break forth and overshadow the brightness of the 
sun and all the stars. Such was their picture of the 
“‘ parousia,” and thus momentarily they expected it. 
Nothing happened. The days grew to months, the 
months to years, the years to generations, and the sun 
moved through his daily circuit with unchanging and 
ironic regularity ; the stars were hung out coldly in the 
sky like funeral tapers, and Christ came not ! 

What had gone wrong? Had the promises that 
Christ made gone wrong, for had not He most certainly 
foretold His coming again in power and judgment and 
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glory? The promises of Christ had not gone wrong, 
but their understanding of them had erred. What had 
Christ promised as to His return? ‘Two things He 
had intimated. First: that the end of the world was 
nigh. Second: that He Himself, in spite of desertion, 
torture and death and the seeming triumph of His 
enemies, was coming again in potent glory, and coming 
soon. I have already dealt in some measure with the 
real significance of these pronouncements. Of the first 
I have already spoken ; that is, as to what He said of 
the ‘‘ end of the world.” We saw that when He speaks 
of the end of the world as imminent, it is the end of a 
world-age He is announcing. And certainly a world-age 
did come then toa close. The age of the Hebrew nation 
and church, in which the revelation of God had hitherto 
chiefly functioned, came to. an end. It was of this Jesus 
said, “I tell you, the present generation will not pass 
away, till all this happens ” (Mark xiii. 30). Not only 
of the Hebrews, but also of pagan Greece and Rome, _ 
it is true that the knell of a world-age sounded. It is 
not too much to say that on the day the Nazarene talked 
face to face with certain Greeks im the cloisters of the 
Temple, and, again, in the hour in which the pupil of 
the Nazarene stepped ashore in Macedonia, Apollo and 
Pan knew that a new world was born. 

But what did He say of His coming again soon in glory 
and power? How did He describe it? It is not easy 
to know whether, in the Gospel story, we have in all - 
instances the words and descriptions that Jesus Himself 
uttered. For example, in Mark xiii. and Luke xxi. there 
are speeches attributed to Jesus about the second coming, 
which to-day’s sober scholarship believes were not His 
actual utterances. ‘They are an insertion from an inde- 
pendent source, a separate book or writing of an 
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“apocalyptic ” character. But apart from these un- 
certain utterances, there are sayings of Jesus which 
undoubtedly declare that He announced His coming 
again ‘‘ on the clouds,” and the like. Now, if that be 
so, are the first believers to be blamed for the picture of 
the second coming which they formed, and which was 
not fulfilled ? Why did Jesus use such images ? 

A quite reliable answer can be found to such questions. 
I have already suggested it; but this is so important a 
matter that I ask leave to dwell on it again, and to explore 
it further. To begin with, we may be quite sure that 
Jesus did not really anticipate that He would come again 
in a setting of tumults in the heavens and a blaze above 
the earth. That was the popular image of Messiah’s 
coming. Jesus believed Himself to be Messiah, but in 
His own soul, as is plain from the Gospel narrative, He 
rose far above the vulgar fantasy. In the beginning of 
His career, He debated with Himself whether He should 
venture to fulfil that image, but He put it behind Him, 
yea, as a “‘ temptation of Satan.” We cannot believe, 
therefore, that at the close of His earthly career, as He 
stood before Caiaphas, He yielded to the dream He 
had definitely rejected three years before. Consider this 
also : that, as His career moved from its popular spring- 
time to its winter of desertion and seeming failure, He 
perceived and He taught that His Kingdom would come 
as a gradual growth in the world, like leaven, like a little 
seed. This bears out the contention that He did not 
really anticipate His coming to earth again with the 
immediacy and abruptness of that second advent in 
shattered skies and rolling clouds which the first believers 
anticipated. 

But this does not explain why He used the imagery 
of a celestial descent, when addressing Caiaphas. Why 
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did He utter Himself to Caiaphas in that fashion ? 
The answer, as in a previous Study I have indicated, is 
this : He spoke in the only way that Caiaphas and those 
about him could understand. He borrowed the picture 
of the advent of God’s Vicegerent which possessed their 
minds, but which He Himself had so clearly discarded, 
and cast it before them with a gesture that has a certain 
defiance in it, as a shattering symbol of His coming again 
in a power and glory which, in its real meaning, they 
would not understand, even if they could. 

Now, it was to this imagery of the second coming 
that the disciples clung. Not even they understood 
as they ought to have understood. That may seem a 
harsh assertion. Possibly or probably Jesus, in His 
talks with them alone, used such imagery to them as 
well. But He had ground for thinking they could pene- 
trate the symbolism. From the day at Czsarea Philippi 
when Peter saw Jesus as the Messiah, not of popular 
expectation, but as Jesus longed for them to see Him, 
He surely had reason to think that they detected the 
reality behind the imagery. But they did not penetrate 
it lastingly. They still adhered\to the imagery of the 
return, and looked to see it fulfilled. It was not fulfilled. 
But all the same the second coming was fulfilled. It 
. was fulfilled in power and glory, and it was fulfilled soon. 

Christ came again. He came again in that unexampled 
manifestation of Himself called the Resurrection. He 
came again in that surge of power which is embodied 
in the event called Pentecost. He came again, and He 
remained with them, an unseen Presence indeed, but 
as a living, personal Presence with every soul among 
them that turned to Him and kept in touch with Him. 
He walked with them, an unseen but quickening com- 
panion. He stood guard beside them in danger, He 
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beckoned them in their glorious war for God, He dwelt 
in their homes with them, He stood in the centre of their 
worship. He came again in the creation and growth of 
His Church. He began to grow the Church of believers 
as an incarnation of His living presence, of which He was 
the Head, and in which He continued, even as the soul 
inhabits and inspires the body. 

I would.ask you, as I asked you formerly, if this is not 
by far a more wonderful second coming of the Christ 
than the appearance of a demi-god in the skies, enrolled 
in clouds like the picture of a pagan Jove. Be it re- 
marked that the first believers knew that Christ had 
thus come to them; they experienced this second 
coming. Nevertheless they still clung to the old imagery 
of the advent. They misunderstood.5® This misunder- 
standing of theirs was not altogether unfortunate. It 
served a beneficial purpose for a time. Sometimes God 
permits a partial view of truth, or even a misunderstanding 
of truth, to work a good work. So it was with this 
misunderstanding of the second coming of Christ. It 
prevented the Christian Faith from settling back into 
old paganisms and pagan compromises. At any hour, 
they believed, Christ would come in the clouds and sum 
up all things. Therefore they must be ready and un- 
entangled with old ways of life, a society of people apart, 
ready for the Bridegroom’s sudden appearing. As I 
say, this helped to work a separation and consolidation 
of the Church, without which its precarious life at the 
outset would have been imperilled. But the misunder- 
standing threatened to do damage, and damage it did 
to the Church and the Church’s function. Their picture 
of the second coming so possessed them that the plain 
everyday duties of Christians in the world tended to fall 
into disorder. They, or many of them, ceased to 
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engage in these duties: they stopped work. A certain 
demoralisation began. In upon this broke Paul, as 
we may see in his letters to Thessalonica. He himself 
was at one with them in their conception of the second 
coming as an apocalyptic.°’ But this.great son of 
Christ, so sane and orderly with all his ecstasy of faith 
and imagination, struck in upon them and said: Even 
so the Christ will manifest Himself, but no one knows 
when. Therefore, get on with the day’s work! The 
Day of the Lord is in the Lord’s hands. Leave it there, 
and do you fill up your own day, while it is called day ! 

Very important issues await our further consideration 
of this great theme. But, before we proceed to these, 
let us recognise firmly and simply this: that the second 
coming which Christ promised came to pass as He 
intimated it. It occurred nineteen hundred years ago. 
But recall this also: that the second coming was 
not an event which occurred then and ceased. It still 
goes on. Christ in His second coming is with us here 
and now. ‘This is a glorious and solemnising truth ! °° 

Further questions, however, occur to our minds. What 
of the revelations and predictions\about Christ, given us 
in the Revelation of St. John ? What of the Millennium ? 
What of the descent of the New Jerusalem in this earth ? 
If Christ be already come, will this world, even with 
Christ come into it, go on indefinitely with advances 
of His Kingdom at one time, and, at other times, relapses 
and retrogressions, without some final end? Can we 
look forward to a final triumph of the presence of Christ ? 
Is there an end of this earthly scheme of things in God ? 
It is to these questions we must now turn. 


17 The End of the World 
: (1) 


N our last Study we considered the Second Coming of 
Christ. Christ told His disciples He was coming 
back, and coming again soon, in power and judgment. 
He did so come and He came soon ; and the first disciples, 
and His latest disciples, have experienced this. But the 
imagery which Christ borrowed from popular expecta- 
tions of Messiah’s coming and used as a symbolism of 
His own return was misunderstood by the early believers. 
Christ did not return in that guise. And so, on the 
one side, some of them allowed the blazing Return to 
take a secondary place in their thoughts, and gave them- 
selves up to the zealous but gradual development of the 
Kingdom of God in earth, in co-operation with their 
unseen but intimately present Lord. But, on the other 
hand, others of them let their imagination brood on the 
imagery of Christ’s world-shaking return, and by so 
doing came to develop in further and fuller detail the 
drama of Christ on the clouds that had failed to be 
enacted, but which, they believed, had only been un- 
accountably postponed. They turned to old Hebrew 
apocalypses, and to current apocalypses, and from these 
they borrowed in filling out the sweeping spectacle 
with which their dreams were possessed. The kind of 
drama they constructed may be seen in the New Testa- 
ment, in the book called the Revelation of St. John. 
It is a book out of which no one has been able to 


construct a consistent and homogeneous drama. ‘This 
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is not to be wondered at, for the compiler, or compilers, 
has evidently bestirred himself among Jewish apocalypses, 
and has pressed into his service various and differing 
images and visions of the last things and the last days. 
The immediate purpose of the book was to strengthen 
and encourage Christians in the persecution they suffered 
under the emperor Domitian. It bids them be loyal, 
to lift up their eyes in hope, for Christ is coming in a 
majesty of power and a blinding glory of judgment. 
Rome, the bloody persecutor, shali be overthrown, 
Satan most horribly subdued, and the saints of God 
marshalled in triumph and splendour about the victorious 
and regnant Christ. All this, however, is caparisoned 
with great and almost monstrous wonders in heaven, 
earth and hell. Every now and then we come across a 
phrase, or a section, of pure and shining spiritual sug- 
gestiveness. But over all rolls a cloud of murky imagery. 
Among the features which unenlightened minds among 
Christian believers have accentuated is the Millennium, 
a thousand years’ reign of Christ in the earth, which will 
precede the final summing up of all things. But this 
is only one feature of several which believers of a certain 
type throughout the centuries have allowed to absorb 
their thoughts and anticipations, interpreting them as 
predictions to be literally fulfilled. All this kind of 
thing must be dismissed by us. It has been dismissed 
by interpreters among us of the purposes of God, who 
evince in many ways their possession of the Spirit. It 
originated in a misunderstanding on the part of the early 
disciples of imagery used by Christ, but used by Him 
symbolically, a misunderstanding which developed and 
decked itself out in a riot of current apocalypses which 
lay only too conveniently to their excited!grasp.* 

It is to be observed that there is an imaginative abandon 
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about the Last Things in Revelation which is not found 
in what Christ Himself discloses as to the End of Things. 
In the Gospels Christ shows, in comparison, a definite 
reticence about all that the Book of Revelation piles up 
with such abundant and awesome detail. The terrific 
play of horses and vials, chains and dragons, the scarlet 
woman, the millennium, and the like, is not derived from 
Christ. On-the other hand, let us arrest ourselves to 
remark that there is certainly one abiding pronounce- 
ment in the Book of Revelation, which does derive 
simply and directly from Christ. It is this: There 
comes a day in the history of this world, and mankind in it, 
when all will reach its definite and final end in God. 

We have indeed concluded that the Second Coming of 
Christ, as He intimated it, came to pass, that it came 
soon, that it still goes on, that Christ in His Second 
Coming is with us here and now. But questions arose 
in our minds herewith, and chiefly this—If Christ be 
already thus come, will this world, even with Christ 
come into it, go on indefinitely, with advances of the 
Kingdom at one time, and, at other times, with grievous 
lapses and rebuffs, without some final end? Can we 
look forward to a final triumph of the presence of Christ ? 
Is there an End of this world in God ? 

The Book of Revelation answers Yes ; and, in spite of 
all its tumultuous imagery of that End, it derives its 
answer from Christ Himself. Christ Himself foretold 
this; He taught it: He uttered it as a sure conviction 
of His soul. This is manifest if we look to certain of 
His parables, such as that of the Tares, the Draw-net, 
and the like. There we do perceive that He sustained 
a conviction in His soul of a period set by God to the 
fluctuating struggles and blood-bought progress. of this 
world in which we live. The Kingdom is already,come, 
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but its consummation is yet to be.® As to when it 
may arrive—that, He declares, is known only to God. 
But He does declare that there comes a Day of the sum- 
mation of the earth, the End of this world in God. 

If we study this revelation or conviction of Christ’s, 
we shall find it turn on three points. The first is this : 
God’s Kingdom in this earth will advance as a sure, 
though gradual growth. The second is this: Through- 
out that advance and growth, the contest with evil in the 
world, the struggle of the Kingdom of Light with the 
Kingdom of Darkness, will continue. The third point 
is this : This advance of the Kingdom with its continuous 
struggle will come to a crisis in which an end will be 
put to it, and all be brought to a triumphant close in 
God. : 

There are three groups of people to whom this three- 
fold conviction of Christ’s ought to be commended at the 
present time. In the first place, there are those among 
us who are disposed to deny, or do deny, that there is 
any real progress in the world at all. Even that high 
and platonic spirit, Dean Inge, has sometimes the air 
of one who doubts the reality of progress. It has become 
quite a fashionable course to revert to the fatalism of 
Fitzgerald’s Omar. Flinders Petrie has many disciples 
who would have us believe that the only progress in this 
world, and in mankind, is a movement like the waves of 
the sea, now up, now down, but the level remaining 
practically unaltered. As I say, this has become quite a 
fashionable doctrine; and certainly it is not difficult 
to find much to say in support of it. For one thing, 
the lazy belief, current before the Great War, that there 
is a Progress in the world which pursues continuously 
and almost automatically an even and upward line, 
suffered a rude shaking in the cataclysm of that bloody 
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barbarism. For another thing, in the generation before 
the War, we misinterpreted what Progress is. We were 
too much inclined to interpret it in terms of material 
‘betterments, mechanical contrivances and conveniences. 
We forget that if there is any real thing called Progress, 
it must be at the heart of it an advance in character, 
in purer thought, in larger souls, in more generous 
dispositions. Furthermore, we forgot that if there is 
any real thing called Progress, it must be a movement 
towards some definite idea, some envisaged end. As 
Mr. Chesterton says: “‘ Progress by its very name 
indicates a direction; and the moment we are in the 
least doubtful about the direction, we become in the 
same degree doubtful about the progress.” This is 
true. It is only when mankind, or live groups of men 
and women, have a sure vision of a direction, and that a 
spiritual direction, that there is or can be progress in the 
world. Itis because so many have no such vision to-day 
that doubt or denial of Progress is customary among us. 
It is to these people that we commend the first part 
of the threefold conviction that filled the soul of Christ, 
namely, there is in the world a Kingdom of God which 
will certainly move at last to a final and definite culmina- 
tion in the earth. And surely it is so; or surely we see 
signs and traces of this for ourselves. Take any open- 
minded survey of the history of mankind, and we must 
be blind if we fail to see that the average soul and con- 
science of mankind to-day is of a higher order than it 
was even a thousand years ago. A persuasive survey 
of this kind may be found in Lord Acton’s essays and 
lectures. Or let it be, I make bold to submit, Mr. Wells’ 
Outline of History. Its austere critics may scorn his 
judgments in a score of ways; but nothing can destroy 
the broad impression which his vivid pages make upon 
8 
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the mind, that man is a progressive character. Man 
does not follow, nor has he followed, a line of advance 
that proceeds evenly and upwardly all the time. But his 
progress is not a recurrent welter of waves in an even 
sea; it is a tide that rises with many a withdrawal of its 
waves, but still it rises! ‘‘ For while,” as Clough sings, 
“the tired waves, vainly breaking, seem here no painful 
inch to gain, far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
comes silent, flooding in, the main!” Christ Jesus 
recognised that Progress, even the progress of God’s 
Realm in earth, proceeds by alternations of manifest 
advance, and seasons when the devil himself seems for 
the time to have triumphed. But He believed in progress ; 
He lived and died for progress ; He is living and labouring 
now for progress. And all this He did and does because 
His soul was filled to overflowing with the vision of an 
End, a consummation of the victorious, struggling 
Realm of God in the earth. 

This is the thing we need to-day. It is the vision we 
commend to those who faint, or grow cynical, at the 
prospect of an endless see-saw of the world between a 
dim God and a dark abyss of sradual extinction. We 
need Christ’s vision of a Goal for the world, a goal that 
rests in God, and a final Commonwealth of God. They 
have no right to the title of disciple of Christ who are 
untouched, nay, uninspired, by this dream, which formed 
the very fabric of His soul, more real to Him than this 
solid earth. 

So much, then, for the first part of the threefold 
conviction which possessed Christ, as to the End of the 
World in God. Let us pass on to the other two points 
and the two groups to whom we would address them. 
The one is Christ’s belief that throughout the progress 
of the Kingdom of God in earth, and to the very end, 
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the struggle between light and darkness will continue. 
This belief we commend to those who are found 
_ announcing as their motto, “ The world for Christ in a_ 
single generation.” © The third point is Christ’s belief 
that there will come a crisis in the world, in which God 
will make an End. This belief we would commend 
to such as Mr. Joseph McCabe, or M. Anatole France, 
and their followers. 


18 The End of the World 


(2) 


ET us devote our attention to the second and third 

points of Christ’s Gospel of the End. The former 

of these is as follows : Throughout the tidal advance of 

the Kingdom of God in earth, the struggle with evil 

will continue, the contest between the Kingdom of 

Light and the Kingdom of Darkness will go on, to the 
very last. 

From time to time there arise youthful and splendid 
spirits among us, who lift a banner with this inscription, 
“The world for Christ in our own generation!”’ Even 
the most enthusiastic among them must secretly view 
this proclamation with misgiving. Certainly if it be 
intended to call us to a tremendous effort to let every 
soul in the world hear of salvation in Christ in a single 
generation, we might surely face it, indeed ought to face 
it. But can we really hope to win every soul to Christ 
throughout the world in a single generation? We doubt 
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it. There is a fallacy in this programme. It is the 
fallacy which regards a generation as a static quantity. 
There is no such thing as a single generation. At any 
one moment of time there are three or four generations 
overlapping and merging in one another, and at every 
moment a stream of new births is taking place. It is 
needless to elaborate words to show that even in thirty 
years there is no possibility of collecting this fluid and 
ever-changing multitude into the fold of Christ. Even 
if it were possible to make the present population of the 
world static, so that none should grow older for thirty 
years, and that there should be no addition to it by births, 
we have no real ground for thinking that they could all 
be converted to Christ. A percentage of men and 
women would always resist the light as it is in Christ. 
The pitiful drama of the rejection of Christ in Judea 
by great numbers of those who saw Him face to face, 
will go on to the end.® If men and women, who looked 
into His very eyes, rebelled against His summons, or_ 
passed it by, it augurs badly for the hope of some that 
to-day, or in any future generation, any great missionary 
tour de force will sweep the whole world into His disciple- 
ship. As a matter of fact—and this is the point in 
Christ’s Gospel of the End, with which we are engaged— 
Christ saw men and women rejecting Himself to the 
very end of time.®* His parable of the Tares, and other 
familiar sayings of His, make this plain. Dean Inge 
speaks truly, however coldly—his cold truth is one of the 
greatest refreshments of the present day—when he says, 
“ Christ never expected, or taught His disciples to expect 
that His teaching would meet with wide acceptance,” 
The late Professor A. B. Bruce said, “ Christianity will 
never probably be the uncontradicted religion of all 
men.” °' The Kingdom will advance, in the manner 
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already noted by us, but to the very last it will be accom- 
panied by, nay, it will consist in, a struggle with evil, 
- with men and women who are actively or indifferently 
ranged against it. Denney, indeed, maintains it as the 
New Testament conviction that, as the End approaches, 
the struggle will become even more intense. At any 
rate, let us grasp this point in Christ’s Gospel of the 
End, that up to the very last it will be a fight. 

But Christ did prophesy that an End will indeed 
come.** This is the third point of the three in His 
Gospel of the End. When will it come? He did not 
tell; He did not know. Howwillit come? He did not 
tell. ‘True, He flashed before the eyes of His disciples, 
now one, now another dramatic vision of that culmina- 
tion. But these are clearly allegories, symbolical poems, 
that snatch at and use, however much they refine and 
re-adjust, the imagery common to the poets of that age. 
We must not take them literally, any more than we take 
so the chivalry of Spenser’s Faerie Queen. Spenser 
wrote an allegory of what is happening in the earth. 
Christ, in His great poems and fragmentary dramas, 
spake an allegory of what will happen in the end of time. 
It is an allegory. But it is the allegory of a conviction 
that filled and thrilled His soul with a mighty certainty. 
And the conviction was this—that this world of man- 
kind in the earth will reach a crisis, in which God, after 
an age-long and completed patience, will lay His hand on 
it all, bring the Kingdom to a crisis, and sum up all in 
a final end. 

I ask you to survey this conviction that possessed 
Christ. If you consider its alternatives, you will accept 
it. If you do accept it, a new and triumphant motive 
will enter your life, so that even to-morrow morning’s 
work will be baptised with a fresh and happier zest. 
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You will accept it, if you consider the alternatives.® 
There is only one alternative. It is the picture of this 
world of mankind moving slowly and surely through 
the future centuries to extinction in ice and freezing 
death, the picture that Anatole France and Joseph 
McCabe hold up before us as the certain prospect of the 
race. It is a picture in which yonder sun in the heavens, 
the centre of this little universe we dare to call our own, 
will die, and earth will die. A day will come when the 
tropical air of earth will be white with hoar frost, and the 
warm seas turn toice. ‘The dwindling relicts of mankind 
will cower in caves deep in the earth, where earth’s 
fading heat lingers. They will creep forth, with their 
numb bodies and numb souls, and look on the red cinder 
of the sun low down on the white horizon, and earth at 
last will exhale its last frail breath, and continue to wheel, 
a spectral orb of frozen rock, with the Elgin marbles 
and the poems of Homer and the Bible of God buried 
deep in its marmoreal ice ! fe 

Is this a prospect that our souls can tolerate? ‘ Shall 
man, Nature’s last work, who seemed so fair—such 
splendid purpose in his eyes, who rolled the psalm to 
wintry skies, who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, who 
loved, who suffered countless ills, who battled for the 
true, the just, be blown about the desert dust, and sealed 
within the iron hills?’ There is only one alternative to 
that: and that is the vision of Christ, with which He 
would light our souls—a crisis in this quick and living 
earth, when, some day we know not when, somewhere 
we know not where, God will make an End and gather 
His Kingdom to Himself. 

I have now tried to submit to you Christ’s Gospel of 
the End of the World. Itisa gospel of great encourage- 
ment tous fighters for God—and we need encouragement ; 
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a gospel of hope, and we need hope. To-day the world 
of man lies stricken. The Great War seems to have 
dissolved in horror and hopelessness the Christian 
labours of generations ; and, as I reminded you, many 
in weariness doubt if there be any such thing as Progress 
in the earth at all, while others wonder if God has failed 
His people in that Exodus which they portrayed as a 
straight and upward and unbroken march towards the 
fulfilment of His Realminearth. Let all such really know 
what Christ told of God’s Kingdom and the fashion of 
its advance, and they shall be restored in encouragement 
and hope! Christ prophesied the Great War! He bade 
us know that there would come, and still may come, 
periods when Satan himself will seem to rule the world, 
periods when men and women will seem to hear, with 
the ear of Matthew Arnold, nothing but the long with- 
drawing roar of civilisation, and be reduced to the naked 
shingles of the world. But by Christ we know that 
this is our delusion! The Kingdom grows ; slowly but 
surely it grows. It is a tide that rises, with withdrawings 
sometimes as cavernous as the seeming coilapse of 
Europe in recent blood ; but with all such happenings, 
lift up your eyes, for your salvation is nearer than you 
thought! Turn to Christ’s Gospel of the End, as you 
lose heart when you consider that with all your endeavour 
and the endeavours of the saints, the struggle of Light 
and Darkness remains unabated, with no sign of Christ’s 
Kaiser-battle. Christ does not deal in Kaiser-battles. 
To the end of time His war must be maintained. He 
leaves us under no delusion on that score. “ The road 
winds uphill to the very end.” 

But there is an End! By sweat and sacrifice, by 
victories and defeats, by sweeping successes and sweeping 
failures, this war of God will go on with gradual advance 
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to an End, for God has appointed an Armistice Day, 
when the last shot shall be fired, and He will summon 
His warriors and His enemies alike to settlement, and 
the treaty of Eternity shall be signed in the “ New 
Jerusalem,” with its walls of precious stones, and sealed 
with a hand still shining with the mark of a nail. What 
all this will be like, we cannot know. But the man or 
woman who has this vision in his heart, possesses a 
zest in life which nothing can destroy, and which will 
continue with him to the day he leaps his grave and goes 
home. I see other men and women grow weary and 
fail in their fight for justice and righteousness in the 
earth. In their youth they cry, “ Man himself can build 
and shall complete the New Jerusalem in the earth!” 
They fling themselves into this building; then they 
weary, they grow cynical, they wrap themselves at last 
in the philosophy of the unchangeableness of things. 
But how can a soldier of Christ lose hope or grow weary 
or resign himself to cynicism, as the years pass? For 
him there shines the prospect of a final capitulation, 
wrought by the hands of God Himself to crown the 
work of His little army. With that vision, how can he 
surrender to despair? To his own soul and to his 
fellows, this is his slogan—‘‘ Charge once more then, 
and be dumb! Let the victors, when they come— 
when the forts of folly fall, find thy body by the 
wall!” 


19 Our Obscure Belief in the 
Holy Ghost 


y BELIEVE in the Holy Ghost.” So we repeat. 

But it is one thing to repeat a belief, and another 
thing to realise it as a live conviction, to relate it to a 
system of living assurances within the soul. Do we 
thus realise and relate the belief in the Holy Ghost ? 
Not all Christians, we may safely answer. It is an 
obscure belief to many, vague and elusive. Let us try 
to reach back to an understanding of this belief. I speak 
of ‘‘ reaching back ”’ to it, for that is the hopeful way of 
pursuit : to seek to know what it meant to the disciples 
at the first, how it arose in their souls, and how it took 
shape in their minds. 

The people among whom Jesus appeared had a 
definite belief in the Spirit, the Spirit of God. There 
are two features of their belief that merit attention. 'The 
first is this : They regarded the Spirit of God as dwelling 
in any remarkable man, whose message or career had the 
flavour of the divine revelation and purpose init. Thus 
the prophets of Israel were regarded as men in whom 
the Spirit of God operated. In the second place, the 
Jews believed that when Messiah appeared, the Spirit of 
God, which they believed would fill His soul to over- 
flowing, would indeed overflow and baptise the whole 
people, or, at any rate, all souls that responded to Him. 
They accepted such prophecies as that in the Book of 
Joel which Peter is represented as quoting in his Pente- 
costal sermon in Acts: ‘‘ On my servants and on my 
handmaidens in those days will I pour forth of my 
Spirit.”’ Such, then, was the twofold belief in the Spirit 
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of God among the fellow-countrymen of Jesus: a 
prophet has the Spirit of God in him, and when Messiah, 
the culmination of all the prophets, comes, that Spirit 
of God will overflow to all. 

The next point to consider is this: How did Jesus 
stand to this twofold belief of His countrymen? The 
answer is not difficult. We have already seen that Jesus 
regarded Himself as the Messiah. It is true that the 
Messiah He recognised in Himself was not the Messiah 
the vulgar pictured as coming. But certainly Jesus 
believed Himself to be possessed of the Spirit of God, 
and He did announce that the Spirit of God in Him 
would overflow to His people. In the first place, as I 
have just said, He believed Himself to be possessed of the 
Spirit of God. He was so assured of this, and it filled 
His soul with so mighty a reverence, that while He was 
willing to believe that all sins against His own person 
might be forgiven, they who sinned against the Spirit of 
God, of which He was the vehicle, would never be- 
forgiven, either in this life or in the life to come. In 
the second place, He did announce that the Spirit of 
God within Him would overflow‘to His people. This 
announcement was fulfilled. The Spirit of God, that 
possessed Him, came like a breath, came like a surge of 
inspiration and power upon them. It did not come 
with the exact attendances which the popular view 
anticipated, but it came ! 

When did it come? In the New Testament there: 
are two accounts of its coming. In the Book of Acts 
we are told it came forty days after His resurrection, 
in a heavenly tumult upon the assemblage of the disciples. 
In the Gospel of John © we are told it came immediately 
on His reappearing to His disciples after His death. 
That Gospel relates that, so soon as He reappeared 
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to them, “ He breathed on them, and said, Receive ye 
the Holy Spirit.”” Many students of the beginnings of 
Christianity consider that these two accounts cannot be 
reconciled. Some aver that John’s is a later account, 
devised in support of a certain theology of his own. 
But may not both accounts be reliable and reconcilable ? 
May we not surmise that what occurred was, in outline 
at least, somewhat as follows? We may begin, I think, 
by believing that even in the “‘ days of His flesh,” the 
Spirit that was in Jesus stole forth upon the souls of 
His disciples. But, as to that, we must note two things. 
Firstly, the Spirit that was in Christ did not reach its 
full flower, so to speak, until He died in the fulfilment 
of His mission. Secondly, in the ‘‘ days of His flesh,” 
the Spirit that was in Christ was limited in its operation. 
It was limited very much to those who came within His 
company, into contact with one who was physically 
restricted. But when Christ reappeared after His 
death, the Spirit in Him had attained its full flower and 
force. He had been “ perfected,” as the Epistle to 
Hebrews puts it, by suffering. Further, He was no 
longer restricted by space and time. He was able, and 
is now able, to be with this man and that man, however 
far apart they be in space. Accordingly we can under- 
stand in a fashion how after the Resurrection it was 
that the Spirit of God in Christ is said to have come upon 
His disciples. And thus we can very reasonably accept 
the Gospel of John’s account, that this occurred immedi- 
ately on His reappearing to them. In each individual 
soul of that band this inbreathing of the Holy Spirit 
occurred. They brooded upon the wonder, each in his 
own heart. It took some time before they could realise 
to themselves this amazing marvel, the treasure and the 
power it was within them, As they brooded upon it, 
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their assurance of it grew and developed, until there 
came a day, the day of Pentecost in the Book of Acts, 
on which the glory of it all ran like a blaze of fire and a 
sweeping wind from soul to soul, and the band went 
forth, like one man, to proclaim the glory to the 
world. 

The next point—and it is a very important point 
—to consider is this: these men were too full of what 
they had experienced to stop and elaborate theories 
about it. Surely we must see that what counted with 
them was the experience of the power rather than any 
particular description for it. If they dwelt on any 
particular name for this possessing Spirit, would they 
distinguish between the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of 
God in Christ, and the Spirit of Christ ?. I think not. 
What was nearest to their thought was certainly this— 
that it was the Spirit of Christ that possessed them. 
Indeed, that was what they thought of it in that thrilling 
time, as we can see from the New Testament records. 
“The Spirit at work in them was the Spirit of Jesus ” 
(Foundations, p. 159). It is evident from his writings 
that Paul himself thought of theSpirit as the Spirit of 
Christ. As Professor Moffatt says (Theology of the 
Gospels, p. 177), Paul “‘ normally employs spirit in the 
sense of a divine power acting on the Christian and the 
Church through the person of the risen Christ.” Paul 
uses the phrase the Spirit of God as equal to the Spirit 
of Christ. He says, “ The Lord (i.e. Christ) is the 
Spirit.” John’s Gospel, too, does not separate Christ 
and the Spirit as two separate divine powers, although 
at a first glance the reader may think so ; the Holy Spirit 
or Comforter is the Spirit of the unseen Jesus.° 

The first disciples, then, when they made a picture in 
their minds of the Spirit that filled them, made no rea] 
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separation between the Holy Spirit and the Spirit of 
the unseen but present Christ. Time passed, and with 
the passing of time, the Christians began to theorise 
about the experience of the Spirit. They were com- 
pelled to theorise, because, for one thing, it is inherent 
in man to try to define his experience to himself, and 
also because he must try to express his experience to 
other people.” When this process got under way, 
there grew and hardened the idea of a Holy Spirit 
separable from Christ, and even separable from God. 
We can trace in a fashion how this came about. It came 
about partly because the Christians were affected, and 
naturally so, by the theology of the Old Testament, in 
which the Spirit of God is God, is something of God, 
and, again, is separable from God. But, again, as the 
generations passed, the conviction that Christ Jesus is 
personally present to each believer became more difficult, 
just as it is difficult to multitudes to-day. In this diffi- 
culty they betook themselves to the picture of the Holy 
Spirit as acting on behalf of the personal Christ. This 
provided an image of a more diffusive agency, and there- 
fore easier for their imaginations to envisage. ‘Thus the 
Holy Spirit came to be thought of as a separate divine 
Power apart from God. Once more: we know how, 
as years went on, the Christian thought of Christ imaged 
Him more and more as remote in the heavens. This 
was a chilling image. Out of it grew at last the pathetic 
belief in the intercessory power of the Blessed Virgin. 
But long before that, it resulted in the definite separation 
of Christ, the living Christ present in the unseen, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

I would propose to you that it were good for us to 
get back from this to the conviction of the first disciples.*° 
I asked you particularly to note what that conviction is. 
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It is this’: The first disciples, when they made a picture 
in their minds of the Spirit which filled them, made no 
real separation between the Holy Ghost and the Spirit 
ofthe unseen but present Christ. ‘The Holy Ghost 
is the Spirit of Christ ; the Spirit of Christ is the Spirit of 
God. God is one Soul. We must not divide up the 
one Soul that God is, into separate, divine individuals. 
We must not say, There are some things that God alone 
does, and some things that Christ alone does, and some 
things that the Holy Ghost alone does—each operating 
in His own individual sphere. It is the one Soul of God 
that operates in all such things. 

Does this mean that we may, or should, give up 
speaking separately of the Holy Ghost, of Christ and of 
God? Far from it. There are experiences in our 
souls, some of which we cannot but describe as the 
peculiar influence upon us of the Holy Spirit, others that 
of Christ, others that of God in His glory and majesty. 
The disciples have felt this from the very first. Some- 
times there steal through the soul breathings of peace, 
and sorrow for sin, and hope like a zephyr’s breath. It 
is a holy instinct within us which says, This is the breath 
of the Holy Spirit. Sometimes, as in the Sacrament, 
a divine joy, a divine strength, takes hold on our souls 
like a hand stretched out and grasping ours. It is a 
holy instinct within us which says, This is the com- 
panionship of Christ. Sometimes, in the wide spaces of 
Nature, or under the silent canopy of the stars, or on 
the great sea, a sense of awe descends upon us and humbles 
us, and yet exalts us. It is a holy instinct which says, 
This is the glory and majesty of God uttering itself in 
my soul. 

About all this that I suggest there gather interrogations 
in our minds. And chiefly this question : How does it 
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consort with what we have been taught to think of God 
as Three Persons—Three Persons in One, it is true, but 
still Three Persons ? What, in a word, does it make of 
the doctrine of the Trinity ? It is to this we shall now 
turn our attention. 


20 The Doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Derision of Mr. 
Wells 


HE doctrine of the Trinity, like most other things, 
has been receiving attention from Mr. H. G. 
Wells. He is filled with derision for it. He is so rude 
about it that we wonder if he is quite sincere, since 
great rudeness often betokens insincerity or, at least, 
a sense of insecurity on the part of the rude. He ridi- 
cules the belief in God as one in three and three in one, 
as a “ fantastic danse a trois.” Another name he has 
for it is ‘‘ spiritual monstrosity.” He likens the con- 
clusions of the Council of Nicaea, which elaborated the 
doctrine, to the sharks’ teeth and oyster shells that 
savages wear with religious devotion. Athanasius, the 
greatest figure in the Church at that time, he calls “ little, 
red-haired, busy, wire-pulling Athanasius.” All this 
is a little unkind. But of course Mr. Wells may be 
acting on the principle that to be cruel is sometimes the 
true way of kindness. He is cruel, I dare say, because, 
as he declares, it is time we dropped this business of the 
Trinity altogether. 
But Mr. Wells is not only cruel and unkind; he is 
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wrong. And he is unjust. Let me speak to this. As 
we consider it, we may be led, I hope, to a_ better 
understanding of what this puzzling Christian doctrine 
means. 

To Mr. Wells, Jesus Christ is a man, a~great man 
indeed, but it is as a man that He is great. It is the 
humanity of Jesus Christ that appeals to him. He has 
no use for any talk of Divinity about Him. Now, it 
should be known to Mr. Wells that a great part, perhaps 
the greater part, of the controversy that hammered out 
the doctrine of the Trinity was due to an effort on the 
part of the Church to preserve belief in the real humanity 
of Christ. Surely this should appeal to a man of Mr. 
Wells’ mind. During the first three centuries there 
was a widespread interpretation of Christ which practi- 
cally denied His humanity—a persistent and dangerous 
heresy. The Church opposed this like a man fighting 
for his life and all that he holds dear. It fought thus 
for belief in the real human nature of Christ Jesus. 
Of course the Church believed that Christ is the Son of 
God, but, against the opinion referred to, it struggled 
to maintain that Christ was alse a man, a real man, a 
man among men. It is very difficult to frame words 
and phrases to combine this double belief about Christ. 
But they had to attempt it. The necessity was thrust 
upon them by men whom Mr. Wells himself, had he 
been living then, would have combated as vigorously 
as any Athanasius. Out of this big fight, and the 
attempt to formulate their double belief in Christ’s 
divinity and humanity, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
took its definite shape. The men who shaped it were 
not wild or self-conceited men, as Mr. Wells would have 
us believe. When they were done with it, they were 
by no means satisfied with the phrases they had com- 
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pacted. Far from it. They confessed they were 
groping with words to try to express what they knewin 
their souls to be the truth about Jesus Christ and God. 
They had been compelled to grope after such formula- 
tions, because they felt that views of Christ were being 
taken which dissolved what their fathers had told them 
about Christ and their own souls had experienced of 
Christ. The doctrine of the Trinity was not reached by 
red-haired, wire-pulling jugglers with words. Those 
men were driven back by errant philosophies on what 
Christian generations in the past had told them of Christ, 
and on what the living Christ was to their own experi- 
ence ; and from that study they reached in unto a view 
of God, which tried, imperfectly indeed, but which had 
to try to express itself in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

I ask you to observe, therefore, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity really arose from a study and experience of 
Christ Himself. Let me try to describe in outline how 
it did so then, and how it does so still. The Christian 
belief in God is a belief in One God. It has never 
been any other belief. But as the Christians studied 
and experienced Christ, they realised with rich assurance 
that God is not a blank and colourless and inactive Soul 
somewhere, no one knows where, as many people then 
conceived it, and as many people conceive it still. On 
the contrary, they learned from Christ, and by Christ, 
and in Christ, certain wonderful revelations about God. 
There were chiefly three such revelations. First, from 
the words of Christ, and from His prayers, and from 
His attitude in worship and submission to God, they 
learned that God is a holy and mysterious God, benevo- 
lent, but ruthless to sin, fatherly, but awful in His 
judgments and terrible in discipline. Certainly they 
had known something of this in God before, but now 
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with completed vision. In the second place, as they 
looked into the life and savoured the soul of Christ, 
beheld His doings, His acts, His gestures, they realised 
another aspect and movement in God. I pause to say 
that certainly they did feel God in Christ Himself ; 
they felt within the circle of God, when in the company 
of Christ. Make what you like of that; there is no 
arguing men out of that, once they have experienced it. 
There is something in us that knows and feels God 
when it is in contact with Him, be it in a flower, 
or in a sunset, or in a soul. Maxim Gorki concludes 
his Reminiscences of Tolstot by describing how the 
Russian sage “‘ suddenly asked me, exactly as if he were 
dealing me a blow: ‘ Why don’t you believe in God ?’ 
“I have no faith, Leo Nicolayevitch.’ ‘.It is not true. 
By nature you are a believer, and you cannot get on 
without God. You will realise it one day... . It is 
no use thwarting yourself. Well, you may say beauty ? 
And what is beauty? The highest and most perfect 
is God.’ He hardly ever spoke to me on this subject, 
and its seriousness and the suddenness of it rather over- 
whelmed me. I was silent. .* . And I, who do not 
believe in God, looked at him for some reason very 
cautiously and a little timidly, I looked and thought : 
‘This man is godlike’” (p. 7of.). This is an illustra- 
tion, oblique but real, of what I said, that a man cannot 
mistake God when he is in the circle of Christ. So 
those early Christians, in conference with Christ, letting 
mind and heart and soul respond to Him, detected that 
there is that in God which labours to redeem mankind, 
like one in the pains of birth, which has entered (if 
indeed it was ever absent from) our souls and bodies, 
which shares our weakness, our sorrows, nay, identifies 
itself with our sins, our death. But this is not a different 
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God from that awful albeit fatherly Power they had 
also learned to know from Christ. It is the same God. 
_It almost seems to be a different God ; yet no, it is the 
same God. But it appears as another, a second and 
strikingly various activity of God. 

Still further, in the third place: from what Christ 
taught of the presence of God in all things—in sparrows’ 
wings, in little children, in harlots and vagabonds—a 
presence like a living breath in all things, and from what 
they felt in their own souls of this divine spirit, when 
Christ had risen from the dead, they learned, as they 
had not known before, that God is something more 
than an awful Father set over against the multitude of 
His creatures, something more than a Saviour of man- 
kind in the mass ; He is also in and through all individual 
souls, a pervasive Spirit, wooing, comforting, inspiring.” 

It is thus that the early Christians reached into that 
experience of the God whom Christ revealed, which 
they tried to embody in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
God is indeed One God, One Soul. But there are in 
God these three manifestations and activities, which are 
so distinctive in relation to one another that a casual 
mind might call them three different Gods. No, said 
they, they are not that! They are three elements in 
God, three—what could they call them? The word 
they chose (did those Greek Christians) was the word 
“« hypostasis,” a makeshift word. It is a difficult word, 
used with difficulty, to express a most difficult 
thought. It meant for the Greeks, “ foundation,” 
* starting-point,” “ purpose.” When the Romans trans- 
lated it into Latin, they made it more difficult still. In 
their harder speech they termed it “ persona.” And 
thus we in the West speak of God as Three Persons, 
and these three, One—Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
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We must get back from this word Person. It is a mis- 
leading translation of an inadequate word. How shall 
we state it then ? We may say that the God of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is one God with three dis- 
tinctive activities in the world and in the souls of men 
—God the awe-ful but fatherly Creator; God the 
Saviour in His Incarnate Son; God the Holy Spirit 
revealed in full to us in the Risen Christ.” 

This is a wonderful doctrine, very difficult, hardly 
manageable in words at all, but wonderful. Do not 
allow your interest to forsake it, or your souls to treat 
it as of no account. The soul of man cannot do without 
it. It completes in a pregnant way the gropings of the 
human mind after God. Those gropings have taken 
three distinctive lines historically. The first is typified 
in the Hebrews, who saw in God a high and holy One, 
lifted up, awe-ful in His righteousness, a ruthless exactor 
against sin. ‘The second is typified in those religions 
of old, and in modern philosophies, that have in some 
degree realised in God One who suffers with this world, 
fulfils Himself in a growing universe, suffers and dies 
for men. The third is typified in the Greeks, who felt 
after God, as the Soul inherent in all things, in a pan- 
theistic way ; that is to say, God is a Soul in and through 
the world, though there is nothing of Him outside or 
beyond Nature. It is this threefold groping on separate 
lines after God that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
reconciles as one.”? They become one in the revelation 
of God that the Christians found in Christ. The soul 
of man cannot do without this doctrine. Mr. Wells 
has tried to; he derides this doctrine. He sets aside 
the Christian view of God. He will find out God for 
himself. And what kind of God does he discover for 
himself ? He says there is not one God but two Gods 
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in the cosmos: God the “ Veiled Being,’ unknown 
and unknowable, and God the toiling spirit, who is 
_ redeeming this world—a twofold God. Let Mr. Wells 
be encouraged to pursue his lonely theology a little 
further! He may yet find that nearer the heart of 
heaven, and closer to the needy heart of man, is the 
Christian Threefold God. 


| Church Rivalries and the 
Deriston of the Man in the 
Street 


ge BELIEVE in the Holy Catholic Church.” What 

a piece of make-believe this declaration seems 
to be! One Church, united and universal throughout 
the world, holy and catholic. What a fantastic dream 
this is, when we compare it with the Church as beholden 
in the earth! It is easy to see why people within their 
sections of the Church repeat this clause hesitatingly, 
and why people outside deride it. Those of us who 
saw the Church in action in the fields and provinces of 
the Great War know how chaplains faltered with a 
certain shame over their ecclesiastical differences, and 
how many a bluff soldier treated their differences with 
indifferent scorn. 

There is no need to enlarge this picture. We all 
know how many and bewildering are the cleavages in 
the Church. We see this church and the other, in the 
long list of them, claiming to be the real, true Church 
in its form of government and in its system of doctrine. 
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We witness rivalries among them that are sometimes 
fierce and uncharitable. We behold Christians ex- 
communicating one another—England, for example, 
refusing recognition of Scotland, and Rome, in turn, 
spurning England. 

All this is obvious, and it looks very bad. In reality, 
it is not nearly so bad as it looks to that somewhat myopic 
person, ‘“‘ the man in the street.”’ Let us try to get the 
matter into a proper perspective. The best way to do 
this is to go back to the Church in the early Christian 
age, and see what the Church then was, and what it 
was meant to be. We take this course because it does 
give us the real hang of the difficulty, and for a further 
reason: that, on the one hand, these various churches 
about us, in their exclusion of one another, claim that 
they represent and carry on the primitive Church, and, 
on the other hand, those outside the Church to-day 
point to that early age as a simple, united and har- 
monious Society, in glaring contrast to its present 
disruptions. 

Now, when we examine the Church of the first 
Christian age, we find that it Was not one, either in 
government, doctrine or forms of worship. It was a 
united Church; but on questions of government, 
doctrine and worship, it was not one conformity through- 
out. First of all, how was it governed? It was variously 
governed. In Jerusalem, the Church was ruled by 
the band of the Apostles at first ; as time went on, James 
seems to have ruled it very much alone. In other towns, 
in which as a result of missionary effort the Church was 
planted, a committee of the Church people was set up to 
take charge of the congregation. These rulers were 
called Presbyters or Elders, according to Jewish custom, 
or Episcopoi, Overseers, Bishops, according to Greek 
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custom. At first the term Episcopos or Bishop, and 
the term Presbyter or Elder, were interchangeable 
terms.’? Then, in ways we can, in a fashion, picture to 
- ourselves, the inevitable ‘‘ chairman ” of that committee 
came to occupy a pre-eminent place among the others. 
We find him issue as a representative and paternal ruler 
above the others, reserving to himself the title of Bishop 
over his fellow-Presbyters.”* This became general ; but 
thirty years after the death of St. Paul, there were im- 
portant churches, like Corinth, Philippi and even Rome, 
that had not yet developed a Bishop ruling them soli- 
tarily.”° From these circumstances it is clear that to-day 
neither Episcopalians nor Presbyterians, nor any others, 
can claim that their particular form of Church government 
is the one and only primitive form. ‘The fact is, there 
was no one and only and primitive form of Church 
government. In the childhood of the Church, govern- 
ment was an affair of growth and development, as need 
and circumstances demanded. ‘To Presbyterians nowa- 
days, the rule of St. James in Jerusalem is a stumbling- 
block ; to Episcopalians, the absence of a bishop ruling 
solitarily in Corinth, Philippi, Rome, is a stumbling- 
block. Certainly Episcopacy came to obtain in the long 
run throughout the Church. By the middle of the 
second century it thus prevailed. Accordingly Episco- 
palians may claim, as they do claim, that “ the Church 
early found it to be the most efficient form of govern- 
ment,” and that if, as we believe, the Holy Spirit is 
with the Church to guide her into further truth and 
reality, we may judge that Episcopacy is a divinely 
intended development. On the other hand, Presby- 
terians, who also maintain the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church, may claim that, at the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century, those Communions which 
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adopted the Presbyterian form of government were 
embracing a divinely intended development. Such 
controversies have really no end. The proper point 
of view to get is this: that the form of Church govern- 
ment at the first was a development as need and circum- 
stance indicated ; 7° and, therefore, we should take as 
our guiding-line for the future this principle — that 
what works best for the purposes Christ means His 
Church to fulfil is the most desirable form of govern- 
ment, subject always to the consideration that there be a 
regular ministerial order, for this was primarily instituted 
by the Founder Himself. 

In the second place, in the field of Doctrine in the 
primitive Church, there was not one hard-and-fast 
conformity. There were indeed certain things on which 
they were all agreed, but there was no such inclusive 
and elaborate body of doctrine, such as some Churches 
to-day declare we must accept or else be denied the title 
of true members of the true Church. ‘ One Faith” 
(in Ephesians) does not mean one Creed, but “an 
identical feeling of love and trust and devotion for 
Jesus Christ, which is the inspigation of their lives.” 
Paul did not insist upon a rigid uniformity of Creed in 
the way in which that is generally understood. Look 
at 1 Corinthians, and you see how he is sure that certain 
members of that church are teaching wrongly. He 
combats them, but he does not excommunicate them. 
In Philippians it is the same thing. 'To such in Philippi 
he wrote: ‘I trust you will learn better; but mean-— 
time you must act up to the best you know.” There- 
fore, let us grasp this—In the early Church, a rigid 
and inclusive orthodoxy was not the main thing. The 
main thing was something else. I shall come to that 
presently. But let me say a word on the third point, 
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on which there was no hard-and-fast uniformity in the 
early Church, namely, Forms of Worship. 

This is evident from the Book of Acts and the Epistles. 
At first the Christians continued simply to worship in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. Very soon, however, distinc- 
tive forms of worship developed among them. But 
there was no uniformity. We find that Paul was puzzled 
as to what to say about some of them. At some he was 
angry, as to others he could only give fraternal advice. 
The fact is, Paul was not primarily concerned with 
forms of worship at all, or governments, or even creeds. 
He was out, with all the burning zeal of his great Christ- 
filled soul, to see that the one real thing that made the 
Church then, and that alone can make the Church 
still, was there among them. And what was that? 
The answer is: Allegiance on the part of Christians, 
body, soul and spirit, to Christ Fesus the divine and living 
Saviour ; and the working out of that allegiance to Christ 
in the Brotherhood of Christians and in all the relationships 
of life. If a Church is not infused with this, it is no 
Church at all. This is the Church, and wherever it 
operates in a brotherhood of men and women, there is 
the Church: the holy, catholic Church—holy, because 
Christ, the Holy One of God, is the soul of it ; catholic, 
because it stretches out over all our particular church 
governments, creeds and rituals. 

This is the thing to remember in all the medley and 
controversy of the various church denominations. The 
variety of church governments, of rituals, even of 
theologies, is of secondary importance. ‘To the end of 
time we shall have various forms in these. This is 
inevitable, because, for one thing, some temperaments 
are “ politically ” democratic, others oligarchic ; because, 
further, the varieties of artistic temperament will never 
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be reconciled—in forms of worship there will be people 
always who lean to the ornate in worship, and others 
who prefer the plain and puritan mode; because, in 
the third place, the frames in which men build up their 
views of truth can never be reduced to uniformity. 
So long as you have differing schools among the philo- 
sophers, you shall have differing systems of theology. 

If we give due weight to these inherent differences of 
political, zsthetic and mental temperament, we shall 
agree that it were idle to expect the day when the Church 
will be one uniform Society in government, theology 
or ritual. Christians of a kindred type will gravitate 
to one another, and cohere in a society which gives 
scope and harmony to their own type of mind and 
feeling ; and thus we shall have different kinds of 
Churches to the very end. We may not expect a 
Catholic Church in the sense of a Church rigidly one 
in government, theology and forms of worship. Christi- 
anity would be the poorer, if treated thus. The Church 
would become a strait-jacket, instead of the wings of 
God it is mean to be.?? ’ 

From all this, it is manifestythat what we want in 
the Church to-day is two things. First, we want what 
filled Paul’s large soul in his vision of that which really 
constitutes the Church. We want people who will see 
that the native constitution of the Church lies in allegi- 
ance on the part of Christians, body, soul and spirit, 
to Christ Jesus, the Divine and Living Saviour, and the 
working out of that allegiance in the Brotherhood of 
Christians and the coming Brotherhood of the whole 
world.”* That is what the Church is: living out 
Christ in the Brotherhood and in the world, carrying 
out His life and work in love, by the means He Himself 
laid down, namely, sacrament, worship, service, and 
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the preaching of the word. It is impracticable to 
propose fulfilling this in one, single, uniform organisa- 
tion. There will be different churches within the 
Church, different Divisions within the army which it is 
—no one may cavil at “ divisions’ in that sense—so 
long as men and women differ in the flavour of their 
intellect, their emotions, their political temperament. 
But—and this is the second thing we want—many of 
us are praying and working with something not less 
than an agony in the soul, for the day when these various 
Divisions in Christ’s Army shall recognise one another 
as real fellow-disciples in the one allegiance of their 
Lord and King. Here we touch the real scandal in 
the Church Catholic : not, indeed, that there are different 
churches,’° or debates among them,*° or even emulation 
—emulation may be a happy and wholesome thing. 
Not on these accounts is there room for derision against 
the Church, but in this: that there is not sufficient 
liaison between the various divisions of Christ’s Army. 
Certain of them seem sometimes to be on better terms 
with the enemy than with one another. All this grudging 
hesitation, or refusal, to recognise others as of the Church 
of Christ, who, nevertheless, are loyalists to Christ 
Himself and workers in His mission to the world, is 
the real ground for the scorn of the world. Even here, 
however, the ‘‘ man in the street’ is apt to exaggerate. 
Rome certainly makes no advance along the line of this 
simple and reasonable brotherhood. But the Church 
of England returns, let us hope, to that better mind 
which was hers in the sixteenth century, when she had 
St. Paul’s vision of what constitutes the Church.®t 
Personally, I am proud to belong to the Scottish Church, 
which unchurches no community of Christians that 
fulfils St. Paul’s envisagement of Zion.*” And _ all 
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through the Christian world, Christians are coming 
more and more to recognise that holy constitution. 
They may differ in government, in ritual, in much of 
their theology. They are prepared to maintain that 
theirs is the better way in these things, though not the 
one and exclusive way. But they salute as brothers all 
who love the Lord Jesus, who try to reproduce His 
Spirit in the world, who preach Him and worship in His 
name, who observe His sacraments. They will work 
with them in the one Army of the Cross, and recognise 
themselves as all one in the Spirit of Christ. This is 
the holy, catholic Church.** 


09 The Communion of Saints 


and Communication with 


the Departed 


HEN you come across tht phrase “‘ Communion 

of Saints,” what is the image or picture that is 

roused in your mind? With many people it is a hazy 
thought, a cloudy image as of old romance. The word 
Saint calls up the aureoled array of Peter and Andrew, 
Francis, Columba, Catharine, Margaret, all those to 
whom the name Saint is applied like a title in the 
aristocracy of heaven. The word Communion bestirs 
memories of prayers addressed to those celestial aristo- 
crats, in their special patronage and guardianship of 
men and women in the earth. Is not this the kind of 
thing that is implied in belief in the Communion of 
Saints? Does it not mean that there is a galaxy of 
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glorified spirits above us there, princes of the hosts 
about the Throne, and that we can get into touch with 
them, so that they may help us either directly or by 
pleading our case in the very presence of God? If so, 
have not Spiritualists the right to say that, in their own 
efforts after communication with the departed, they are 
simply following out in a more intimate and scientific 
way the practices of Christian belief and custom ? 

To all these questions, the answer is in the negative. 
What has been described as the popular and cloudy 
conception of the Communion of Saints is not the 
Christian belief, is not at all what was intended at the 
first by the phrase, and is not what the phrase should 
mean for us. The hazy picture which many minds 
have of this matter perverts the truth of it at two points. 
It has a wrong view of what was intended (1) by the 
word Saint, and (2) by the word Communion. 

First of all, as to the common misinterpretation of 
the word Saint. When this clause, ‘““ Communion of 
Saints,’ was framed, the word Saint did not mean 
exclusively the high chiefs among the glorified. It did 
not even mean exclusively the blessed departed. It 
meant simply “‘ the saved”: all souls in heaven or in 
earth, who have been, or are, redeemed and sanctified 
in Christ Jesus. That is the first point to recognise 
—that by the Saints were meant simply the Saved. If 
you examine the use of the word in the New ‘Testament, 
you will so find it. The second point to secure is this: 
Those early Christians believed that the Saints or the 
Saved, whether in heaven or in the earth, were all 
bound together in one common life, even the life of 
the living Christ. They were incorporated as members 
of one body, whereof the Head is Christ. The word 
they used to describe this was the word Communion, 
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which radically signifies ‘‘ all together in one.” ‘This 
was a very glorious and inspiring conception.** Any 
peasant in the remotest meadows of the Nile, or in the 
far fields of Gaul, recognised himself as a member of a 
brotherhood of the redeemed, the one corporation of 
the Saved, inherent in God, who were spread about 
him in all the earth, and continued upwards through 
the unseen in circles of the blessed departed about 
the very Splendour of God. Every time he gathered 
with his fellows to worship in his meeting-house of turf 
and rushes, he knew himself to be joining in a fellowship 
of adoration, which bridged death itself and shared in 
the one devotion of the redeemed in glory. He knew 
himself to have come “to the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
myriads of angels in festal gathering, to the assembly 
of the first-born registered in heaven, to the spirits of 
just men made perfect ” (Heb. xii. 22). 

This is what the early Christians understood by the 
Communion of Saints. It is really an elaboration of 
the clause which precedes it in the Apostles’ Creed, 
“I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” We have 
seen what is meant by that Church. It is the brother- 
hood of all souls who are disciples, servants, priests of 
the personal Lord, Christ Jesus. But this Church is 
not limited to the earth. It includes ail the Saved, all 
sharers of the life of Christ, all who are incorporated 
in Him, whether dwelling now in earth, or translated 
through death to glory. It was to emphasise this that 
the early Church added the clause, “I believe in the 
Communion of Saints.” 

We must now take note of two things that happened 
in the subsequent history of this clause, as the centuries 
passed. First: After the fifth century, Christians lost 
hold of the original meaning of the word Saint in the 
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clause ; and they lost hold of the original meaning of 
the word Communion. They came to limit the word 
Saint to those I have called the princes among the 
‘blessed departed; and they came to use the word 
Communion as meaning ‘‘ communication with.” Thus 
there arose that worship of saints, prayers to saints, 
and invocation of saints, and what was really séances 
with saints, which became so superstitious a muddle in 
the Middle Ages. Clear-headed thinkers like Erasmus 
in the sixteenth century poured scorn on the whole 
business. He called it paganism, “not far removed 
from the superstition of those who used to vow tithes 
to Hercules in order to get rich, or a cock to Aésculapius 
to recover from an illness, or who slew a bull to Neptune 
for a favourable voyage. The names are changed, but 
the object is the same.’ This was the general attitude 
of the Reformers in that age; and this brings us to 
the second of the two things that happened in the sub- 
sequent history of the clause. 

The Reformers restored the phrase, Communion of 
Saints, to its original meaning. ‘They maintained that 
the word Saint means the Saved, in earth and heaven ; 
and they recovered the word Communion as meaning 
that all the redeemed in earth and heaven are joined 
together in one fellowship in that one Life of the living 
Christ, in which all live and move and have their being. 
In all this our reforming fathers were very successful. 
They were almost too successful. They swept away 
all saint-worship, all prayers to saints. That was right ; 
all that kind of thing, even in modified form, comes 
between the soul of the disciple and that immediate 
personal contact with the living Christ, which is the 
fundamental reality and glory of this Religion. But our 
fathers, in clearing those devotions out of the sky, 
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came very near leaving a gaping void between earth 
and heaven, in the imagination of reformed believers, 
between the saved who are members of the Communion 
of Christ in earth, and the saved who are members 
therein in the unseen. It is quite true that the Re- 
formers professed one fellowship of all the redeemed, 
here and there, one Church which (as the Westminster 
Confession defines it) “ consists of the whole number 
of the elect that have been, are, or shall be, gathered 
into one, under Christ the head thereof.’ But so 
thorough was their clearance of the saintly superstition 
that ordinary folk were apt to forgo this blessed and 
comforting truth, that the redeemed in the unseen are 
not really separated from us; we are all in communion 
with one another, because we are all living lives that 
are wrapt up in the life and love of God in Christ. 

Since the Reformation, and even to the present day, 
many Christians have lost this truth of the Community 
of the Redeemed. If they had not, there would be less 
than we know to-day of that needless groping among 
ghosts, called Spiritualism. Spiritualists of the practis- 
ing variety are recruited froma two quarters. They 
come from those to whom the Christian religion has 
never really meant anything at all. And they come 
from those Christians who have not realised in their 
imaginations and hearts this glorious peace called the 
Communion of Saints. If they did know it, what more 
should they desire to know? What more, if they really 
believed and acted on the belief, that there is a Centre 
in which the blessed departed and ourselves are always 
met ; that they and we are living our lives (we “ here,” 
and they “ there,” as we say), in the one soul, the one 
element, the one “ body ” of Christ Jesus ; that nothing 
can separate us from one another, since we are all in 
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communion within the life and love of God in Christ ? 
If I am sure of these things, what more can I want ? 
—and who that knows Christ, and believes in Him, and 
has surrendered himself to Him, can be uncertain of this ? 
What more need I seek, if I know that my father there 
and I here cannot be separated from God’s love in 
Christ, and so cannot be separated from each other ? 
I am in communion with the blessed departed, since they 
and I are in the one communion of Christ.2° Why 
should I be discontented unless I get into what I call 
direct communication with them? ‘This is a lesser thing. 
Is it not a faithless attempt to go behind the back of my 
Redeemer ? Sometimes, indeed, when the reasonableness 
of Christian faith wears thin, I may cry with the poet, 
“Ah, Christ! that it were possible, for one brief hour 
to see the souls we loved—that they might tell us what 
and where they be!” But this mood passes, as it 
always passes, when our souls climb up and in again to the 
shining truth of the communion of the redeemed in the 
living Christ. . . . The blessed departed are living in 
Christ. Let me think of this and what it must involve ! 
Is there any thought of us in their glorified souls, any 
dear memory, or loving wish, that does not stir within 
the soul of Christ in which they live—that one same soul 
of Christ which invades my soul like a pulsing tide? . . 

We are living here and now in Christ. Let me think of 
this and what it must involve! Is there any thought 
and memory of the blessed departed in my soul, any 
loving wish, that does not stir within Christ’s soul, 
in which I live and in which they also live? If so, are 
not they and we in contact with one another far more 
nearly than we know? Sometimes there come seasons, 
in holy solitude it may be, or in the spiritual concentra- 
tion of the Sacrament, when our souls seem to be touched 
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by the very breath of those we no longer see; we are 
moved with a sense of their nearness, as though a vanished 
hand beat softly at the door of our heart; “ We feel 
the orient of their spirit glow.” ‘‘ Seems,” do I say? 
Is it not simply and really this—that their thought of us 
and ours of them, their longing and ours, our mutual 
memories, are mingling and crossing thither and hither, 
in that one same soul of Christ, in which all the redeemed 
both there and here do live as one? Compared with 
this, the peeping and groping after spirits in fevered 
rooms is a lesser thing, a gross and miserable business. 


93 The Savage Reality of Sin 


SERMON on Sin! Some people would as soon 

hear a sermon on the Moon: the one subject 
is as little alive as the other. Why worry about that 
extinct volcano, the doctrine ofySin ? Hearken, rather, 
to Sir Oliver Lodge: ‘‘ The higher man of to-day is 
not worrying about his sins at all.” And to this other 
voice: “ Contentment can only be gained by gaiety of 
heart.” And to Whitman saying enviously of the beasts 
of the field: ‘“‘ They never lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins!”” To many people to-day there 
is only one sin; it is the sin of worrying about sin. 
Live naturally, they counsel us, Sin is an artificial bug- 
bear! Get back to Nature, to the joyous, simple, un- 
sophisticated life of natural man, the child of Nature; 
escape away from your crumbling, theological prison ; 
cut yourselves clear from the bonds that priests have 
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woven of sin, remorse, and monkish unrealities! The 
child of Nature never worries about Sin. Primitive 
man lives as the unreflecting companion of Nature’s 
- other children, flowers, and the creatures of field and 
forest. His only law is liberty, his natural impulses 
are his decalogue, he is splendidly ignorant of Sin. 

Is he? Try to be a primitive man and see for your- 
selves. You will find it difficult. It is not very difficult 
to discard a linen collar, and such badges of a sophisti- 
cated civilisation, to sleep out under a hedge, to for- 
swear flesh food and live on nuts. But to strip your 
mind primitively clean, and to live as a real primitive 
man, a joyous savage, an unreflecting companion of 
Nature’s other children—that is a very difficult thing 
to do.®® If you could do it, and if you had the pluck to 
attempt it, you would make a certain startling discovery 
right away. It is the discovery that primitive man—the 
real article, sixty thousand years ago—made very quickly 
and very unmistakably. And what was that? It was 
the unavoidable discovery that he was living in a world 
which has its own way of working. He found that 
things—he sensed it as Things at first, and then he called 
it the Powers, the Gods, and, lastly, God—have their 
own way, its own way, His own way, of working the 
world. Primitive man discovered, further, that he had 
to accommodate himself to that way, or be broken by it. 
Quite soon, for example, he discovered that it is no good 
treating fire in an off-hand fashion. Or water: he may 
have desired to walk across the lake, as children still 
desire to do, but he speedily concluded that Things or 
God make it plain that that is not how the world is 
worked. He learned that he must behave in one way, 
and not in another, if he is to fit in with the way the world 
works, and get on with his own part in the scheme. He 
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learned that there are rules in the working of the world, 
which he himself might have found more pleasing had 
they been framed otherwise, but rules which he simply 
had to keep, if he was going to live and grow and fulfil 
himself. Some things he found he could eat and drink, 
and feel himself wholesomely fit as a result ; other things, 
many of them more attractive in appearance, he could 
not eat or drink without weakening himself, or even 
destroying himself. And so, in a whole round of things, 
by making good shots, by misses, by mistakes, by good 
fortunes, by follies, he learned that man must live in a 
certain way, if he is going to survive and act out a part 
in the world.*’ 

He made further discoveries about God’s way of 
working the world, in which he himself was a part. For 
example, he came to see that he could not slay one of his 
own people without making a mess of things, without 
smashing that growing and priceless thing, the co- 
operative clan. Again, he found he could not link 
himself with certain women, without bringing confusion, 
and even horror, on that growing and priceless thing, the 
family. Nay, further, he came to know that all incon- 
tinence and all general indulgence spread muddle and 
bring penalties. He made still further and more inward 
discoveries. He discovered that sensuality, lying, 
malice, pride, anger, envy, jealousy, and all kindred 
tempers and passions are as real a poison within his 
soul as are poisonous berries in his mouth, as scorching 
a danger as is the fire in which a fool thrusts his hand. 
More and more, and with increasing inwardness, man 
penetrated the rules by which God works His world, 
and the laws which man must obey, if he would be and 
fulfil himself, and avoid the crippling and destruction 
which the neglect of them inevitably brings. — 
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Now, all these laws operate everywhere, in all instances, 
in all men. Let any man break them, and he pays the 
penalty. Even if you are not aware of them, you suffer 
if you break them. If you are aware of them, and yet 
break them, you suffer. But you do more: you sin. 
That is what Sin is. Sin is the breaking of those laws 
of God, either in your body or your soul, which you 
know you must obey and live by, if you would be what 
you, more or less plainly, perceive you are meant to be 
in the universe of God. It brings suffering ; it does 
- more, it stains you! ‘That conscious rebellion on your 
part against God and God’s hope of you, stains you. 
It is this staining of you that men call Guilt. 

Is it not a desperate thing that men and women 
should know what they must do, in order to be them- 
selves, and yet should decline it, spurn it, rebel against 
it? What perversity is this that moves them to work 
such woe upon themselves ?** Why should this be? 
One reason is this: there is a savage within our blood, 
in the recesses of our souls; there is that within our 
emotional and sensuous life which is constantly tugging 
at us, whispering to us, kindling in us the longing to go 
back to those barbarous levels of desire and deed, on 
which our race once crept about among the beasts of 
the field.8? The presence and pressure of this 
savagery within us have been revealed to us in recent 
years by those psychological inquiries which began with 
Freud, with a fulness and intimacy that alarm. Not so 
long ago we were telling ourselves that man has out- 
grown the savage in his heart. We know now that we 
never outgrow him; we seldom do more than repress 
him. Freud told us this; the most awful War in 
history has written it on the skies in letters of blood. 
It is this savage within that stirs, and stretches himself, 
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and awakens, and clutches at our souls, and, speaking 
with the soft voice of primitive desires and naked, 
natural delights, says, “‘ You aim too loftily: God has 
set you an impossible task: you wind yourself too 
high: slack away!” Even the best men and women 
hear these voices in their souls. They know it as a 
voice so contrary to what they recognise the claims of 
God to be, that it is none other than a voice from the 
Pit. But Heaven knows the struggle that it brings, even 
to the strongest of them ! 

Is it not a hopeless struggle? Yea, the more we 
perceive of the laws of God, to which our life must 
conform, does it not become more and more hopeless ? 
It does. Follow the discoveries that primitive man, 
and then peoples like the Hebrews, and peoples like 
the Greeks, made step by step into these laws, and you 
shall see that the more they learned of them, the more 
hopeless they became in the task of entertaining and 
fulfilling them. Higher and higher, more and more 
spiritual and exacting, were seen to be the laws by 
which man is meant to live. With every discovery, 
the scope of Sin was widened, tts intensity deepened, 
avoidance of it and escape from it more than ever 
difficult. 

When Jesus Christ came and made still further 
revelations of these laws, the situation became quite 
hopeless! Deeper and more exacting than ever were 
the laws seen to be, by which man lives and grows in 
the purposes of God. Christ said, Do you not see that 
loving your enemies, doing good to them that hate you, 
are the further way by which God would have you 
pursue His way of working the world ; do you not see 
that self-sacrifice is one of those laws, and cross-bearing ? 
It was altogether too much. Peter felt itso. Thousands 
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of people feel the same to-day—the kind of life Christ 
points us to is impossible for them. Some of them say : 
_ Christ has imposed an impossible standard of life and 
behaviour upon the world. They are wrong. At least 
they are wrong in affirming that Christ imposed it. It is 
there in life; it is inwoven as the laws by which this 
world is meant to work. Christ did not invent it.°° He 
found it there, wrapt up in the very meaning of human 
life. And even the dullest soul, that is at all awake, 
can see that it is true ; that if we lived up to what Christ 
revealed about life and behaviour, we should be blessed, 
and the world would be a happy harmony. 

But it is a hopeless undertaking. Christ Jesus has 
given us so deep an insight into the laws by which God 
means men to live that man is appalled. We cannot 
do it. We find the field of sin increased for us. We 
have more sins than ever opening up before our weak 
and wandering feet. Sin and the burden of Sin become 
heavier and heavier still, the more we learn from Christ 
of the laws of life. It is true He said, Repent of your 
sins and God will forgive you! This is good news. 
But Hebrew prophet and Greek sage said the same ; 
there is nothing new in this. Certainly it is true. 
Every time I sin and repent, God forgives me. But 
since Christ revealed the further laws of life, I am beset 
with opportunities for sin, and I yield to occasions of 
sin of which men and women long ago, before Christ 
came, were greatly ignorant. They had a limited 
knowledge of the laws of life. Therefore, they had a 
limited field of sin. Even when they broke the laws of 
life which they did not know, they had no sin. But 
since Christ unveiled before our mind and conscience 
the further and innermost laws of life, our state as sinners 
becomes more and more a state of despair ; and Christ 
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would properly be called the chief begetter of human 
despair, if what I have said of Him were all He was 
and all He did. If Christ were no more than the 
revealer of the innermost laws of life, if Christ had 
said nothing more than, Repent of your sins, the world 
would justly have said, Let us alone, trouble us no 
further, what have we to do with Thee, thou death- 
dealing Conscience of God ! 

But Christ said more than, Repent ye! He said, 
Receive Me! He did more than cry, Behold the Laws 
of God! He did something which inspired a voice to 
cry concerning Him, Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world! What does this 
mean? It means something of which not even the 
tongue of angels can tell the marvel and the glory. It 
means something which changes our image of Christ 
as the death-dealing conscience of God into an image 
of Christ as Himself the sharer of our evil and despairing 
conscience, and Himself the bearer of our sins, and 
Himself the forgiveness of our sins. 


04 “* Come unto Me” 


| WISH to speak now about the Forgiveness of Sin 
and of Redemption from Sin. We have gained 
some insight into what Sin is. A man sins when he 
knows the laws by which God would have Man be 
himself, and yet breaks them. A man may break those 
laws, but if he does not know them, he sins not. He 
pays penalties for breaking them, but he does not sin. 
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It is indeed a desperate thing, as we remarked, that we 
should act thus. In some measure we saw how this 
can be. It comes about because there is some perversity 
in our souls, which tugs at our heart and will, and twists 
us round to ways of life and courses of action, which 
we now know are treason to our true selves, and the 
crippling of what we are intended to be.® 

What is this accursed perversity within us? How 
did it arise? How did it gain a lodgment in us? We 
do not know. It is said that it began with a Fall of Man 
in some dim past. But we really do not know about it. 
Says Denney (Studies on Theology, p. 79), ‘‘ The plain 
truth, and we have no reason to hide it, is that we do not 
know the beginnings of man’s life, of his history, of his 
sin.” But if the Fall of Man is a mystery, the Fallenness 
of Man is an awful and present indubiety.°” We know 
the laws by which alone our life can be itself, as surely 
as we know the laws of light and heat ; and yet by some 
spite and crookedness within us, we choose and choose 
again to break them, and so maim ourselves and pervert 
our destiny. 

We saw next that this situation becomes more and 
more desperate, the further we penetrate into the laws 
ordained by God. ‘‘ With every advance in knowledge,” 
as John Hunter once said, “‘ with every new and larger 
perception of the moral ideal, with every new accession 
of spiritual light, new forms and opportunities of sin 
come within the range of vision and possibility.” When 
Christ came and revealed the innermost ideals, the 
situation became hopeless. Many feel this to-day. It 
is not those alone who are satisfied to be vile, that keep 
Christ at arm’s length. It is many who long to live 
out life in conformity with what life should be, but who 
cannot do it, even on levels below those on which Christ 
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reveals the laws of our being. On the levels where 
Christ discloses the divine meaning of our life, they too 
cry out with tragical simplicity, “‘ Depart from me, I am 
a sinful man, O Lord!” 

But surely Christ announces the forgiveness of sins. 
He does ; but what relief lies here? I sin to-day; I 
repent to-night ; I am forgiven of God; I go to sleep 
with a shining conscience. But to-morrow, and _ to- 
morrow? what of them? Again to my sin; again 
falling ; again a bath of repentance ; again a fouling of 
myself in transgression. Is there nothing but this in 
store for me? Again I despair. Again I cry, There is 
a perversity deep down in me, which all such forgiveness 
leaves untouched. I am something more than a sinner : 
I am sinful! “ At a primitive stage of advancement, 
just as in childhood, men repent of what they have done,” 
writes Denney truly, “ but at a more mature stage they 
repent of what they are.” Do I not see, does not Christ 
see, that there is that innermost twist in my will, my soul, 
and that this must be made straight; that I crave a 
renewal of the deep springs within my breast, a heating 
red-hot of that crooked thing, my will, and a hammering 
of it out straight and clean, a re-creation of heart, a 
re-birth of my soul? I see this; and Christ sees it too. 
Yea, saith Christ, you must be born again ! 

When Christ advances this, do not say of it, This is 
a strange and unheard-of thing! In the age when 
Jesus announced it, it was not a strange or unheard-of 
thing among men. The world to which He came was 
full of this thought. It was nothing new He proclaimed, 
any more than it was a new thing in the earth when He 
said, Repent and God will forgive! The world was 
possessed of the conviction that men and women must 
be born again. They were groping after re-birth. We 
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have all heard of these stupendous rites called the 
Mysteries,” the Mysteries of Eleusis, Isis, Osiris, 
Mithra?) What were they? They were awful initia- 
tions by fasting, by sacrifices and surrender of body and 
soul in secret temples, shot through with flames, rolling 
in smoke, odorous with blood, by which man hoped to 
come forth a new and re-created soul, as a new birth 
from the very womb of the divine. Men said every- 
where, We must be born again; and they said, Come 
to the Mysteries and be born again : there is the secret ! 

Christ said no new thing when He said to Nicodemus, 
as He says to us, Ye must be born again! Was He not 
amazed that Nicodemus did not appear to know this? 
Nay, further, He was amazed that Nicodemus did not 
know how a man is born again. Do you not know, O 
Nicodemus, that a man is born again of the Spirit ? 
The Spirit of God! God Himself! How can these 
things be? replies Nicodemus. What! art thou a 
teacher of the mysteries of God, and knowest not these 
things? God, O Nicodemus—God, the soul of life 
in all things, the breath of love in every flower and bird, 
in every fluttering aspiration in the soul of man; God, 
who thrills with knowledge when a sparrow alights in 
life, or swoons in death, to the field ; God, the aching 
Passion that throbs to see His own perfection in all 
things ; God, that perfect holiness, perfect life, perfect 
love, which holds the unerring planets in their courses, 
and smiles in the laughter of children, and sorrows in 
the grief of motherless bairns, which pines for the devo- 
tion of His utmost prodigals, sparing them, wounded by 
them, never leaving them, brooding on them, wooing 
them with sleepless love. This is God, O Nicodemus ! 
Could you but hide yourself in this, with a great sur- 
render secrete yourself in this, yielding all your soul 
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to this as one is immersed in an engulfing sea—is there 
anything within you that would not be cleansed and 
re-created by it, as it flowed and played with its healing 
waters in all the surrendered recesses of your being ? 
Nay, be bold and unashamed in your imagination, O 
Nicodemus, and think of a child concealed in the em- 
bodied recess of his mother’s womb! Could your soul 
lie thus in God, encaved in God as that small child, 
with the life of God beating with every pulse of it in 
you, with God Himself as your only nourishment, His 
soul impenetrating yours: would you not become a 
re-created soul, and be born again, would you not be 
changed in the most stubborn perversity of your being ? 
Does not Nicodemus see this? Yes, he sees; but how 
can he thus hide himself in God? Has Christ anything 
more to say? He has His own secret to impart to 
Nicodemus. Would you be born again of the Spirit ? 
Then come unto me, saith Christ.** 

“Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.” Rest, 
O Saviour? rest from this sinful restlessness of my 
will? “Come unto Me, and I will give you life.” 
Life, O Saviour? the renewal of my perverted soul ? 
If God Himself could take a voice and speak to me, 
what more could He offer me than this? ‘‘ As many as 
received Him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God.’ Did He indeed do this? Ask Paul if 
He did it. Ask men and women, neighbours of yours 
in this city, whose names I can give you, if He does this. 
They have received Christ, and Christ has been “ formed 
in them”; they have been given a power by which 
they can do all things through Him that strengtheneth 
them. . . . Who are you that hear me, as I try to speak 
this unspeakable Redemption of God in Jesus Christ 
His Son? ‘There are those among you whose experience 
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of this Redemption leaves me behind as a child that 
follows distantly. But is there one among you, wearied 
of sin, wearied of repentance, of the struggle to keep 
‘the laws of God you cannot keep? The laws of life 
that Christ reveals are your daily despair, night by night 
your hopelessness. Did God forgive you the sins you 
confessed to Him on your knees last night? You 
believe He did, and indeed He did. But to-day, an 
untouched and uncleansed perversity stirs in your 
heart, and you know that to-morrow you will sin again, 
and again, and still again, to-morrow and to-morrow ! 
And you cry speechlessly in your soul, O what can I do, 
and what shall bring this torment to a close? Let me 
speak to you with such a fervour as would be due if 
this were the last time I should ever speak, or you 
should ever hear the gospel of the incarnate God. You 
must be born again! Did you not know this? You 
have heard of this, but you cannot have known it. You 
cannot have known that there is a Spirit about you, 
even the living Christ beside you, ready to encave you, 
as a child in its house of flesh, longing to be in travail 
with you, ready to let His very life, like blood from an 
open vein, flow through you, to cleanse you in your 
innermost soul, to re-create you as a son of the living 
God. But now you know! What will you do, now 
that you know? ‘There is a stir in your soul, a stir of 
expectation in the very air about you. It is Christ that 
moves within, that stirs without. Will you ever know 
again, as now you know? But ah, what will you, now 
that you know? 


95 Our Unconceived Belief in 
the Resurrection of the Body 


OW shall we interpret this belief in the Resurrection 

of the Body? If a sheet of paper and pen and 

ink were set before each of us, and half an hour allowed 
us to write out our thought of it, what would emerge ? 
Possibly nothing at all, because, in general, this belief is 
an unconceived belief. Such little essays as did emerge 
would be found, I surmise, to offer various, and probably 
divergent, views. Likely so, because in the past and 
in the present this belief has several interpretations. 
I would suggest that in the consideration of it, on which 
we now enter, we might lay out before .us in sequence 
the chief of those various interpretations ; thus shall 
we find at least some order in the problem, and may be 
guided whither the solution lies, if solution there can be 
said to be. 
The first is as follows. When the death of a Christian 
occurs, his body passes to the grave and there decays, 
his soul passes into a conditioh like sleep. Thus the 
two shall remain until a great Resurrection-day in the 
future, when the soul will awake, the body be called 
forth, and on the re-union of the two, the Christian 
himself shall stand before the Judgment of God in Christ. 
I imagine there are few nowadays who thus picture 
this momentous experience. Nevertheless, it was once 
held among Christians. At one stage of his belief it 
was the picture St. Paul had of it. Even to-day we 
have traces of it in certain hymns in our Hymn-book. 
I refer to such lines as these: ‘‘ Asleep in Jesus, blessed 
sleep. ...A calm and undisturbed repose. .. . 
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Securely shall my ashes lie, waiting the summons from 
on high.” St. Paul himself had this picture of it, at 
one stage of his thought. It was this that occupied 
‘his belief when he wrote his first letter to the Thes- 
salonians. At that time, he, with the others, was 
anticipating an immediate return of Christ in glory. 
At that Return, the Christians living in the earth would 
be caught up to meet the Lord in the air. But what of 
those who had died meantime ? Fret not about these, 
says the apostle, they shall not be behind us. So soon 
as Christ reappears, their souls will awake, their bodies 
arise, and they too will go up equally with us. St. 
Paul changed this view of his, as time went on. Christ 
did not return in the fashion and immediacy they 
anticipated. Naturally, therefore, the thought of the 
blessed as continuing in some dim and comatose state 
must have become intolerable, as the time of waiting 
was more and more drawn out. The heart and mind 
of the apostle could not bear the thought of this lengthen- 
ing absence of the dead from the conscious presence 
of their Lord. Accordingly, the picture of the dead 
as continuing asleep was given up, or rather transformed. 
At death, they, or rather their souls, do immediately 
pass consciously to Christ. This leads me to submit 
the second in the series of interpretations of the belief 
in the Resurrection of the Body. 

This second interpretation is as follows. When a 
Christian dies, his body passes to the grave and there 
decays, but his soul passes immediately and consciously 
into the presence and company of his Saviour. Thus 
the two shall remain until a final Resurrection-day, 
when the body shall arise from the grave, the self-same 
body, and after undergoing a change into something 
pure and immaterial, be united with the soul, and the 
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Christian stand complete before God’s Judgment. ‘This 
interpretation is very obviously present in the ‘“‘ Death 
and Resurrection’ hymns in our hymn-books. ‘“‘ Now 
lay we calmly in the grave, this form whereof no doubt 
we have, that it shall rise again that day, in glorious 
triumph o’er decay. . . . His soul is living now with 
God. .. . For Him hath endless joy begun ; he shines 
in glory like the sun.” This is the interpretation, too, 
which is maintained in that ‘‘ subordinate standard ” of 
the Scottish Church, The Westminster Confession of Faith : 
“The bodies of men after death return to dust. . . 

Their souls (which neither die nor sleep) . . . immedi- 
ately return to God . . . waiting for the full redemption 
of their bodies. At the last day . . . the dead shall be 
raised up with the self-same bodies, and none other, 
although with different qualities, which shall be united 
again to their souls for ever”? (Chapter 32). Now, 
the part of this belief which depicts the recollection of 
this self-same physical body from the grave at a future 
Resurrection, has quite frankly dropped down below 
the horizon of the modern mind and its views of nature 
and life. Even in ancient days itywas held with difficulty 
by Christian thinkers. They held it, but it stretched 
their mental imagination very thin. They fell back on 
saying simply that such an event was surely not beyond 
the power of Almighty God to contrive. In our own 
time, so conservative a scholar as Bishop Gore says of 
it: “No doubt over a large area of Christianity, the 
resurrection of the body has been supposed to mean 
that the material atoms of our present bodies are to be 
re-collected and become the resurrection bodies. This 
to a more scientific age is inconceivable, and the appeal 
to divine omnipotence is very unsatisfactory ” (Religion 
of the Church, p. 86). So strongly does this appeal to 
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many to-day, that they are disposed to leave off altogether 
pondering what happens to the body at death. They 
are inclined to say, as many do say, Cease puzzling about 
the body and the resurrection of the body; leave it in 
the grave and think no more about it ; be satisfied that 
it is the soul we have to concern ourselves about—it 
rises, lives on, is received into the communion of glory ; 
the fate of the body in such a context is of no import- 
ance! This brings me to the third in the series of 
interpretations of the belief in the Resurrection of the 
Body. 

The third interpretation is as follows. When a 
Christian dies, his soul goes immediately and completely 
to the glory of Christ’s Presence. His body, that cold, 
inert and shrunken relic of a stage of life now done with, 
decays in the grave and is of no more account. He is 
well done with it, thankfully done with it, and done with 
it for ever. As I said, this view commends itself to 
many Christian people at the present time. In the early 
Christian age as well it found acceptance. In particular, 
it was a view which fell in with the thoughts that the 
Greeks had of the relation between soul and body. To 
Greek thought there is always something degrading in 
the encumbrance that the body is to the soul. But for 
the body and its hindering and corrupting entanglements, 
the spiritual side of man might so readily attain a per- 
fection of truth and purity and contemplative calm. 
When therefore Greeks, and others with such thoughts 
of the relation of body and soul, became Christians, they 
paid all attention to the glorious deliverance which death 
brought to the believers in Christ the Saviour. They 
rejoiced to think that the spiritual part of man goes up, 
liberated and radiant, to heaven. ‘They were indifferent 
to what might befall that deserted prison-house, the body. 

oe 
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Not only so, but certain of these converts began to 
avow that, so unimportant is the body, it does not matter 
what a Christian does in his body in this life. So long 
as he has Christ’s seed of eternal life planted in his soul, 
he may do anything in his body that his bodily impulses 
and passions suggest ; it matters not, there is no sin in 
any such thing he does. 

This foolish teaching spread and became a-scandal in 
the Church. Sane-minded opponents of it arose to 
combat it. Said one of these: “ Let none of you say 
that this flesh is not judged, nor rises again. Consider : 
wherein were ye saved? . . . Was it not in this flesh ? 
We ought then to guard the flesh as a temple of God ; 
for as in the flesh ye were called, in the flesh ye shall also 
come.” °° When we study this scandal and the con- 
troversy it created, we see that out of this there came the 
hardening of belief in the Resurrection of the Body which 
is displayed in the interpretations of it already remarked 
in this Lecture. The modern mind may be impatient 
of beliefs in the future re-collection of carnal particles 
at some Resurrection day. But such belief took its 
final shape, because those had to be controverted who 
said, ‘The soul is everything, the body is nothing and 
can be allowed to do anything it likes. Sound men in 
that early age had hold of this great truth, that in esti- 
mating what a man is or does, we cannot separate his 
body and his soul. Each of us is so intermingled spiritu- 
ally and physically, that we cannot at any point say, 
Here the body ends, and there the soul is separate ! 
A soul apart from a body is a mere phantom of our 
thoughts : a body apart from a soul ceases to be a body. 
That is the view St. Paul and his fellows took of it. 
It is the view of it that modern thought takes or, rather, 
has returned to; we no longer think of soul and body 
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as sword and scabbard, of which the sword can be drawn 
out, and the scabbard thrown away. ‘The soul must 
have some form in which to be and act: a body must 
‘have some soul to inform it and make it real. 

Paul saw this. He saw that if you could separate soul 
from body, neither would be itself. The body would 
decay and pass away ; the soul would become, at most, 
an unconscious and comatose thing. At one time he 
actually thought, as we have seen, that this is what 
happens to the Christian at death. He was content to 
think of the dead Christian like this, because he believed 
that, any day, Christ would return in heavenly power 
and restore in immortal life the unity of body and soul. 
But, as again we saw, Paul might not tolerate this situa- 
tion, when it became clear that Christ’s Coming was 
being more and more delayed. He changed the picture 
in his mind of what happens at death. He now declared 
that the soul at death immediately and consciously 
passes to Christ. But does it pass thus in a disembodied 
state? Paul could not believe this. It must have a 
body. He could not tolerate the thought that at death 
he would be what he calls a “ naked ” soul.°® 

Paul believed, then, that the Christian at death goes 
to glory ina body. But is that body the body in which he 
lived his life in earth? No, he replies: it is not that 
body. It is what he calls a “ spiritual” body ; “ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Realm of God.” But what 
is this so-called ‘‘ spiritual body ” ? Has it any relation 
to the body of this earthly life? Paul replies, It has: 
it has something of the same relation to what we call 
this earthly body, that an ear of wheat has to the grain 
of wheat that is planted in the ground. ‘That is to say 
the spiritual body in which the Christian at death passes 
in full life to the open communion of Christ, face to 
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face, grows and develops out of this earthly body, which 
is an integral part of me in this present stage of my 
existence.°’ 

Where did Paul get all this? Did he get it by a 
process of guess-work within his own imaginative mind ? 
The answer is: No, he got it by exploring the resurrec- 
tion from the dead of Christ Jesus Himself. He studied 
the way in which Christ went on, and from that he 
learned what, as I have indicated, he tells us of the 
spiritual body with which we are endued at death. 
It is evident from 1 Cor. xv. 49 that he understands 
our glorified body to be similar to the resurrection body 
of Christ. I am convinced that Paul has here a view 
of what happens to us at death, that is no mere fantasy 
of antique philosophy, but a view that fits in closely 
with the requirements of modern thought on personality 
and life ; a view that is full of comfort and hope in our 
times of bereavement and questioning of death ; and at 
the same time, a view that is very serious for us in the 
life we are living in this stage of our existence. To this 
we shall pass in our next Study. 


v 


96 At the Grave-side in 
Company with St. Paul 


HEN we stand at an open grave, and the coffin 

is lowered, the words “ Earth to earth ” spoken, 

and the spades begin to ply, and the earth strikes down 
with the sound of a muffled drum, what thoughts do 
we have of him who is no more? If we can rouse 
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ourselves from the paralysis of mind and heart that 
creep upon us from open graves, what do we really 
think and feel about it all? Probably, from vague 
traditional tuitions, there floats upon our thoughts the 
picture that he is both here in this encased and frigid 
body, and also there, somewhere there above us, a dis- 
embodied soul! And is there not some belief among 
us, which we have fumblingly received from our fathers, 
that some day, far away ahead, he whom we really bury 
in the grave, and he who is floating free in the unseen, 
will come together again, and he himself be reunited 
and restored ? 

From such cheerless fantasies we are delivered by 
St. Paul. Every time we lay out our dead in our homes, 
and wait by them with tearful whispers and noiseless 
feet ; every time we gather at the steep verge of graves, 
with the silken cord in our hands, Paul comes straight 
to us from his prison in Rome, rising from the desk 
at which he has just written his second letter to our 
fellow-disciples in Corinth, to instruct us and to comfort 
us with what has been revealed to him of the departed, 
their dead bodies and their living souls. 

We have learned from him, I think, that what we 
cover up in graves is done with, it is dissolved. Is, 
then, the departed one a frail ghost now, a disembodied 
soul? No, the departed one is embodied, must be 
embodied. Here Paul is in accord with what modern 
thought conceives of that indissoluble fusion, body and 
soul: a soul without a body is only a phantom of 
thought. The departed one cannot be without a body. 
Is it then a body of flesh and blood? No, says Paul, 
it is what we can only call a “ spiritual body.”’ What 
relation has this spiritual body to that which we know 
as the body of this present life? It is a development 
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of this body, it grows out of this body. How does it 
thus develop out of this body? Paul cannot say. But, 
says he, it must be so. Why must it be so? Because 
it was so with Jesus Christ when He “ rose from the 
dead.”’ Indeed, all that Paul believed in this matter 
was derived from his meditation on the manner of 
Christ’s resurrection. He brooded on the resurrection 
of Christ, and thence came this winged revelation of 
his. 

Paul believed that Christ Jesus passed through death 
and reappeared to His disciples, and to Paul himself. 
Did Paul think of the risen Christ as a resuscitation of 
flesh and blood, with the breath restored to the lungs 
and the muscles to hands and feet? No: Paul knew 
that Christ was now embodied in some other kind of 
body, a body which is not subject to the controls of 
space and material conditions, to which we at present 
are subject. Paul did not know what it was. He 
could not know what it was. Neither he nor we have 
the faculties to know the shape and constitution of one 
who is free from such spatial and material controls. 
All that Paul could say of it was+—it was something we 
must be content to call a spiritual body. But, whatever 
it was—and this is an important point—it was not 
divorced from the physical body in which He hung 
and expired on the Cross. Paul, we may believe, had 
heard of the vacant tomb of Christ. What, therefore, 
could have happened in the resurrection of Christ but 
this: that the spiritual body had developed out of the 
body of earth, that the earthly body had been trans- 
formed, absorbed, transmuted, assimilated and changed 
within Christ’s spiritual body ? 

Now, Paul believed that something akin to all this 
takes place in the souls and bodies of those who die 
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“in Christ.” Our rising shall be akin to His. His is 
the first-fruits, Paul says. Our present body (Phil. iii. 21) 
shall be fashioned anew and conformed to His glorious 
body. Paul came in the end to believe that, as soon as 
the disciple dies, he is ‘‘ clothed upon,” as he puts it. 
He lives on in all the real fulness of his being, a body 
and soul in one ; he passes integrate to the presence of 
Christ. He does not pass thither as a disembodied 
spirit, leaving what we call his earthly body behind. 
He passes embodied in what Paul calls a spiritual body, 
which has developed out of, and in which has been 
transformed and transmuted, the earthly body. 

As soon as this is said, however, a difficulty leaps to 
our lips. If yonder spiritual body “in glory ”’ is, in 
some way, the body in which I live and move to-day, 
what can we make of the bodily shape of the disciple 
which we enclose in a coffin and lower into the grave ? 
Shall I then have, in some way, two physical bodies, 
the physical body laid in a grave, and the physical body 
somehow transformed within the spiritual body? ‘The 
answer to that question, I venture to think, is this: 
all that this present body really is, in its amalgam with 
the soul, passes at death in the transformed or spiritual 
body ; what remains and is buried, is something else, 
it is the merest relic, it is a vacant and negligible husk. 

Certainly it is very difficult to picture this to our 
minds or imaginations. But Paul can help us to image 
it. In the famous passage in 1 Corinthians, Paul seeks 
to answer the question, How are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come? He answers by 
means of an analogy. It is the analogy of the wheat- 
seed and the growing grain.°® It is not a proof of what 
takes place at death, it is not offered as a proof. It is 
an analogy to help our imaginative reason to picture 
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what must happen (since Christ rose in a certain way, 
and we shall rise like Him), in the resurrection, or 
rather the transformation of the “‘ body of this death.” 
Let us try to unfold and develop the analogy of the 
seed to that end. 

A wheat-seed is sown. It decays. It shoots up and 
lives again. What was that seed? It was a combina- 
tion, an indissoluble fusion of material substance and 
life, of body and spirit, as we may term it. We say 
that it decays, or that it dies. But it does not really 
decay or die. It is transformed, substance and life in 
one, body and spirit in one. The life and body of it 
urges it upwards in the embodiment of its new stage 
of being. Now, something of the “ old body ” seems 
to remain. Examine the roots of the growing grain 
and you shall find the “husk” of the wheat-seed 
adhering there. That husk is recognisable as the seed 
you planted. But it is not in any real way whatever 
the seed you planted. The seed itself, body and soul, 
body with soul, has been transmuted. The husk that 
remains, which is not in any real way the seed, is gradually 
or quickly absorbed in the earthyand passes away. It 
is the growing wheat that is now the seed, the trans- 
formation of the seed, body and soul in one. 

Now, does not this help us to envisage what happens 
in the Resurrection of the Body ? Our life is a strangely 
intimate and interfused thing of soul and body, as 
closely interfused as the substance and life of a wheat-_ 
seed. When death comes, the whole thing, body and 
soul, seems to suffer decay. But it is not so. The 
whole thing is transformed, and goes upwards, soul 
and body in one! What we call the substance or body is 
transformed in what Paul calls the spiritual body. If 
you point to what remains to our sight and touch, to 
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what we bury in the grave—truly this seems to be the 
body, the substance. In reality it is but that husk of 
the wheat-seed that disappears.®® In the case of Christ 
Jesus, the narrative affirms that the husk disappeared 
in a few hours. This is indeed a mystery. But the 
mystery becomes less, if we remember that the “‘ physical ”’ 
body of Jesus was different from ours in this at least— 
it was a pure and sinless body. 

Such, I think, is the instruction and comfort we receive 
from St. Paul as to the Resurrection of the Body.1° 
It may seem very strange to us, and so it is. And the 
reason that it is strange is this: it has been in great 
,part neglected by the Church. Not everywhere in 
the Church. In the Eastern Church in her days of 
splendour, when Origen was teaching, and Gregory of 
Nyssa, John Chrysostom, Hilary, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
this instruction that Paul has to give, was openly per- 
ceived and suggestively developed. In the Western 
Church, Augustine, the greatest of her teachers, sided 
thus too with Paul. But Augustine latterly parted 
company with those great interpreters of Paul. He 
fell into line with that materialistic view of the Resur- 
rection of the Body which finally dominated the West. 
Happily, within our own generations in the West, a 
return is being made to Paul’s instruction, as interpreted 
by Origen and the others.1! Such men as Westcott, 
Moberley, Gore, in our own country, Sabatier in France, 
Beyschlag in Germany, have worked a restoration of this, 
and have given us back to St. Paul’s high and spiritual 
vision of what happens at death to those we call dead. 
We may believe that, strange as it may appear to many, 
it will become more and more familiar in our theologies 
and in addresses of instruction from desk and pulpit. 
When it has become familiar, it will work great comforts 
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among us, and bring new visions upon our conscience, 
as we live our life from day to day.!* It will transform 
our funerals, and that attitude to the bodily shape within 
a coffin which whispers, and touches and clings to it 
as though he himself were there: not even his body is 
there! It will close our cemeteries and graveyards, 
and deliver us from the pomp of tombs which is almost 
entirely pagan ; for we shall be gladly content to consign 
to the beautiful and cleanly fire of cremation, the husk of 
the soul and body, which are both risen. It will restore 
to us that truth about these bodies of ours, which St. 
Paul caught in his phrase, ‘‘ Know ye not that your 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost?” And we shall 
live our bodily life with a new, a happy and wakeful 
circumspection, for we shall know that day by day we 
are building in this body the body that shall be.1 
Daily in this body-and-soul that I am, I am making 
and nourishing, or marring and mutilating that which I 
shall be, when death completes the change. 


oT The City of Dreadful 
Night 


ELL-NIGH in every generation, there arises some 

singer or sage to repeat this ancient word of 
Ecclesiastes (ix. 10), “‘ There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.” In our own age no one has more fully announced 
it than James Thomson, the poet and author of The 
City of Dreadful Night. He was a vagrant spirit, the 
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friend of Bradlaugh, and a serf of opium and alcohol. 
He published his great poem in 1874, and died in London 
College Hospital in 1882. The poem is builded of 
melancholy by one who sees nothing in life but a cheat, 
and in death a black abyss. It is a city vast and gloomy, 
beside a tideless ocean, on which no sun ever shines. 
The visitor to it is led forthwith to the ruinous shrines 
of Faith, Love and Hope. These are extinct. There- 
after he comes to what has the appearance of a great 
cathedral, thronged with dolorous souls. A preacher 
holds them captive by the spell of his wistful eloquence. 
He brings them what he calls “an authentic word at 
last, witnessed by every dead and living thing—good 
tidings of great joy for you, for all!” And what is this 
good news? ‘“ There is no God”: that is the first 
burthen of it ; and then he says : 

“I find no hint throughout the universe 
Of good or ill, of blessing or of curse ; 
I find alone Necessity supreme... . 
My brothers, my poor brothers, it is thus: 
This life holds nothing good for us, 
But it ends soon, and nevermore can be}; 
And we know nothing of it ere our birth, 


And shall know nothing when consigned to earth 
—I ponder these thoughts, and they comfort me.” 


Looked at poetically and dramatically, it is almost a 
great poem. It breathes upon the artistic sense a certain 
feeling of rest and satisfaction. So we have felt as we 
read it in a place of studious and comfortable calm. But 
read it in a tram-car, or at a wedding, or at a funeral, or 
in a house where a birth is imminent ; read it, that is, 
in any region where human life is actual, and the satis- 
faction it otherwise brings is blown away in a gust of our 
heart’s revolt. Many of us must have witnessed plays 
in the theatre, which, as we watched them on the stage, 
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seemed to enlighten and ease the mysteries of human 
life; when lo, as we stepped forth on the pavement 
without, the light and ease we thought we had received, 
broke to pieces like eggs on asphalt. So it is with this 
teaching on life and death of James Thomson Ecclesiastes. — 
Take its teaching out of its chamber of imagery to the 
rooms we inhabit, from the theatre of it to the market- 
place, and test it there! The way to test any theory 
of life and death is to ask, How does it work out in the 
life I live? Let us apply this test to this word of 
Thomson’s. Let me believe with a real conviction 
that this preacher’s word is true, and ask myself two 
questions. First, how will it affect my relations to 
those who are near and dear to me? Second, how wiil 
it affect my own daily life ? : 

The former of these two questions I take first, because, 
after all, the question of Immortality begins to concern 
us, not so usually in connection with ourselves, as in 
connection with the death of others. We are going to 
look on these others with the eyes of our Ecclesiastes. 
We are now convinced that after death we shall never 
see them more, and they shall never see us more—this 
my wife, this my husband, my child, my parent, the 
friend of my heart. I have lavished love on them, 
and they on me. So intertwined have our souls become, 
that when he dies, the very sun seems to lose its gold 
and fire. It used to be a quavering solace to know 
that in the end we should be united. in living com- 
munion again. But that hope is now denied me and 
is dead. Well, if that be so, I will no longer be a fool ! 
Nevermore will I commit the folly of such a love as 
builded our souls in one. Why should I lay up insatiable 
pain for myself, and he for me? I will make no one, 
not even my nearest, indispensable to me. I will 
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damp down these fires of love in us, which, when 
death comes, are destined to be worse than infernal 
flames. 

_ It is no exaggeration to say that this is the logical 
outcome of our Ecclesiastes when applied to our relations 
with our kin. Sometimes I have heard a mother say, 
when her child was taken by death, ‘I think I must 
have loved him overmuch!” After every allowance 
is made for this mood, it is a horrible and unhuman 
word. But that is the word that Ecclesiastes would 
spread over the whole region of our loves. If Thomson 
and his like had friends to whom they gave their hearts 
without reserve, it was because they were false to their 
philosophy, because some spring of a deeper truth broke 
upwards in spite of them, and watered the arid .and 
unlovely desert of their teaching. 

I pass on to ask, in the second place, as to how this 
belief of Ecclesiastes, if it were really made my own 
living belief, would affect my own daily life. I am 
going to believe, and to act on the belief, that I shall 
know nothing, and be nothing, so soon as I am con- 
signed to earth. My term of being is as the being of 
the beasts of the field. Whenever the last pulse stops, 
and my eyes are smoothed down, and my chin propped, 
I am not. Let me possess my mind and conscience 
with this conviction! If I am honest with myself, I 
shall confess that my first impulse, and after all my 
truest impulse, is to grasp, grip and gulp as soon as 
possible, as fully as possible, all I can squeeze out of 
this animal life that I am. Let me eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow I die! But ah, as I rear myself 
to this abandon, some elder Ecclesiastes lifts a warning 
hand against me. Some one who has tried it longer 
than I have bids me go warily. Why? Because, saith 
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he, if you would suck the juice of life long and fully, 
you must suck with prim lips. The way to get the 
utmost out of joy is to spin it out to the utmost. You 
must economise yourself, otherwise you court a speedy 
exhaustion. At first he persuades me. But in the end 
I am unconvinced. For one thing, I mingle with the 
company of them that have thus cannily conducted 
themselves, poets and painters of a discreet Bohemia, 
sages of a calculating epicureanism, and I find them, 
one and all, in later years, sighing for the lost oppor- 
tunities of their youth, lamenting the care they took 
to lay up for themselves capacity to enjoy, and finding 
now that even desire fails. Again, what is the good of 
counselling me to spin my pleasure economically out, 
when my death may strike me to-morrow, or next week, 
in one or other of a hundred acciderits, and all my 
calculations be upset, and I go down with my greedy 
spirit and greedy body famished through my folly of 
nervousness ? Nay, I shall be a fool, doubly a fool, if 
I take this calculating care. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, even though that bird change sooner 
than I surmise to be a vulture tgaring my vitals. Better 
that, than mope on through darkening years like an 
owl, brooding on neglected chances of youth which 
nothing can ever restore to me. I will therefore yield 
myself now ! 

That is the reasoned outcome for my life, if my life 
be a cheat, and death a dark abyss. So! But can I 
thus abandon myself to the altars of immediate animal 
delight? Dare I go out from this place to-night and 
put that speech of mine in practice ? Dare I pass down 
the streets to those hidden retreats where purity, con- 
tinence and sobriety are whirled away in abandon- 
ment? I dare not. And wherefore dare I not? Not 
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because my blood is thin and the fire of passion burns 
low in me; not because there linger in my conscience 
old superstitions of my father’s religion; but because 
there stiffens within me some soul of manhood, because 
there strikes within me some bell of God to which I 
cannot seal my ears. I may deny all gods, all priests, 
all creeds ; but I cannot deny something of me, in me, 
behind me, which refuses to let me pass to the com- 
fortable company of the beasts that perish. If I am no 
more than these, you must take that stiffness out of my 
soul, or crack that bell, before I can yield myself, as 
your teaching would have me do. With the companions 
of Ulysses turned swine in Circe’s palace, I cry: 


“If swine we be, if we indeed be swine, 
Daughter of Perse, make us swine indeed!... 
But O Unmerciful, O Pitiless, 
Leave us not thus with sick men’s hearts to bleed .. . 
In memory of things gone and utter hopelessness ! ” 


That is the voice that breaks up with tremulous indigna- 
tion the view of life that life’s a cheat and death a black 
abyss. Stanch this wound and I will live as those 
beasts upon their litter-straw! But you cannot stanch 
this wound. To this impasse it is that the word of 
Ecclesiastes brings us, in our life’s relation to those we 
love and our relation to our own individual life. As we 
go forward in our survey of Life in these Studies, we 
shall leave this vision of the City of Dreadful Night 
behind as a forgotten thing. I shall try to lead you 
to the vision of another city, even this: ‘‘ I saw the 
holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down from heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And I 
heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with 
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them, and they shall be His people. And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor sighing, neither 
shall there be any more pain ; for the former things are 
passed away.” 


98 Intimations of Immortality 


OMETIMES spiritual realities are revealed to 
children, or in children, that are concealed from 
men and women, or, at least, that are not so clear to 
older folk. ‘‘ For what to Eli’s sense was sealed, the 
Lord to Hannah’s child revealed.” Now, there are 
those who think that this circumstance applies to Im- 
mortality. ‘The usual way in which we try to gain 
assurances about life beyond is to turn our faces in the 
direction of death, and thereafter to try to find traces or 
proofs of man’s life passing victorious through death 
and the grave to some conscious felicity beyond. But 
there are singers and sages who take the other direction. 
They turn their faces towards our Birth, passing back to 
the days and ways of the Child, and in the’ child’s soul 
they detect thoughts, feelings, intuitions, which can 
only be explained by the belief that our life, at birth, 
draws out from some higher realm, some life beyond 
of which we are the offspring and the heirs. 

This way of regarding the matter has been pursued 
in different manners, some treating it merely prettily 
and sentimentally, others with real philosophical §im- 
pressiveness. George MacDonald, for example,”in a 
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little poem, carries on a dialogue of pretty conceits, 
whereby a babe is interrogated as to whence he got those 
eyes of blue, that skyey smile; and the answer is, he 
got them all as he came down through heaven! Maeter- 
linck, too, has a charming scene in his play The Blue 
Bird, in which the unborn babes, quivering with the 
contributions of song, invention, and crime they will 
make to human history, are seen crowding the gates 
of Birth, at which Time stands as porter. Even Swin- 
burne has a poem on “ A Child’s Laughter,” in which 
he avows he hears the music of the realm out of which 
we come at birth, and the music which must form the 
melody of the vague region after death. All this, how- 
ever, it is open to any of us to dismiss as the mere 
conceits of poets, sunny jets of the fountain of poetical 
prettiness. 

But when we turn, as we now turn, to such a one as 
Wordsworth, we enter deeper waters, our feet pass into 
tides within the soul of the child which flow down to 
us out of the boundless deep of life beyond. In saying 
this, I am leading you in particular to that poem of his 
entitled “Ode on Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood.” ‘This poem requires 
some patience when read by those who look in it for 
light on the after life. Many such turn to it and are 
disappointed. Thev look in it for signs and proofs 
that life ahead will be made surer for them, and what, 
at a first reading, they find instead is a poet lingering on 
the fading brightness of childhood’s moods and sunny 
meditations, and endeavouring to follow these fading 
lights backwards to a life of brightness beyond, out of 
which the child comes at birth. The poet perceives that, 
as the years lead away from childhood and boyhood, 
some celestial light that burns in the child’s soul, and 
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shines on nature, gradually loses its brightness and 
“fades into the light of common day.” 


“There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er J may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more. . . 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 


But this celestial light and this glory do not entirely pass 
away. Long after childhood it remains in 


““ Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised ; 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 


The poet asks himself what is the meaning of those 
“first affections, those shadowy recollections,” this 
fading and yet lingering memory of childhood, in which 
nature and life have a brightness and joy that are not 
afterwards to be found in earth. He answers by uttering 
his conviction that they can be explained only by the 
belief that in some realm before birth, celestial, bright 
and bountiful, we had our being and our home. 
“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises in us, our Life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy !” 
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I confess that our first impulse is to set all this aside 
with some impatience, as a thing of poetical conceit, no 
less than MacDonald’s verses on babies and Maeterlinck’s 
fantasies. Before we dismiss it, however, let me ask 
you to do something, and let me remind you of some- 
thing. First of all, I would ask you to examine, as 
well as you can, your own experience of childhood’s days, 
its thoughts, visions and intuitions. When a man or 
woman passes onward in life, and sends his soul back 
through the years, does he not truly find himself travers- 
ing a land hazy indeed, and yet lighted by a sunshine 
both within his soul and without, which now he seldom 
sees ? Has he no sense, sometimes almost forlorn, that 
with the passing years he has been moving away from 
some home of the soul, some bourne of brightness and 
peace, the boundary between which and a life not of 
earth, it is difficult or impossible to trace? It is to such 
a man or woman that Wordsworth’s poem comes like 
a comfort and a hope out of heaven. Indeed, I should 
think that it is not until the curve of our years begins 
to falter and descend that his word utters his living 
message to us. 

But, in the second place, I would remind you of some- 
thing. I would have you note that this line, which Words- 
worth takes, is a line which even rigid philosophers have 
taken in support of their argument for Immortality. 
Of philosophers there is no more dominant or fruitful 
mind than Plato. It is to Plato above all others that the 
world outside Christianity has turned for assurances of 
life beyond. Now, one of the chief arguments Plato 
offers here is his “ proof from reminiscence.” Put 
briefly, it is this: All learning is attended with a certain 
sense of remembrance. Especially does our apprehension 
of universal truth (general ideas) indicate a possession 
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of them by us prior to this life of sensation, for out of 
sensations themselves we cannot construct such truth. 
Does not this point to a life of the soul before our bodily 
existence in this life? This argument cf Plato’s is 
just the philosophical expression of Wordsworth’s Ode. 
It is an argument that has been used by many philosophers 
since Plato’s day. Examine the soul of the child, we are 
told, and you will find thoughts and moods and visions, 
which demand for the understanding of them, an origin 
in a life other than this. About twelve years ago there 
was published a book called The Child’s Inheritance, by 
Greville Macdonald, M.D., Fellow of King’s College, 
London. It is a book on the philosophy of education, 
and the starting-point of the book is this, that, if we 
would begin to understand what Education should be, 
we must understand what the child is ; and to understand 
him, we must regard him as having his being’s heart and 
home, and his destiny, in a life beyond. 

I have now indicated to you Wordsworth’s chief 
contribution to our belief in Immortality. I confess, 
however, that if this were the only conviction we may 
have, it would leave us comforted in a measure, but ina 
greater measure unsatisfied. It does indicate and, for 
myself, does comfort us with the conviction that in 
the past we belong to a life beyond. But what comfort 
does it afford us that in the future we shall resume that 
celestial heritage ? Here the answer is a disconsolate 
one. Itissoin Wordsworth. He finds our childhood’s 
communion with the life from which it came, growing 
fainter and fainter still. He confesses that only ‘in 
easons of calm weather” in the soul we can travel 
back and feel we have or had a hold on that celestial 
habitation. If that be the case with so high a soul as 
Wordsworth’s, with one that retained so well the child- 
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affinities, what hope may there be for plain folk, for 
men or women who, through vice or worldliness, have 
_ quenched the child-soul in them, and lost long ago the 
last vapours of those clouds of glory, trailing which 
they came from God their home? What is there in 
heaven or earth that can restore or keep alive that child- 
spirit in us by which alone, it would appear, we can 
claim and expect our place and heritage in the life 
beyond? Can this debased and desperate man ever 
become that little child again, who can claim heaven 
as his right? Can a man enter a second time into the 
womb and be born? Ah, Nicodemus! Yes, “ you 
must be born again: except a man become as a little 
child, he can in no wise win eternal life!’”’ A desperate 
word this, as we have already seen, if anyone speaks it 
but Christ ! 

It is to Christ, His word on Immortality and His 
deed of Immortality, we are moving in these Studies. 
But we have yet some steps to take before we arrive 
there finally. We shall find at last, I trust, that 
Christ completes Wordsworth’s word. We shall find 
that when the celestial light, which attends our souls 
to earth, fades more and more, and the common day 
grows darker still, even though it become as dark as the 
sky was about Calvary, in the centre of the darkness 
is the Crucified, who declares with the voice of God, 
“Thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
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HEN a tree is cut down, there is hope that it will 
grow again. But when man dies, he is done! 
That, at least, is the evidence of our senses. A man’s 
breath ceases, his heart no longer beats, his brain stops, 
his body grows cold, and by all the evidence of our 
senses, he himself has simply ceased to be. Of course, 
we cannot always trust the evidence of our senses. 
But does not the most patient and exact knowledge 
we have of man bear out this evidence of the senses ? 
Is not that the verdict of Science? ‘There is much in 
modern Science that is so disposed. We are told that 
the “ soul” is simply produced by the body, as a flower 
is produced by a plant ; it is the outcome of brain, as a 
flower is set at the stalk’s head; or the soul is just a 
function of the brain, as steam is the function of a boiling 
kettle, or as light is a function of an electric circuit. 
That is to say, the brain engenders consciousness or 
soul, as boiling water engendersysteam, or as a system 
of dynamo and wires engenders light. When the kettle 
stops boiling, its function of steam ceases ; when wires 
are cut off, their function of light ceases; when the 
brain stops, its function of soul ceases. Therefore it is 
clear that a man ceases to be when his brain dies. As 
one has said, “‘ Not only consciousness, but every stirring 
of life depends on functions that go out like a flame 
when nourishment is cut off.” 
What shall we say to all this? Well, instead of 
setting ourselves to deal with it, I wish at this point to 
introduce one of the brightest and liveliest thinkers of 


our generations, and let him speak. I refer to William 
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James, he who died ten years ago, after a career for 
Truth which was very widely fruitful in its romantic 
zeal. William James confesses that his “‘ own personal 
‘feeling about immortality has never been of the keenest 
order.” This confession makes his intervention all 
the more worth our attention. It is for the sake of 
scientific truth he intervenes ; and it is on that ground 
he criticises and rejects the view that when a man’s 
brain dies, he himself dies. 

. He begins by pointing out that this view proceeds 
on a partial and superficial notion of what a function is. 
It is quite true that steam is a function of boiling water. 
It is properly called a productive function ; the boiling 
water produces the steam. But we know of other kinds 
of functions than productive functions. ‘There is such 
a thing as a releasing function. The trigger of a cross- 
bow has a releasing function; it removes the obstacle 
that holds the string, and lets the bow fly back to its 
natural shape. Again, there is such a thing as a trans- 
missive function. As an instance, take a sheet of coloured 
glass. The light that comes through a coloured glass 
is not produced by the glass, that is, it is not a produc- 
tive function of the glass. It is transmitted by the 
glass, sifted and limited, it is true, but it is truly a trans- 
missive function of the coloured glass. 

When our guide has made this clear, he goes on to 
complain that when certain scientists call the soul a 
function of the brain, they are thinking of the soul 
merely as a productive function of the brain, whereas 
it may quite as well be a releasing or transmissive 
function of the brain. Now, what does he mean by 
that? In order to make plain what he means, he asks 
us to suppose that behind the material world, which we 
see and taste and feel, there is a Universal Mind or 
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Soul, that lies behind it all and animates it all. That 
is to say, he asks us to suppose that the earth and the 
sea and the trees and our own bodies are a kind of veil, 
behind which and through which there is working and 
pulsing and shining a great World-Spirit. If there be 
such a Universal Soul, it is this that comes through 
our brain as consciousness and soul. When our brain 
is dull or asleep, the Soul that is in us is dulled or 
darkened, even as, when a coloured glass is made lighter 
or darker in colour, the light that shines through it is 
made brighter or dimmer. Our soul is still a function 
of the brain, but it is not a productive function. It is 
a transmissive function. When our brain dies, our soul 
does not go out like a flame when the candle is extin- 
guished. It is just as though a coloured glass were 
made so black that the light ceased to irivade it. The 
light is still shining. The soul that shone through our 
brain still shines even when the brain is blackened by 
death. 

It is easy to offer objections to these suggestions of 
William James. The very first thing most of us would 
say about it is this: Your supposition that there is a 
World-Soul working and shining behind and through 
our brains is only a supposition, is it not? Is it not 
very much simpler and more reasonable to accept the 
view that the brain produces the soul, instead of calling 
in this imaginative picture of a World-Soul behind the 
material world? It is not simpler, nor is it more reason- 
able, replies he, He maintains that if you object to his 
view as a mere supposition, you have only to examine your 
view of the soul as a productive function to find that 
it, too, is no more than a supposition. And so it is. 
It is only a supposition that when the brain acts, and a 
fact of consciousness follows, the fact of consciousness is 
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produced by the brain-act, in the way that steam is pro- 
duced by boiling water. No science has ever traced 
out the connection between brain and mind. Huxley 
and others are quite frank in confessing they are baffled 
here, that it is only a working supposition that brain and 
mind are related in the way in which a flame and a candle 
are related. William James claims, then, that he has as 
much right to suppose the World-Soul of his theory as 
others have to suppose that soul is merely the productive 
outcome of brain. Indeed, he claims he has a better 
right. For one thing, he protests that his view of a 
World-Soul is in accord with the higher philosophies of 
mankind. And is not this indeed the case? The most 
fruitful philosophers are men like Plato, Spinoza, Kant ; 
and all these and their peers contend that the ultimate 
meaning and ultimate power of the universe is Mind, 
Thought, Soul. For another thing, he claims that his 
view of a World-Soul is in accord with recentest revela- 
tions of psychology. Since Fechner submitted his 
theory of what is known as “ the threshold of conscious- 
ness,’ psychology has developed on lines which con- 
verge on James’s belief. In the third place, he claims 
that his view of a World-Soul helps us to understand 
certain strange occurrences in the realm of spirit, which 
are real phenomena, but the reality of which must be 
denied by those who hold that the soul is only a pro- 
ductive function of matter—such occurrences as religious 
conversion, providential leadings in answer to prayer, 
premonitions, apparitions in time of death, clairvoyant 
visions. 

This argument of William James’s is suggestive, and 
may very well bring comfort to those whose reason is 
active in this problem. But there is a point in it at 
which its help for our belief in Life Beyond stops short. 
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The argument may be taken as reasonable and helpful in 
its strengthening my belief that this life I live “in the 
body ” is part of an eternal Soul which no decay of my 
body can destroy. When my brain dies, it is simply as 
though a coloured glass, through which a white and 
eternal radiance shines, sometimes more brightly, some- 
times less brightly, were blackened over. ‘The eternal 
light, of which the light in me is part, still shines and 
shines for ever. The immortal Soul, of which the soul 
in me is part, simply withdraws itself at my ‘“‘ death ” and 
lives on. But is it my soul that lives on after my death ? 
Is not the life or soul in me merely drawn in and absorbed 
in the one universal Soul? Let me take an illustration 
to make plain this difficulty that troubles me. When the 
tide of ocean is full and fills up a narrow cleft in the shore, 
we call that cleft a creek, we name it and recognise it 
as having its own characteristics of shape and the be- 
haviour of its waters. But if the tide recedes, and if the 
tide were never to flow up that cleft again, the creek 
would be no more. Its waters would certainly live on 
in the vast ocean, but that creek would never again be 
the individual thing it was. Is. not that the result and 
flaw of William James’s theory of our brain and body 
being one of the many inlets of the one Soul of the 
universe ? His argument may persuade us that the 
soul in us is immortal. But it leaves us very doubtful 
as to whether I myself, my individual life, is immortal. 
We are left with something very like the absorption of 
individuality that Buddhism is understood to teach. 

We do desire something more than he gives us. We 
want something added to it to convince us, not only 
that the soul that is in me is immortal, but that my soul 
is so, that I am I, and that J go on after death. Now, 
whither may we turn for this that we need? For 
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myself, I turn whither I turned for what was needed to 
complete the help that Wordsworth gives us, to one 
quarter above all others, to the teaching and demonstra- 
tion of Jesus Christ. According to one of the greatest 
teachers of religious truth living at the present time 
(Harnack), the fundamental message for man’s life that 
Christ came to deliver and prove was this: God is our 
Father, and every human soul is of infinite value in the 
eyes and to the heart of God ! 

James ‘Thomson, the poet, turned us in the end to 
Christ. To Him likewise did Wordsworth. And now 
we pass from the suggestive help William James gives 
us for our belief in Life Beyond, to Jesus Christ again. 
Let us come, therefore, to Christ and His word on 
Immortality. 


30 The Word that brings 
Immortality to Light 


the living.” That is His word on Immortality— 

His chief word, His complete word. It seems vague. 
Could anything be more remote from the ways in which 
we are accustomed to engage this problem? One way 
in which we customarily engage it is to examine that 
hole in the ground we call a grave. Another is to try 
to trace the flight of the spirit after death has come. 
Another is to try to trace the soul backward through 
birth, as Wordsworth does. Still another is to ask, as 
William James asks, what is the relation between soul 


J ESUS said, “‘ God is not the God of the dead, but of 
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and body, and to see if that relation permits of our life 
going on into the invisible. These are all profitable 
ways of search, but they are not Christ’s way. His way 
is to lift the whole matter up, away froin graves, the 
mystery of birth, the puzzles of soul and body, into a 
higher atmosphere altogether. It is just this that dis- 
appoints us at first. Is not that higher atmosphere a 
very rarefied atmosphere, a kind of vacancy ? We shall 
see. Let us try to follow His word and thought, and 
we shall cease, I think, to complain before our quest is 
done. The higher we rise in the atmosphere of earth, 
the closer we pass to the stars into a sunshine which 
knows no obscuring. So, too, the higher we rise into 
Christ’s thought, the nearer to the stars of hope do we 
come, the more fully shines the brightness of eternal 
life. 

What does that word of His signify in connection with 
Immortality ? He meant something that is not difficult. 
If you know what God is, and who God is, and let that 
knowledge grip mind and heart, the problem of Life 
beyond will cease to trouble you. Get to know God 
Himself, saith Christ, and you shall gain such a view of 
the life and love in which you exist that you can believe 
no other thing about your soul but its assured destiny 
beyond. 

The first thing He would have us do, therefore, is to 
know God and let that knowledge possess our con- 
viction and work throughout our spirit. But how, then, 
can we thus know who and what God is? Many 
methods have been essayed, but the most direct is that 
which Christ Himself, in the report of His mind in the 
fourth Gospel, has recommended. He said, “ He'that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” AThis yis a 


stupendous claim. It signifies that he whojgives, heed 
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to Christ Himself, in His actions, His utterances, His 
attitude to men, women and children, has seen and heard 
how God acts, God’s oracles, His will to the children of 
men. Now, we may be sceptical about such a statement 
and claim. But this at least it is worth while doing 
with it: to pay attention to Christ as we do see Him, 
and get some idea of what He thought and claimed 
God to be... 

What, then, do we see in Christ, in His bearing to men, 
women and children? What is His treatment of them ? 
What hope does He give us concerning them? If we 
turn to the account we have in the Gospels, we shall 
find all this that we seek to know very plainly revealed. 
We see in Him a spirit that regarded the lowest and 
most outcast as the brethren of His own blood and soul ; 
a love so full and overflowing that even for His enemies 
He laid down His life. We behold Him loving man- 
kind, not in the bulk, but one by one. He knows 
nothing of that abstract term, Humanity. It is by 
*“‘ ones,” not by crowds, He seeks and loves and sanctifies 
men and women. Even a single child was so precious 
to His heart, that He promised death by drowning to 
the man that should make such a silly, single, little soul 
to err. He told His hearers that He heard all heaven 
ringing with music, when one single sinner repents. 
He had a power in Him that could raise, and did raise, 
people “from the dead.” As Adolf Harnack puts it: 
“ He calls to every poor soul, to everyone who bears 
a human face, You are children of the living God, and 
of more value than the whole world !”’ 

When we have seen all that in Christ, that mind, 
heart and will, He meets us with this word: That is 
what God’s mind and heart and will are to you, and 
to all individual souls like yours; he that hath seen 
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this in me, hath seen the same in God! But is this a 
reasonable leap to make? Can we commend to our 
reason this claim of His, that what we see in Him must 
also be in God? With confidence we may reply, Yes, 
it is reasonable. I shall offer you one consideration 
which shows that it is reasonable. It is this: The 
Power in the world and behind it, in and behind man- 
kind, that produced Christ and what we see in Him, 
cannot be lower in love and care and saving fatherliness 
than what it produced. Is not that a law of natural 
life we accept and apply constantly ? Do we not maintain 
that whatever is evinced in an effect must have been 
present in the cause of it? It is just the application 
of this truth we make, when we agree with Christ’s 
word that what we see in Him must be in God. I am 
aware that a certain presupposition lurks in that argu- 
ment. It presupposes that in a general way we recognise 
the spirit of Christ to be in the line of that dominant 
stream of being which mankind has detected as informing 
the universe. It is unnecessary to multiply words to claim 
that the character of that stream is generally detected 
to be a moral character, rational and spiritual. So, too, 
such manifestations of spirituality as men like Christ 
display are widely recognised as akin to it. Therefore, 
we may rightly claim that what we see in Him cannot 
exceed in strength and beauty what lies in the source 
of it. No matter what theories we hold as to the precise 
divinity of Christ, we must recognise that what is in 
Him must be in the Cause, the Power in and behind 
the world and mankind, must be, that is, in God. We 
reasonably conclude that God cannot be less loving and 
solicitous of our souls than Christ, whom we have 
seen and known. ‘The only way to get rid of this 
conclusion is to maintain that, while the spirit of Christ 
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is not indeed unakin to the spirit-stream in the universe, 
He was overmuch a sentimentalist, a dreamer of soft 
dreams, out of touch with the grim realities of human 
experience. It is all very well, we might conceivably 
say, for a man in Galilee to act and speak as though 
God were anxious for earth’s meanest things, lilies, 
grass, and the souls of individual men and women ; 
but this will not persuade us in this world as we know 
it! And we might say: If only the man that speaks 
or acts thus, knew the world as we know it, with 
calamities which torture human life, his pretty dreams 
about lilies and children’s souls and a Fatherly Love 
in all things, would vanish in thin air, and he himself 
be discredited in confusion. As to this, all I would 
say is to ask if such a judge knows anything at all of the 
life-history of Jesus of Nazareth. Let him look upon 
His sorrow and say if there be any sorrow like His. 
Which life of all the sons of men can compare with His 
tragedy, as the world counts tragedy? It began so 
brightly and with so radiant an acclamation that they 
essayed to make Him a king. Then with great strides 
the clouds of calamity stalked Him, and His career 
went out, or seemed to go out, in darkness and eclipse. 
The Court, the University, the Church, the whole 
multitude of His nation cried out for His blood. At 
length they took Him, tortured Him, drave Him as a 
sheep to the slaughter, nailed Him hand and foot to a 
cross, and hoisted Him up to die like a felon. Where 
are now His pretty dreams of loving all men, His dainty 
conceits of lilies and birds and children? Are they 
not blown away as a vapour, and His sentimental mouth 
stricken dumb? Must I answer these questions ? 
Need I lift up your eyes to this unexampled hero and 
bid you see that all through, save in one transient mood, 
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He never faltered in that speech and those acts of con- 
fidence in God, of love and forgiveness and thoughtful- 
ness, with which He began. All through He declares 
with the quietest and sanest confidence that the God 
who lived in Him was still His Father and our Father ; 
and to the end He prayed for the wild creatures that 
tore Him, and Himself gave them pardon. Who can 
stand before that Cross at the last, even with all the 
mystery of God’s dealing that besets it, and not be 
driven to confess that the truth about God is there, 
and that God must be as He declares Him, and as He 
lives Him? Well spake the Roman who watched Him 
there, when he said, “‘ Truly this is a son of God ! ” 
Now, let us gather together our consideration of 
these things, and apply them to our understanding of 
the force of Christ’s Word on Immortality. His Word 
on Immortality is this: Get to know who and what 
God is, and the problem of life beyond shall solve itself 
to you. We now know that God is what we see 
living and speaking and acting in Christ: he that hath 
seen Christ hath seen the will and work of God. Now 
only another step lies before ws in this matter. It is 
this: If God be and behave as we see Christ be and 
behave, what doubt can there be in your soul about 
Life Beyond? Let your mind and heart draw in and 
bind itself with the conviction that God is the life and 
love you see in Christ; that the power which created 
you is so full and careful and intimate that the name 
Father is the least exalted name you may find to describe 
Him. Be really convinced that God’s love is not a 
love of mankind in the mass, but a love that thrills and 
knows when even a bird falls, that sends a chorus through 
heaven when one soul turns to Him. Be convinced 
that every single soul is a single soul to Him, of “ infinite 
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value ”” to Him—which means that to God every soul 
is of the value of God’s own life. Be convinced of 
these things and then say what doubt can blur the 
issuing conviction that you, even you, who salute all 
this, must go on! God cannot suffer death. God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. ‘Thus Christ 
brings life and immortality to light by His gospel, that 
is, by His good news of God.1% 


8] Love and Life 


HERE is such a thing in the world as Love; so 

commanding a presence and power that, some 

day, it may be found by us to be the one real thing in 

all the world. Even Science, in certain of her voices, 

presses this belief upon us. According to these voices, 

all reality is one glorious riot of mating. The poets 
have no doubt of this. 


“The fierce exulting worlds, the motes in rays, 

The churlish thistles, scented briers, 

The wind-swept bluebells on the sunny braes, 
Down to the central fires, 

Exist alike in Love. Love is a sea 
Filling all the abysses dim 

Of lornest space, in whose deeps regally 
Suns and their bright broods swim... . 

’Tis laving at this moment Saturn’s sides, 
’Tis in my blood and brain!” 


’Tis in my blood and brain, says Alexander Smith. Of 
a truth, nowhere is this Love in all things found so full 
as in the human heart. Love, for us in this world, is 
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seen at its highest and fullest in human love, the love of 
friend and friend, of parent and child, of man and 
woman. 

The first thing I would ask you to note of love in the 
human sphere is this: if it is mutual, it is a spiritual 
relationship. It is always a spiritual relationship. 
Even when it is what we call physical in its manifestations 
and community, it is spiritual in motive and longing. 
With all its bodily tokens, it is an affair of soul engaging 
with soul. It is because of this that the most striking 
feature of human love emerges, namely: the souls of 
them that love each other come to penetrate and possess 
each other. Love is an intermingling of souls ; the one 
grows into a real and living part of the other. “ For 
verily,” as Christina Rossetti sings, “love knows not 
‘mine’ or ‘ thine’; with separate ‘I’ and ‘ thou,’ love 
has done, for one is both and both are one in love.” In 
true love, he or she becomes indispensable to me. This 
means that my life becomes so bound up in his, that, in a 
measure which may be complete, he carries my life in 
his. And so, if the love between us abides, nothing can 
disentangle our souls. N 


“Twain halves of a perfect heart, made fast 
Soul to soul, while the years fall past.” 


This is no mere romance of sentimentality. The 
experience of mankind has all along recognised it and 
tried to utter it. Literature, which is the transcript 
of the world’s experience of life, is constantly engaged 
with this truth. When, in the great world-story of 
Tristram and Iseult, that man and maid drink the cup 
from hand to hand, their souls run together and are 
fused in so single a life that the one simply cannot live 
without the other, And all the lyrics of human love, 
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from Sappho of old to Burns to-day, are found to tremble 
with the same discovery, that souls which issue in love 
for each other yield their being to the other’s keeping 
and live in the other’s life. 

Do you still complain that in this appeal to the love 
legends and songs of mankind we are still in the realm 
of mere romance? In reality, this that I urge is believed 
and uttered in circles which no one would readily describe 
as fanciful. In such a circle, when one of a married 
couple dies, after long years of wedded life, have you 
never heard the relatives say, ‘“‘ He did not long survive 
her : you see, he was never the same after his wife died.”’ 
True, he was never the same, because part of his life, 
likely the biggest part, had ceased to be. That life of 
his which had come to live in her, had passed into the 
inscrutable silence. If she, who has carried his life 
away from him, still lives, he, when what remains of him 
passes, will then, but not till then, live his complete 
life again. But he may not be sure that she still lives. 
That doubt is the hell of love. 

I now ask you to take another step in the line of this 
thought of the real participation of my soul in the soul 
of the one I love, this thought of my becoming a living, 
abiding part of the soul that is bound to mine in love. 
I ask you to suppose that there actually is another’s soul, 
of which I know with certainty that he lives on after 
death, a soul of which I know that it has indeed the 
quality of eternal life. If there be such another’s soul, 
and if my own soul can get into touch with it, and com- 
mune with it in love, can abide in communion with it, 
and grow in communion with it, does it not follow that 
my soul will become bound up in his, that when my 
death comes, my soul will be safe in his, and I shall live 
on in him as long, throughout eternity, as he lives on ? 
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This certainly does follow. But is there such another’s 
soul, in which, though now I see him not, yet believing 
and loving, my own soul can be bound up as part of 
his ? 

There is. It is the soul of Christ Jesus. We know 
that Christ lived our life, the lover and bridegroom of 
every soul that chose to turn to Him; that He died, 

so that those who had yielded up deme to Him 
found their hearts break ; that He rose from the dead, 
that He lived on, that He is living and loving now, 
continuing His communion with all who love Him. 
Does it not follow, therefore, that zf we can win our way 
into His soul’s life, we, too, can never die; that if we 
can become part of His life through love, nothing can. 
separate us therefrom, neither height nor depth, things 
present nor things to come, life nor death? It follows. 
To this conclusion our souls leap up in hope. But how 
can we achieve this contact and communion with Him 
in love? Is not this an affair of ecstatic piety, beyond 
our commonplace experience, a mystical adventure 
within range of souls that are as removed from ours 
as is a cloister in the Middle Ages from a Glasgow 
tenement ? I beseech you to know that it is not so; 
that this love and communion with Christ is within the 
scope of every soul that knows what his love for a human 
friend is, and how it came to be ; that this participation 
in Christ is no more beyond you than the love which you 
experience to-day between you and your friend, apart 
from whom your life is as naught. 

Tell me, of your experience, how that love which 
thus binds you and him, or her, began, and how it grew 
to its present blessed unity. It began (I know) by your 
meeting face to face and understanding each other. It 
grew by passages of emotion, which words and silences 
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conveyed—silences and waitings as much as words. 
It leapt at last to a gesture, or a phrase, of betrothal, 
by which your souls were united. It has been growing 
and deepening with the years, as you abode together 
and communed together, and shared together the one 
life, until now that other soul carries your own best 
life enwrapt in it. 

Now, none other than that is the mode by which you 
may grow into Christ. It begins by your going face 
to face with Him as He meets you in the Gospels, and as 
He lives in the room in which you study the Gospels. 
It grows as you utter your heart to Him in prayer, prayer 
which is usually words, prayer which is as vital when it is 
unuttered in aspiring silences. It leaps at last, when by 
a deep gesture of your will, you cry in your heart, “‘ Lord, 
I am Thine ; take me and make me Thine indeed!” 
And in after days and years, as you abide with Him, in 
prayerful intercourse of your spirit with His spirit, more 
and more shall your life be woven into His, your desires, 
your motives, your hopes entwined in His, woven more 
subtly than you perceive, so quietly does He make you 
His,!% so that, at last, when death shall seem to rend 
your hold on earth, all that happens then shall be the 
snapping of the last ties that retard the complete in- 
dwelling of your soul in Christ for ever.1” 

This is the simple method, open to all, no matter what 
their temperament may be, of gaining the life that knows 
no ending. It is gained through that personal love of 
the personal Christ, by which our life is hid with God in 
Christ. This is the way of eternal life, which Christ 
Himself taught us to seek.!% What did He say ?— 
** Whosoever believeth in me, and liveth in me, shall 
never die.” ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” What 
say His apostles? ‘‘ God hath given to us eternal life, 
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and this life is in His Son.” “ We shall also live with 
Him, for Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more.” 

This, then, is the way paramount of eternal life, even 
through the betrothal and marriage of my soul with Jesus 
Christ, the lover of my soul. In heaven, we are told, 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage. And yet the 
richest picture Christ has given us of heaven is a 
marriage-feast. Soit is. It is the festal completion of 
that marriage between your soul and His, which is offered 
even to the lowliest and least imaginative of us, here 
in earth, here and now. It is the bringing to fulfilment 
of that love between His soul and mine, by which, 
throughout these years on earth, my life has been in- 
wrought in His. And when I fall asleep in death, with 
its twilight and evening bell, I shall be satisfied with His 
likeness, when I awake, and that bell shall be the first 
stroke of the chimes at the marriage-feast of Christ, 
the lover of my soul. 


Concluding Study 


E have now completed the task we set ourselves. 

We have attempted to exhibit, in the light of 

modern thought, the substance of the things commonly 
held among believers. As a guiding line we have pursued 
serially the clauses of the Apostles’ Creed. We may 
now ask ourselves how these clauses stand in the field of 
our survey and examination. It is clear that changes 
emerge ; both omissions and modifications have already 
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been indicated, and some amplification may also be 
desirable. Let us collect these suggestions and hints, 
and consider what resultant appears. 

The first clause stands: I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth. The second clause 
we have seen reason to modify in its earlier phrases, by 
the omission of the words, Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. ‘There are many devout 
and fruitful disciples of our Lord, to whom these words 
are a stumbling-block, in the light of that spirit of Truth, 
which, as they believe, possesses them and prompts 
detachment from these mysteries. This, however, 
would not in itself justify the suppression of words 
which continue to embody the belief of the great majority 
of Christians. But suppression is feasible, as we saw, 
since in the words, fesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
either party can rest satisfied as in a due expression of 
their belief. On the one hand, those who are restive 
about the statement of the Virgin Birth will be content 
with a description of Christ which allowed St. Paul and 
St. John to utter their reverence for the divinity of their 
Lord without reference to the natal mystery. And, 
on the other hand, all who adhere to the mystery can 
readily find room for their envisagement of it as they 
repeat the words, His only Son. 

The next clause stands : Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried. But as to the ensuing 
clause, He descended into hell, we feel disposed to omit it 
altogether as belonging to a view of the geography of the 
Unseen that is no longer vital among us. As to this, 
however, we hesitated, when we detected the motive 
which inspired the conviction of the Descent. That 
motive was the thought that Christ’s death was a victory 
of universalimport. ‘This thought is of abiding moment, 
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and, accordingly, we may conclude so to formulate the 
clause as to preserve it. ‘This may be done by sub- 
stituting for the customary words the phrase, “‘ He 
triumphed in His death.” | 

Of the reality avowed in the next clause we have no 
doubt—The third day He rose again from the dead, although 
some such form of words as follows herewith—and it is a 
scriptural form—might come nearer the reality—‘‘ He 
showed Himself alive after His passion by many in- 
fallible proofs.” 

He ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty : our consideration of these 
clauses also took us through a realm of cosmogony which 
has faded for modern minds. Here we saw reason to 
be content with a phrase in St. John’s Gospel which 
secures the substance of belief: ‘‘ He returned to the 
Father.” 

From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. ‘This brought up before us the great questions 
of the Second Coming and the Last Judgment. We 
found ground for concluding that our Lord’s Coming 
Again was fulfilled speedily, according to His promise, 
with a glory and power such as the apocalyptic pictures 
which He utilised to describe it in concession to tradi- 
tional imagery could only faintly describe. This Re- 
turn was not duly appreciated at first in the minds of His 
first followers, because they could not readily escape 
from that imagery, even in spite of the fact that the live 
experience they had from the first of the Return was 
an inherent contradiction of their theory. Accordingly, 
both Return and Judgment were regarded by them as 
still in the future, whereas the Return was already 
fulfilled, and the Judgment as well. Since then, and 
now, Christ is im the world, and equally so is His activity 
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as Judge in operation. But all this will have an End. 
This is. involved in the mind of Christ and in His pro- 
phetic declarations. Therein the current and labouring 
Judgment will be complete, and the struggling victory 
of Christ’s presence and perseverance in the world will 
determine, and the ultimate glory of His worth and work 
shine forth in a final effulgence. This will be the 
consummation of the Second Coming, and the finality of 
Judgment. From these readjustments of thought, we 
may suggest as a substitute for the clauses before us 
the words: “I believe in Christ the Judge of all, and 
in the consummation of His Kingdom.” 

At this point in our Studies, we were led inevitably 
into a consideration of the saving activity of our Lord. 
This activity is not formally exhibited in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Dr. W. P. Paterson (Rule of Faith, p. 428) 
says of this, “‘ The Apostles’ Creed errs by excess in 
including such articles as the ‘ Descensus ad Inferos,’ 
and it errs still more by defect in that it throws no 
light upon the conditions of salvation.” Superficially 
the latter point is as he states it; but it may be properly 
contended that there is no significance in the recital 
in the Creed of what Christ was, is and will be, apart 
from His saving work. It is from that work and to 
that work that the recital proceeds. Still, it may be 
well to embody this substantially ; and this can be done 
very simply by inserting a note of His redeeming function 
in the clause which describes Him at the outset. Might 
we not secure what is desired by phrasing that initial 
clause thus, ‘‘ And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Redeemer and Lord ” ? 

The next clauses stand: I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Catholic Church. But the Communion;‘of 
Saints continues to be divorced from its real meaning 
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in many people’s minds, as we saw in our Study, by 
reason of obliqueness of view as to the word “ com- 
munion,” and of persistent misinterpretation of the word 
“saint.” This may be put right by phrasing this and 
the antecedent clause thus, ‘‘ the Holy Catholic Church, 
visible and invisible, in earth and heaven.” 

The forgiveness of sins stands without debate. As to 
the resurrection of the body, the result of our consideration 
of the reality involved may be simply and scripturally 
rendered as “in victory over the grave,” and brings this 
into accord with what we regarded as the truth of the 
matter. The lfe everlasting requires another accent, 
which will deliver the phrase both from the thought of 
life as mere persistence, and from the image of this 
gift of life as not due until death is passed. It is life 
eternal we desire to express here, life of a particular 
quality, that is obtainable in this earthly stage and 
matures in fulness beyond death. To formulate this 
we may adopt the words, “and eternal life through 
Christ.” 

If now, in terms of what we have thus submitted, 
we seek to display the Apostles’,Creed as thus adjusted, 
the sequence will be as follows : 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth : 


and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Redeemer 
and Lord : 

who suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

was crucified, dead, and buried : 

He triumphed in His death : 

after His Passion He showed Himself alive : 

He returned to the Father : 

I believe in Him as the Judge of all, and in the 
consummation of His Kingdom : 
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I believe in the Holy Ghost, 

the Holy Catholic Church, visible and invisible, 
in earth and heaven : 

the forgiveness of sins : 

in victory over the grave, 

and eternal life through Christ. 


It may.be hoped that some such re-formulation of 
the Apostles’ Creed will be acceptable. It is adjusted 
to an attitude towards belief which modern interpreta- 
tions of Christianity in its first and present experience 
have developed. That on the one side: and on the 
other, it secures the substance of what traditionalism 
desires. 

What indeed is desired in such an exhibition of belief 
as the Apostles’ Creed affords? If this question is 
pursued, it will lead us to see that no small confusion 
obtains among believers as to the end that is really 
sought and served in such a symbol. It is very generally 
taken to be a theological summary, a compendium of 
doctrine, an epitome and abstract of the philosophy of 
Christianity. Now, the origin and the very form of it 
should direct us otherwise. It is the profession and 
testimony of the individual Christian’s faith, as he seeks 
enlistment in the company of believers. There is 
significance in the circumstance that the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century let it stand as a thing apart from 
the large formulations of doctrine which emerged from 
the inquiries they conducted in theological thought. 
They left the Apostles’ Creed untouched, and used it 
as the oath of a soldierly enlistment. Several reasons 
may be advanced for their doing this, but behind them 
all lies the sound instinct that detected in it a personal 
avowal of discipleship and membership. In this field 
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it was that it originated and developed. Its origin is 
baptismal ; and it were well to restore it to this setting 
of personal avowal. The very form of its declaration 
puts this still further beyond doubt. The 4rst personal 
pronoun singular removes it from the category of — 
theological treatises or doctrinal compendia. It is the 
individual’s attestation. And the use of the preposition, 
“I believe in,” indicates a declaration of experience 
rather than theological opinion. Opinion would be 
announced otherwise: it would take this shape, “I 
believe that.” The form actually used means that the 
individual is intimating what he lives by; it signifies 
the experience of the reality of God and God’s fulfilment 
of Himself in Christ, which he possesses, and to which 
he further aspires. ‘“‘ Though the Christian Gospel is 
capable of doctrinal exposition, though it is eminently 
fertile in moral results, yet its substance is neither a 
dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but a person and 
a life’ (Lightfoot: Preface to Epistle to Philippians). 
It is in this realm that the Apostles’ Creed has its place 
and discharges its native function. When a man 
recites it, he is not playing the part of a summary tutor 
in theology ; he is saying, “‘ This is the faith I have in 
my soul, the experience by which I live ! ” 

It is to this that Dr. Denney urges us in his plea for 
the “simplification of creeds” (Fesus and the Gospel, 
Pp. 391-411). He discriminates between creeds that 
are a real Credo and creeds which, “ though they may be 
called confessions of faith, are not really confessions of 
faith, but more or less complete systems of theology ” ; 
and he seeks, as a basis for simple community among 
Christians, who are at one in the Christian experience, 
that which will embody the attitude to God and Christ 
by which they live. This, he argues, can only be done 
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in the simple language of religion. What for theology 
or metaphysics is involved in this, he says, is a proper 
subject for theological or metaphysical study ; but we 
seek something else as the announcement of the believer’s 
living faith. This should not be sought, he contends, 
in an utterance of the kind of the Nicene Creed or of the 
Augsburg or the Westminster Confession, but simpler 
in form and less ambitious in aim. It would be “ the 
immediate utterance of the Christian sense of what faith 
has in Christ, not the speculative or reflective statement— 
as these other documents all are in varying degrees—of 
metaphysical truths concerning Christ which must be 
admitted if we would justify our faith.” The truth 
which such a form of words should embody would not 
be itself a creed in the sense of a scientific or theologically 
defined statement ; it would be the inspiration and the 
standard of all Christian thinking. It would be in its 
simplest form the utterance of that which the Christian 
experience found in Christ at the first, as that is exhibited 
in the New Testament, and which continues to be detected 
and savoured by believers still. As a result of his review 
of that experience, Dr. Denney concludes by offering 
the following as the Credo in which all who declare 
themselves Christians may stand together in unity: 
*‘T believe in God through Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord and Saviour.” 

Denney very properly anticipates criticism of this 
formula, and sets himself to meet it. Such objections 
as arise are mainly due, he feels certain, to presupposi- 
tions or assumptions which reflection will lead us to 
discount. He deals with several such objections. rst, 
that no mention is made of the Holy Spirit. This he 
discounts on the ground that ‘the New Testament 
nowhere speaks of faith in the Holy Spirit,” and that 
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‘such an expression as ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost’ 
is entirely foreign to the New Testament; what the 
apostles asked was not Do you believe in the Holy Spirit ? 
but Did you receive the Holy Spirit when you believed ? ” 
Second, that this confession is too indefinite, that Arians 
as well as Athanasians might come in on such a con- 
fession. This he discounts on the ground that it is not 
on his Arianism or Athanasianism that a man’s Chris- 
tianity depends, but on something antecedent even to 
the question, namely, the believing Christian’s attitude 
to Christ, and the sense of Christ’s unique place as 
determining all our relations to God ; it is this, and not 
the metaphysics of Christ’s Person, which alone is 
entitled to a place in the Creed. Third, it makes no 
mention of the supernatural birth of Christ. As to this, 
Denney says it is not the intention of his formula to 
dispute this clause in the Apostles’ Creed, but that there 
is no necessity for its insertion, since ‘‘ the gospel rested 
on the apostolic testimony to Jesus, and the testimony 
did not reach so far back as His birth. . . . The question 
which Jesus asks, and which is of vital importance, is, 
Who say ye that I am? not, Howthink ye that I came to 
be?” Fourth, that no mention is made of Christ’s 
Resurrection. On the contrary, this ‘‘ is assumed, when 
we confess our faith in Him as Lord.” Fifth, that there 
is no mention of the Atonement. This objection “ really 
rests on a misapprehension. When we confess our 
faith in Christ as Saviour, it can only mean that we owe 
to Him our reconciliation to God, the forgiveness of 
sins, the power of a life like His own. But these are 
the very things with which the doctrine of the atone- 
ment deals.” 

This controversion by Denney of the objections raised 
to his Credo is liberal and persuasive ; and yet it may be 
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said that there are probably not very many who will rest 
satisfied with it. The average confessor of the Christian 
faith will feel that he is being unclothed, and not suffi- 
ciently clothed upon again. Such a divestment may 
indeed be bracing and wholesome for him, and yet he 
will likely continue to complain of it, and persist in 
reassuming the superfluous garments. This  con- 
servatism may remain obdurate, and to the reformer be 
deplorable. But before we dismiss it with sighs, it 
falls to be observed that possibly it is prompted by a more 
defensible motive than at first appears. ‘The test of his 
formula is found by Denney in the revelation that is 
disclosed in the New Testament of the Christian experi- 
ence of God in Christ, and repeated in all souls that share 
and re-enact it in subsequent ages. He detects more 
than one “ Christology ” in the New Testament, more 
than one theological theory, but behind all that, he 
catches an experience in the souls of the believers there, 
which is common and more or less uniform, an experience, 
further, which corresponds to the “ mind of Christ.” 
It is this experience he seeks to embody in his formula 
of confession. He endeavours to crystallise the faith 
by which the first disciples lived, and by which the 
children of God in Christ still find their life. Now it 
may very well be contended that in his jealous watch- 
fulness lest any theological proposition or interpretative 
theory of that living experience should invade and en- 
tangle his simple religious symbol, he has contracted 
unduly the exhibition which the New Testament gives 
of the experience itself. He is out to detect the common 
and abiding characteristics of that experience. But are 
these to be confined to the phrases of his symbol? He 
himself recognises the presence of other characteristics, 
since he is careful to show that they are involved in the 
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phrases he adopts. Why should not these be permitted 
to appear in a Credo which aims at expressing them ? 
It is true that the primary Christians lived by belief in 
God through Christ, His only Son, their Lord and 
Saviour. But did they not all live by a uniform belief 
in such realities as the resurrection, eternal life, the 
forgiveness of sins, the summation of the world in Christ, 
the commonwealth of all the saved in earth and heaven ? 
Certainly it is possible to find all these involved in the 
phrases of Denney’s Credo; but may we not maintain 
that, for that very reason and because, as I have just 
remarked, they are integral and common elements in 
the experience which the Credo tries to embody in 
words, we would do well to give them a place in the 
symbol? The only thing to fear in placing them thus, 
is the fear that they may be regarded ‘as doctrinal or 
theoretical interpretations of the fundamental experience. 
But such they are not ; they are themselves experiences 
by which Christians live. We shall agree that a phrase 
like “born of the Virgin Mary” had better not be 
included among them for reasons such as Denney sub- 
mits: it is clear that at the firgt it was not a common 
article of the faith by which the disciples lived. The 
same might be said of a phrase like “‘ I believe in the Holy 
Ghost,” although here we must go warily. If it cannot 
be spoken by the Christian confessor without his mind 
filling up with doctrinal propositions such as are defined 
in the elaborate philosophy of the trinitarian creeds, 
then truly he may hesitate with Denney to insert it. 
But we are not shut up to that ourselves; and, more 
importantly, the first disciples did live by the experience 
of something which they called the Spirit, with some 
element in it that differentiated it from the influence 
upon their souls which they termed the Father and the 
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Son. It is indeed true, as Denney graphically says, 
that ‘‘ what the apostles asked was not, Do you believe 
in the Holy Spirit ? but Did you receive the Holy Spirit 
when you believed ?”” But they did receive and become 
possessed of this that was designated the Holy Spirit, 
and it was held to be one of the common elements in 
a living faith, something by which they lived as Christians. 
It is difficult, therefore, to see why reference to this 
common element in the classical Christian experience 
should be suppressed. 

As to the propriety of enunciating the other common 
elements indicated above, no more than a word or two is 
necessary. In this I am indicating again such elements 
as the resurrection, eternal life, the forgiveness of sins, 
the summation of the world in Christ, the common- 
wealth of all the saved in earth and heaven. With 
regard to these, the point I am trying to make may be 
put bluntly thus: that a Christian is living short of 
life who does not draw the nourishment of his soul 
from the treasury of grace which these describe. His 
speculative interpretation or rationale of the resurrection 
of the dead and the other points may differ from those 
erected by his fellows ; but he is deficient in life unless 
his life, in respect of inspiration and hope, is set in the 
environment of the conquest of death, life with a timeless 
quality, regeneration, a coming establishment of God’s 
Realm, the community of the saved in this earth and of 
the blessed departed in the perfect hospitality of God’s 
heart. In other words, these are abiding constituents of 
the faith by which Christ’s people live, and therefore they 
have a proper place in the confessional expression of it. 

If we thus restore them, it is obvious that something 
like the form and substance of the Apostles’ Creed is 
restored. The “historical clauses,’ however, are still 
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left out ; the suffering under Pontius Pilate, the death, 
burial, resurrection and ascension. May their exclusion 
stand ? Yes, it may be answered, in so far as they are a 
mere enumeration of historical events. But have they 
no significance for the faith by which Christians live ? 
Certainly to the early Christians the primary glory of 
Christ lay in His risen life, His presence and wonderful 
activity in the unseen. But they were very jealous and 
impatient of any conception of Him which disturbed 
the continuity of this regnant Lord with Him that in 
earth fulfilled the function of the suffering Servant. 
The faith by which they lived was vitally involved in 
that continuity, and this they sought to establish con- 
fessionally in what, at first sight, has the appearance of 
a hard catalogue of historical events. The truth for 
life which they thus conserved is not unimperilled still. 
There are portrayals of the meaning of Christ for faith, 
which reduce to non-essentials the appearance of Christ 
as a man among men, and the facts and acts of His 
earthly pilgrimage. ‘These portrayals hurt the content 
of the experience a Christian has of Christ, and they are 
corrected by the insertion of ‘such historical phrases as 
the Apostles’ Creed displays. There is an additional 
significance in the clause “suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.” It is not altogether a merely rhetorical fancy 
that detects in this imperial note, imperial echoes of the 
death of Christ. This thing was not done in a corner. © 
The ‘‘ world,” of which the Roman orb is the embodi- 
ment and continuing symbol, was met, transcended and 
commuted in that Death. This universal implication 
is involved in the faith by which we live as Christians. 
It is of suggestive and helpful import, accordingly, 
that we should thus reinstate the clause that catches it 
as in an image. 
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As the issue of these contentions, we may legitimately 
enlarge and enrich the symbol of personal confession 
to.which Denney seeks to reduce us. The issue yields 
us something very like the form and substance of the 
Apostles’ Creed. I have already adventured an adjust- 
ment of its phrases. An adjustment is necessary because, 
like all verbal expressions of spiritual experience, these 
antique phrases were inevitably affected by the line and 
colour of contemporary thought; in after generations 
that line and colour fade and alter their formula. In 
the adjustment I have made bold to offer, the experience, 
and the faith which inspires the experience, have been 
left untouched—at least, so I trust; with the possible 
result that a Credo is offered which a man of modern 
mind may utter as the symbol of the Christian experience 
by which life has become his, and by which it continues 
to be sustained and deepened. 


I desire to add a note to indicate how all this bears 
on what is called, rather loosely, ‘‘ creed revision.” 
The word creed, as already remarked, has really two 
meanings and uses, though these are too infrequently 
distinguished. On the one hand, a creed is a personal 
Credo, the confession by the disciple of that in Christi- 
anity by which he lives. It is to this category that the 
Apostles’ Creed belongs, and any adjustment of it to 
the contemporary mind should recognise this. On the 
other hand, the term creed is applied to those more or 
less elaborate statements and articled ‘‘ confessions,” 
which endeavour to exhibit the type of theology that 
prevails in particular communions of the Christian 
Church. These seek to unfold systematically the view 
that such incorporations of Christians take, as a whole, 
of what is implied philosophically in the Christian 
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experience or living faith. Examples of this are the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. These are theological documents, and repre- 
sent a communal intellectual effort to set forth the 
experience of the Christian Life in terms that can be 
offered to the schools of philosophical thought and 
debated by them. Their face is turned in that direction. 
When their face is turned towards the community of 
believers with a judicial mien, their purpose is abused. 
Believers ought not to be tested by them, even as to 
their right to be componently within the particular 
community of believers that pays a general respect to 
them as to the type of philosophical interpretation that 
is commonly maintained among them. As a matter of 
verifiable fact, individuals are within a particular com- 
munion or society of believers, not because they sub- 
scribe to the articled “‘ Confession ”’ of the society, but 
for other reasons, such as the accordance with their 
own spirit, temperament, worshipful disposition, of the 
atmosphere of devotion, the flavour of preaching, the 
kind of sodality, that obtain within the society. Up 
to a point, it is useful and necessary for a society to be 
able to say: This “‘ Confession” (Thirty-nine Articles, 
Westminster Confession, or whatever it be) is a state- 
ment of the intellectual interpretation we offer com- 
munally of what the Christian religion involves. But 
that point is transgressed whenever the Statement is 
made a measure of the individual member’s right to 
be within that society. There is only one such measure 
that is vital and legitimate, namely, the avowal on his 
part of an experience of that life which is described in a 
formula like the Apostles’ Creed, and based, as that 
personal Creed is based, on the experience that is typified 
and made classical in the revelation exhibited in the 
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New Testament. It were entirely wrong, for example, 
to debar a man from incorporation in the Scottish Church 
whose mind would prefer to look elsewhere than in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith for its version of 
theological elucidation, but whose soul finds her very 
home in the kind of worship, order, ritual and fellowship 
which that community affords and practises. A statement 
like the Westminster Confession is an awning above a 
company of believers, not the door by which they shall 
enter or be left without. In time past it has been used 
as the door, but that day is almost gone. It is a con- 
venient thing and entirely subject to readjustment or 
even reformation. In our own time this is amply 
recognised. In the Scottish Church, and in Communions 
akin to it, a mind has awakened to the need of this 
reformation. Restatements of the general theology of 
these Christian communities begin to emerge among us. 
In offering these, their framers do not aver a disturbance 
of what is called the “ subordinate standards ” of their 
particular society. As a matter of fact, what is happen- 
ing is this: they seek to offer what the Westminster 
Confession is really there to supply, and has supplied 
for many generations, and that is, not a test of disciple- 
ship or the criterion of a believer’s right to incorpora- 
tion in a particular church, but a convenient and negoti- 
able display of the kind of philosophical interpretation 
generally maintained among us, of the Christian religion 
systematically regarded. 

Two instances of these restatements may be re- 
marked: (1) in the “ Brief Statement of the Church’s 
Faith,” submitted to the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church of Scotland on 31st May 1921, and by it 
“‘ commended to the interest and study of the members 
of the Church”; and (2) in the “ Declaratory State- 
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ment of Common Faith and Practice, adopted by the 
Federal Council of the Evangelical Free Churches of 
England, 26th March 1917.” Of the former its framers 
say: ‘‘ What follows is a brief expression, in terms of 
present-day thought, of the great Christian certainties 
and of the Christian ideal of human life.” Of the latter 
its framers say: “ This Declaratory Statement does not 
profess to be a comprehensive creed, but is a declara- 
tion of such truths as, in the circumstances, it seems 
proper to rehearse and emphasise. . . . This Statement 
is not to be imposed as a disciplinary standard on any 
of these Churches, nor, on the other hand, does it 
supersede or in any way alter the place of whatever 
doctrinal standards any of these Churches may maintain 
in their constitution.” 

These are wholesome signs of the times. They avow 
respect for traditional doctrinal standards, and that is 
as it should be. But in reality they take upon themselves 
to restore the essential purpose and place of these 
doctrinal standards, which is the exhibition of the 
general theological positions around which these particu- 
lar communities assemble. Certainly they may not be 
“imposed as a disciplinary standard.” No more ought 
the traditional doctrinal standards to be so imposed. 
In both instances, the Churches that advance them do 
so as helpful conveniences to those believers who have 
a kindred mind in the interpretation of the Christian 
religion, but whose radical right of membership is not 
that, but a community of experience of what God is, 
has done, is doing, and will do and complete in Christ 
Jesus. 

It is clear, therefore, that we would do well to settle 
afresh the way in which we use such terms as Creed, 
Confession, Faith, and the like. A statement like the 
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Westminster Confession of Faith is not really a Con- 
fession of Faith. Nor is the word Faith used help-' 
fully in the titles “‘ Brief Statement of the Church’s 
Faith,” and “ Declaratory Statement of Common Faith 
‘and Practice,” referred to above. The Church of 
England shows virtue in specifying its declaration 
simply as ‘“‘ Articles of Religion.” Equally so also is it 
beside the mark to refer to these Statements as Creeds. 
A Creed is a Credo, a personal avowal of that experience 
of God in Christ by which a believer lives. It is within 
this compass that Faith has its place. The Apostles’ 
Creed is such an avowal—a real Confession of Faith. 
Theological declarations are Articles of Belief, or Articles 
of Doctrine, or Articles of Credence, or “‘ Statements ” 
of these designations. Articles of Credence might be 
chosen as their definition. 
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1. The Disreputie of Creeds 


*“ Mr. Brock confuses us by saying that it is not agreed that such 
spiritual advance as has taken place, is due to what the orthodox 
call dogma. Mr. Brock is much too able a man for it to be likely 
that he really thinks there is such a thing as undogmatic Christianity. 
Such a phenomenon is as impossible as a literally invertebrate man.” — 
A. C. Bouquet : Is Christianity the Final Religion? p. 180f. 


2“ We are not bound to any man’s or to any church’s rendering 
of what He is or has done. We are not bound to any Christology, 
or to any doctrine of the work of Christ. No intellectual construction 
of what Christ’s presence and work in the world mean is to be imposed 
beforehand as a law upon faith, or a condition of membership in the 
Church. . . . There can be no hope of appealing to the world in 
which we live to give Christ such a place in its faith, if we identify 
doing so with the acceptance beforehand of the inherited theology or 
Christology of the Church. This is not said with any indifference to 
theology or Christology. . . . Nor is it said, on the other hand, with 
any indifference to the place of Christ. . . . The problem is to find 
a way of securing the two things: unreserved recognition of the 
place which Christ has always held in evangelical faith, and entire 
intellectual freedom in thinking out what this implies.’”—Denney : 
Fesus and the Gospel, p. 382 £. 


3“ Everywhere rules of faith were being roughly blocked out, 
which, being naturally built upon the threefold baptismal formula, 
strongly resembled one another without coinciding in details. Traces 
of more or less developed professions of faith may be found in the 
later writings of the New Testament, especially in the Epistles called 
Pastoral, and in the writings of Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, 
Hermas, Justin Martyr. Sometimes they are shorter, sometimes 
more explicit. . . . Down to about the year 150, the symbol recited 
by catechumens varied according to time and place ; it was in process 
of elaboration and development. In the end it attained its most 
clearly defined form in Rome, and from thence it was carried into 
the East, and especially into the West. It took possession of the 
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Churches of Africa and of Gaul, where Tertullian and Irenzus 
found it strongly intrenched under the name and with the authority 
of ‘ Doctrine of the Apostles’ and ‘ Rule of the Truth.’ ”’—A. 
Sabatier : The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, 
p.54f. 

4“ Tf a church requires the acceptance of a detailed Confession, 
while yet protesting that the Supreme Judge by which all doctrinal 
questions are to be settled must be the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture, it seems to be necessary either that such a church should 
hold an investigation from time to time as to whether the Confession 
is based on an adequate interpretation of Scripture, or that indi- 
viduals should be allowed a measure of liberty within the debatable 
ground of theology.” —W. P. Paterson : The Rule of Faith, p. 269. 


5“ Once on a time there was a hypochondriac who—though his 
digestion was excellent—believed that his delicate system required 
a most winnowed choice of viands. His physician, in order to 
humour him, prescribed a light and carefully varied diet. But the 
hypochondriac was not satisfied. ‘ I want to know, Doctor,’ he said, 
“how much of this food really contributes to the building up of my 
system, and how much is waste material?’ ‘ That,’ observed the 
sage physician, “I cannot possibly tell you without recondite analysis 
and nice calculation.’ ‘Then,’ said the hypochondriac in a rage, 
* I will not eat your food. You are an impostor, Sir, and a charlatan, 
and I believe now your friends who told me you were a homceopath 
in disguise.’ ‘ My dear Sir,’ replied the unmoved physician, ‘ if you 
will eat nothing but what is entire nutriment, you will soon need to 
consult, not a doctor, but a chameleon. To what purpose are your 
digestive organs, unless to secrete what is nutritious, and excrete 
what is innutritious ! ’ ”’—Francis Thompson : Works III., 104. 


* “The man of science believes nothing to-day in the strict realms 
of science that he is not prepared to surrender to-morrow, should 
sufficient reason be shown. . . . He will also tell us that he is not 
afraid daily to re-examine critically his creed; science waits no 
three hundred years for cecumenical revision.”—J. Y. Simpson : 
The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, p. 46. 


2. The Little we know about God 


7“ Some theologians define the nature of God Almighty with 
an accuracy from which modest naturalists would shrink in describing 
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the genesis of a black beetle.’—Leslie Stephen : quoted in Founda- 
tions, p. 482. 

“It is good for us to be baffled in our quest, to learn the limits of 
our power, to be humbled by the vision of the vast ocean of truth, 
to be awed by the sense of mystery. I am myself all for lucidity of 
statement, where that can be rightly attained, but I do not forget that 
there is such a thing as a profane lucidity which has lost all sense of 
mystery.”—Peake : Christianity, its Nature and Truth, p. 31. 


8“ To the Minnow every cranny and pebble, and quality and 
accident, of its little native Creek may have become familiar ; but 
does the Minnow understand the Ocean Tides and Periodic Currents, 
the 'Trade-winds, and Monsoons and Moon’s Eclipses; by all which 
the condition of its little Creek is regulated, and may from time to 
time (unmiraculously enough) be quite overset and reversed ? Such 
a Minnow is Man: his Creek this Planet Earth; his Ocean the 
immeasurable All; his Monsoons and Periodic Currents the 
mysterious Course of Providence through A®ons of /Zons.”— 
Carlyle : Sartor Resartus (“ Natural Supernaturalism ”’). 


®* Truth is a system of interrelated elements, in which every 
part sustains every other part, and proof consists in placing a fact 
within a system and showing that it is vital to that system. ‘The 
final proof of a fact is to show that the denial of it would abolish 
rational experience.” ‘‘’The conception of God is the ultimate 
condition of all rational experience whatsoever. And when I speak 
of the ‘ hypothesis’ of God, this is what I mean. It is the idea with- 
out which neither nature nor spirit is either possible or explicable.”’— 
Henry Jones: Social Powers, pp. 109, 113 (compare the elaboration 
of this in his A Faith that Enquires). 

“ Faith is, on the practical side, just the resolution to stand or fall 
by the noblest hypothesis ; and, on the intellectual side, it is a pro- 
gressive initiation, by experiment which ends in experience, into the 
unity of the good, the true and the beautiful, founded on the inner 
assurance that these three attributes of the divine nature have one 
source and conduct to one goal.’”’—Dean Inge: Outspoken Essays, 
p. 169f. 


10 “* The real, living, present and spiritual God was emphatically 
the Almighty in Jesus’ sight. This must not be forgotten... . 
Jesus conceived of God in the whole overwhelming majesty of 
His being. Even in the fourth Gospel we have ‘ The Father is 
greater than I.’ With the fullest and truest human modesty, Jesus 
humbled Himself before the all-powerful, marvellous and mysteri- 
ous God. He strikes a note from the very depths of His soul when 
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He tells His disciples . . . ‘I warn you whom you shall fear: 
Fear Him which, after He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell ; 
yea I say unto you, Fear Him.’ His own life was swayed by this 
God, whose ways were at times so dark and Himself so hard to 
recognise. . . . He learned that God was terrible, and that an 
awful darkness and dread encircled Him even for those who stood 
nearest to Him.”’—Bousset: Jesus (Crown Theol. Lib.), p. 110 ff. 


11“ Tt is high time philosophers ceased to treat the great Christian 
theologians as credulous persons whose convictions need not be 
taken seriously. . . . They must be prepared to reckon with the 
possibility that . . . Catholic theology is, in substance true. .. . 
That what is most modern must be best is a superstition which it 
is strange to find in a really educated man.’’—Prof. A. E. Taylor : 
“ Philosophy ” in Recent Developments in European Thought (1920), 
Pp. 47. 

“Tf we are justified in thinking of God after the analogy of 
the highest existence within our knowledge, we had better call 
Him a Person. The word is no doubt inadequate to the reality, 
as is all language that we can employ about God ; but it is at least 
more adequate than the terms employed by those who scruple to 
speak of God as a Person. It is, at least, more adequate and more 
intelligent than to speak of Him as a force, a substance, a ‘ some- 
thing not ourselves which makes for righteousness.’ Things do not 
“make for righteousness.’ ”’—Hastings Rashdall : Philosophy and 
Religion, p. 56. : 

18“ Tt is certain that there are things which have no foundation, 
and uncommonly stable things too. The planetary system, for 
instance, has no foundation.”—Henry Jones : Social Powers, p. 107. 

“<The idea of God,’ you will answer, ‘ is only a hypothesis on 
that showing!’ Well, I ask again, what is a hypothesis? ... 
There is not one of the sciences which is not called into being by 
its hypothesis. . . . The uniformity of nature is only a hypothesis. 
- - - But it is the surest of all physical hypotheses. It is proved by 
all the natural experience that we have, because experience would 
be impossible without it. . . . Now, as the ‘ Uniformity of Nature,’ 
though only a hypothesis, is the condition of our knowledge of 
physical facts and events, so also, I believe, is the conception of God 
the ultimate condition of all rational experience whatsoever. And 
when I speak of the ‘ hypothesis’ of God, this is what I mean- 
It is the idea without which neither nature nor Spirit is either possible 


or explicable.”’—Henry Jones : ut sup. p. 109 ff. 


4“ Here the words Lord of heaven and earth (Matt. xi. 25) are 
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not an otiose or formal epithet ; they are intended to suggest that 
the fatherly purpose of God in Jesus Christ has the full power and 
force of the universe behind it ; it is effective in the natural order.” 
—Moffatt : The Theology of the Gospels, p. 90. 


15“ Jesus had an alternative to offer for the false idea—the false 
conception of God—from which Pharisaism had sprung... . 
To the dogmatism of Israel’s philosophy Christ opposed, in the 
region of thought, a wise agnosticism, in the region of emotion a 
living faith.”—E. Holmes: The Creed of Christ, p. 59. 


16“ Tf we are to go on thinking things unto a unity, there must 
come a moment when there comes a complete fusion of the religious 
and moral consciousness. . . . That is the great fundamental act 
of Faith in God. It is a simple, immediate intuition of the presence 
and nature of that Being, who created and who sustains and governs 
the world. I cannot explain it in any other way than that it is a 
direct, immediate consciousness of the presence of the Living God, 
into which we pass as it were by a kind of awakening from the 
mere life of Nature, the great sense dream of things in which we are 
involved by our human constitution and inheritance.’"—D. S. 
Cairns : The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, p. 70. 


3. Fesus the Son of Mary 


17 For a full exposition of these positions, such a monograph 
as Soltau’s The Birth of fesus Christ (A. & C. Black, 1907) may 
be consulted. 

18 Dr. Orchard’s position may be summarised in his own words 
thus: “ Faith in the Incarnation must be carefully distinguished 
from belief in the Virgin Birth. 'There are people who think the 
two things are identical, which is, of course, ignorance ; others 
think they are inseparably bound up together, which is arguable, 
but must not be assumed at the outset. It is only in recent times 
that there have been found those who affirm the Incarnation, while 
they reject the Virgin Birth ; but at least we must recognise that 
this has nothing to do with their Christian faith, and is based upon 
their honest conviction that the evidence compels them to this 
position. ... The Virgin Birth was necessary for the purpose 
of the Incarnation. Recall what that purpose was. It was twofold : 
to reveal God to man; and to reconcile man to God. For the 
former it was absolutely essential that God reveal Himself in person ; 
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nothing less can give us an assured revelation. Therefore, if Christ 
is the incarnation of God, His Person must be Divine. But in 
order to fulfil the second necessity, that of reconciling man to 
God, that Divine Person must live a truly human life, within the 
normal limitations of a human body, mind and sou! ; so that while 
the person is absolutely Divine, the life is a truly human achieve- 
ment. Now, this involves that the person of Jesus must have been 
pre-existent. But the ordinary method of generation produces 
a new person; if, therefore, there had been the ordinary method 
of generation, we should have had two persons, entailing dual 
personality, with nothing higher to unite ; for person is the highest 
category of being. Or the one person would have had to be de- 
stroyed, or suppressed, or absorbed by the other. This is just 
what Nestorianism was condemned as involving ; and it is actually 
the doctrine favoured by modern Theosophy.”—The Theology of 
Jesus, chapter on “ The Virgin Birth.’’ | 


4. The Story of Fesus of Nazareth 
#*“ This conscious Sonship is for Jesus the supreme reality ; 
and in the light of it He recognised from the first with perfect clear- 
ness the work God had given Him to do. It was not that He knew 
Himself to be Messiah, and rose from this to the certainty that 
God was His Father; the connection of the two facts is just the 
reverse. He is Son of Man and Head of the Kingdom of God, 
because of the still deeper consciousress that He is Son of God. 
The roots of His vocation are in the uniqueness of His person.” — 
Mackintosh : Hastings’ D.B. (x vol.). 


°° He would “ cast upon the Father the care of making His path 
plain, while He awaited, prudently as well as bravely, the gradual 
disclosure of His call to work and danger.”—W. P. Paterson: 
Hastings’ D.B. (1 vol.). 


“The Messianic idea was the only possible form in which 
Jesus could clothe His inner consciousness, and yet an inadequate 
form ; it was a necessity, but also a heavy burden, which He bore 
in silence almost to the end of His life ; it was a conviction which 
He could never enjoy with a whole heart.’’—Bousset : Jesus, p. 180. 
—This is true, I think, if we make plain to ourselves that that 
“* Messianic idea ”? was the popular Messianic idea. Jesus regarded 
Himself as the Messiah. This was indeed a burden, but the burden 
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lay, not in His inability to escape from the réle, for He accepted 
that with meek joy, but in the danger that the popular mind would 
stampede into political turmoil any proclamation on His part of 
His mission, however clearly He defined to them its unworldly 
- significance. 


_ 72°° Tn the life of its Founder, the Christian Church has always 
had before it an individual type of that harmony of the spiritual and 
natural life, which it is its ideal to realise in all the wider social rela- 
tions of man; nor, till that ideal is reached, can it be said that the 
Christian ideal is exhausted, or that the place is vacant for a new 
religion—great as may be the changes of form and expression through 
which Christianity must pass, under the changed conditions of 
modern life.”,—Edward Caird : Comte, p. 190f. 


23 “* Christ, when He might have driven His message straight 
To the heart of Rome, stood silent, in a stupor, 
Stunned like the prophet’s sheep before the shearers : 
Soul of the universe, what a chance he missed !” 

“Mammon,” in John Davidson’s Triumph of Mammon, p. 104. 


24 A compendious exposition of the rationalistic interpretation 
of the character, teaching and career of Jesus may be found con- 
veniently in the apposite pages of H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. 
For a trenchant and profitable criticism of the same, see A. C. 
Bouquet’s Is Christianity the Final Religion ? pp. 290-295. 


5. Did Jesus Miscalculate His Call? 


25 As to the significance of the words of the cry of dereliction 
(“ Eloi, Eloi”), Schmiedel (Yesus in Modern Criticism, p. 51) writes : 
‘* Recent investigation shows that under such terrible torture, the 
human mind gives way and loses its balance only too quickly. . . . 
Do we really know precisely what they mean? Suppose He had 
only prayed His Father that His end might be a quick one, and it 
was in this He was disappointed. ... . Supposing some dear one 
belonging to you had died, and in the hour of death had been known 
to utter only such disconnected words; supposing without any 
possibility of further inquiry, people decided what he meant by 
them and condemned him accordingly, what would you say ? ” 


26 For a clear and practicable account of the titles ‘Son of God,” 
“‘ Son of Man,” etc., see Moffatt’s Theology of the Gospels, chap. iv. 
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6. The Resurrection of Jesus 


27 For an effort to make a consistent narrative (“‘a Divine order 
in the manifestation of the forty days ”’) of the Resurrection appear- 
ances, see Swete’s The Appearances of our Lord after the Passion. 
But Swete confesses to ‘‘ some inevitable gaps and possible misplace- 
ments” (p. xvii). 


28“ Tn the accounts of the Resurrection that have come down to 
us, there may be many discrepancies and even a palpable overgrowth 
of legend ; but no criticism can assail the essential fact that some- 
thing happened shortly after our Lord’s death, which sufficed to 
convince His disciples that He had arisen and was still alive.”’— 
E. F. Scott: The Apologetic of the New Testament, p. 47. 


2° Epilepsy has been identified with St. Paul’s “thorn in the 
flesh,” but without evidence. Others—some weakness of sight. 
Ramsay—malaria. Malaria would befit the statement that he first 
visited Galatia because of an infirmity of the’ flesh (Gal. iv. 13), 
since the altitude of that region would help in such an affection. 


90“ The eating is only mentioned by Luke (Gospel xxiv. 39ff.; 
Acts i. 4, x. 41), and when we consider the fact, which a comparison 
with the other gospels renders unquestionable, that Luke every- 
where betrays a tendency to materialise the supernatural, it is not 
too much to suppose that this tendency has left traces on his resur- 
rection narrative too. But though we have to discount this, the 
resurrection itself, as the revelation ¥f life in another order, is not 
touched. It only means that we do not assign to the resurrection 
life, which has a higher reality of its own, that same kind of reality, 
with all its material conditions and limitations, with which we are 
familiar in this world. To reject the eating is not to reject the 
resurrection life of Jesus, it is to preserve it in its truth as a revelation 
of life at a new level—life in which eating and drinking are as inappro- 
priate as marrying or giving in marriage.”—Denney : Jesus and the 
Gospel, p. 146. : 


** My view is substantially Keim’s, of which Sanday (Outlines of the 
Life of Christ, p. 183) says : ‘‘ This is the least that must be asserted. 
. . . But we may doubt whether the theory, even as Keim presents 
it, is adequate or really called for. It belongs to the process of so 
trimming down the elements that we call supernatural in the Gospel 
narratives, as to bring them within the limits of everyday experience.” 


> A 
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As to this criticism : such a theory is an effort to bring them within 
the limits of sound philosophy and psychological research. Besides, 
it does not reduce, but rather establishes the supernatural, if by 
supernatural we mean what is baffling to everyday experience.— 
W. P. Paterson remarks of Keim’s theory : ‘‘ This theory deserves to 
be treated with more respect than it has commonly received from 
apologists.”” Dr. Paterson’s chief difficulty about it is the empty 
grave. This may be met by what is hinted at in my lecture: see for 
further treatment, Lecture 26 of this book. 


\ 


7. The Perplexing Humanity of Jesus 


32 For a compendious and happy summary of the holy incubus 
that the personality of Jesus is upon critical and sceptical minds, 
reference may be made to Lecture 6 (“‘ The Tribute of Criticism to 
Christ ”) in Dr. M‘Adam Muir’s “ Baird Lecture,” Modern Sub- 
stitutes for Christianity. 


33“ Tt is of course possible to conceive of an ideal mind which 
would combine the flexibility of intellect and readiness to be taught 
by experience of the unstable mind with the resolution and per- 
sistence of the stable. Such a combination may actually occur 
within a limited sphere. . . . But to find it in the whole mental 
attitude towards life is rare, if not unknown. ... As Trotter 
remarks, neither type of mind represents the completest develop- 
ment of human personality, and so long as the two remain separate, 
man’s control over his social environment must remain incomplete 
and inadequate. . . . The ideal mind would be introverted, but 
with complete powers of extroversion, and would combine the 
perfect sensibility of the unstable with the energy and resolution of 
the stable type.”—Tansley : The New Psychology, pp. 91 ff. 

“In Christ alone among men, we have faith without dogmatism, 
enthusiasm without fanaticism, strength without violence, idealism 
without visionariness, naturalness without materialism, freedom 
without licence, self-sacrifice without asceticism, purity without 
austerity, saintliness without morbidity, a light which was too 
strong to dazzle, a fire which was too intense to flame.’’—E. Holmes : 
The Creed of Christ, p. 119. 


34D. S. Cairns (The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, p. 150) 
does well in pointing out that Christ’s Sermon on the Mount con- 
vinces us of sin; but “here is the strange thing—it did not con- 
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vince Christ of sin.”” ‘* Either He was on this point morally insane, 
or He was, what He said He was, without sin.” 


85 “* Whatever the explanation of His appearance may be, whether 
an Evolution or an Incarnation, He still stands unrivalled in the 
history of the race. If He be an evolution, then human nature 
has apparently exhausted itself in His production, for there has 
been no second.”—Conversations with Christ, p. 53. 

“Look on our divinest Symbol: on Jesus of Nazareth, and 
His Life and His Biography, and what followed therefrom. Higher 
has the human Thought not yet reached: . . . a Symbol of quite 
perennial infinite character ; whose significance will ever demand 
to be anew inquired into and anew made manifest.’’—Carlyle : 
Sartor Resartus. 


36'The claim that Christ is a “man apart” is based philo- 
sophically on this consideration that the immanence of the Divine is 
not an equal immanence in reality. Bradley in Appearance and 
Reality submits that the Absolute is more fully present in some 
things than in others. Of this D. S. Cairns remarks that, if you 
admit that God is more present in some elements in the world 
whole than in others, you have practically admitted the existence 
of revelation, and even of “ special revelation.”-—For a philosophical 
exposition of the belief that a unique human being appeared nineteen 
hundred years ago, the reader may profitably consult Bouquet’s 
Is Christianity the Final Religion? pp. 65 ff. Therein he says: 
“Tt is therefore quite in harmony with the general facts of life that 
we should find it asserted by certain persons of obvious sincerity, 
that there is a body of Truth centred upon and displayed in a 
particular human being, which is of the nature of a guide to all 
who desire that religion should be an element in every healthy 
human life” (p. 70). 

ADDITIONAL Note To Stupy 7.—What I have led up to in this 
Study must suffice for what may be offered towards belief in the 
Divinity of Christ. I leave the hinterland of the doctrine un- 
touched. There is no road through it, but a great perplexity of 
paths. The exploration of it has been attempted from the primi- 
tive Christian age onwards—had, of necessity indeed, to be 
attempted, because of the challenge that philosophy issued to the 
experiential conviction that God Himself is in Christ, and because 
of the imperious impulse which the Christian mind, like any mind, 
must obey to set experience in an organic mental completeness. 
The effort may proceed far, but it cannot be fulfilled, since it in- 
volves such ultimate terms as God and Divinity, and since no one 
can reconcile the One and the Many unless he be identified in 
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his own mind with the mind of God, and this is beyond all con- 
ceivable experience. 

As to how men have tried to assort the divinity and humanity 
of Christ, reference may be made to the brief and lucid exposition 
in W. P. Paterson’s Rule of Faith, pp. 224 ff.; or to H. B. Workman’s 
Christian Thought to the Reformation, pp. 62ff.; or to James Orr’s 
Christian View of God and the World, pp. 215 ff. 

It has always seemed to me that the very turmoil of controversy 
which has gathered from the first, and still continues, about the 
Divinity of Christ, is a tribute to something in Him which will not 
comport with what are called “merely human” interpretations 
of His soul and revelation. As Workman (op. cit. p. 64) says: 
** Niczea, studied in connection with the three centuries of struggle 
that preceded it, becomes no longer the arena of contending 
syllogisms, but a crown laid at the feet of the triumphant Christ.” 
We call Him divine, the ‘only Son of God,” because nothing 
else befits the quality of His superlative humanity. Beyond that 
there can be no end to the pursuit of philosophical implications in 
order to find one conclusive formula. “It does not follow that 
the Person of Christ must be construed always according to one 
given formula or doctrine. The New Testament itself offers 
several doctrines, and our own age is not necessarily bound to any 
one of them. All that is required of us is to acknowledge the 
supreme worth of Jesus, to realise that God is seeking through 
Him to draw us unto Himself.”—E. F. Scott: Apologetic of the 
New Testament, p. 253. 


8. The Descent of fesus into Hell 


87 See footnote to 1 Pet. iii. 19 in Moffatt’s New Translation of 
the New Testament. 


g. The Perplexing Death of fesus 


38 “Vet each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard, 
Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 
The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword. 
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Some kill their love when they are young, 
And some when they are old ; 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold: 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 


Some love too little, some too long, 
Some sell, and others buy ; 
Some do the deed with many tears, 
And some without a sigh : 
For each man kills the thing he loves, 
Yet each man does not die.” 
Wilde : “‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol,” Poems, p. 274 f. 


89 << As the flash of a volcano discloses for a few hours the elemental 
fires at the earth’s centre, so the light on Calvary was the bursting 
forth through historical conditions of the very nature of the Ever- 
lasting. ‘There was a cross in the heart of God, before there was 
one planted on the green hill outside of Jerusalem.’—Dinsmore : 
Atonement in Literature and Life, p. 232. 


40 A brief note may be attempted on the various Theories of Atone- 
ment which have contested for acceptance. First, as to the place 
of the Atonement in the purpose of God. Since Anselm’s day to the 
Reformation, and even to the present day, Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus have been the heads of controversy. “ According to 
the Thomists, the Incarnation was solely conditioned and made 
necessary by man’s fall ; according to the Scotists, it was part of 
the originally predestined scheme before the Fall. The latter 
believed that if man had not fallen, Christ would still have come as 
man, to be our model and the head of the mystical body, symbolised 
in the human race. This last view is certainly foreshadowed in the 
writings of the Fathers and in Erigena. . . . The Scotist view of the 
Atonement as part of the Incarnation, and not as the only cause of 
it, seems to hold the field with the majority of modern writers ” 
(M‘Dowall : Evolution and the Need of Atonement, pp. 86f., 95). 

Secondly, as to the meaning of the act of Atonement wrought by 
Christ. This has been defined by various metaphorical terms, such 
as “substitution,” “ransom,” “ representation,” etc., not always 
with due regard to that danger of enslavement by pictures which 
waits upon the use of metaphor. ‘“ Many of the errors in the 
doctrine of the Atonement, into which theological theorists have been 
betrayed, may be traced to the tendency to treat’ metaphor as exact 
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equivalents for thought” (J. Caird: Fundamental Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, ii. 194). In the West, the view that the Atonement lies 
in Substitution held the field, and was established by the Augsburg 
Confession (A.D. 1530). This prevalence is due to the dominating 
influence of Augustine, who taught that Christ offered substitu- 
tionally for us the satisfaction that is due to the Justice of God. 
The theology of the Reformed Church “ represented the Father as 
hypostatised Law, the Son as hypostatised Mercy, the Spirit as their 
joint or resultant Will” (Fairbairn: Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology, p. 172). This Substitution Theory is still maintained, as 
in Mozley (1873), and in Dale, although Dale’s ground is particularly 
chosen in opposition to the exaggerated ethical and subjective treat- 
ment that appeared in Maurice and Jowett. But in recent times, 
a reaction has spread which looks towards Eastern Church inter- 
prtetations. The Athanasian school is in vogue, and emphasis is now 
laid on the Representative character of Christ’s Person and Work. 
It was chiefly Westcott who circulated this view in Britain. In his 
esteem, the achievement of Christ is not “ outside us,” or ‘‘ sufferings 
belonging to another being’; these were the pains and work of 
One who is of us, in whom we live and who lives in us. In Moberley’s 
Atonement and Personality, this view is carried out at a stretch. For 
him the Atonement works its work in man by engendering in him the 
penitential consciousness that filled Christ, and this it does by the 
action on his awakened soul of the Holy Spirit. The motives of 
this view are found in an ethical revolt against substitutionary theories, 
and in the research that has grown common into the meaning of 
personality. As to the direction which this examination of personality 
has given the discussion, Moberley submits that human personality 
is composite of free will, reason and love. But these are severally 
imperfect, and their union in one another is incomplete. Full 
realisation of them and their complete communion in one another 
ean only be looked for in participation within a spirit of human 
perfection, and this the spirit of the incarnate Christ offers. 

Over against all this, the contention that Christ’s was a substitu- 
tionary act is still maintained with adjustments, as in Denney, who 
affirms that “it is what He does for us, not the effect which this 
produces in us, still less the fantastic abstraction of a racial act, 
which is the Atonement in the sense of the New Testament. . . . On 
the Cross Christ is our substitute, not yet our representative. . . . It 
is when men are won, when that which Christ in His love has done 
for them, comes home to their soul, when they are constrained to 
the self-surrender of faith, that we may say He becomes their repre- 
sentative.” 


ne 
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“If our Saviour were to come again to earth, which of all the 
theories of atonement and sacrifice would He sanction with His 
authority ? Perhaps none of them, yet perhaps all may be con- 
sistent with a true service of Him ” (B. Jowett). 


41 “ Tt might sound perhaps too paradoxical to say that no apostle, 
no New Testament writer, ever remembered Christ ; yet it would be 
true in the sense that they never thought of Him as belonging to the 
past. . . . In all the virtue of the life they had known on earth He 
was Almighty, ever present, the living King of Grace. On this 
conception the very being of the Christian religion depends ; but 
for it, that religion could never have been born, and without it, 
it could not survive for a generation.” —Denney : Studies in Theology, 
Pp. 154. 

42“ Tt is not His death, as an incident in the remote past, however 
significant it may be; it is the Lord Himself, appealing to us in the 
virtue of His death, who assures us of pardon and restores our souls.” 
—Denney: The Atonement and the Modern Mind, p. 112. 


43“ Tt is the strength of Personality to make possible this passing 
over, this drawing of apparent opposites into one ; and it is the glory 
of Personality to attain this by suffering, by laying down life to take 
it up again, and to bestow it on others. Personality, the impulse and 
the power to share the worst that another can bear, and to impart 
the best that one can oneself possess, is the true ladder which is let 
down from heaven to earth . . . by which what is true of one becomes 
true of another, and what is done by one becomes done to another ; 
even as the supreme Person said, ‘ He that receiveth you, receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me, receiveth Him that sent me.’ ”’— 
Lofthouse : Ethics and Atonement, Ps 264f. 


10. Peter was Saved before Christ died 


44“ Tf T am told that the Christian life is one of moral union with 
Christ, I acknowledge the loftiness of the standard; but I ask, 
Where may I gain the strength to attain it? . . . If the New Testa- 
ment does not teach the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
I do not quite understand what human language could be chosen, 
which would express that idea. . . . Paul asserted in the most 
definite language, ‘ He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.’ .. . 
Faith in which self-surrender, love, gratitude and implicit trust are 
mingled, effects the mystical union between the soul and its Saviour ”’ 
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(A. S. Peake: Christianity, its Nature and Truth, pp. 287f., 293). 
If it be complained that this representation of “‘ a Christian living 
a life controlled in every desire by the indwelling Christ appears to 
be in conflict with experience”: Peake replies: ‘‘ When Paul is 
dealing with the subject as a theologian, he treats it from what we 
may call an ideal or absolute point of view. . . . He has disengaged 
the principles from their temporary limitations, and suffered us to 
see the whole Divine drama of salvation in its essential meaning. 
Ideally sanctification precedes justification, but in experience it is 
otherwise” (op. cit. p. 296). 


11. Fesus Saves 


45 In connection with St. Paul’s phrase of the Christian’s being 
“one with Christ,’ Benjamin Jowett writes: ‘‘ There is some- 
thing meant by this language which goes beyond the experience of 
ordinary Christians, something perhaps more mystical than in these 
latter days of the world most people seem to be capable of feeling 
. . . Often (the initiated) walk with Him in earth, not in a figure 
only, and find Him near them, not in a figure only, in the valley of 
death. They experience from Him the same kind of support as 
from the sympathy and communion of an earthly friend.” 


12. Jesus and Modern Spiritualism 


46“*'The modern Christian consciousness is mature enough to 
dispense with these pictures, and, without seeing, to believe with 
the earliest accounts themselves, that the sphere of the departing 
Jesus was, from the very hour of death, the higher world of God. . . . 
Though the Mounts of the Ascension—the Galilean as well as that 
at Jerusalem—must be given up, it is enough that Jesus revealed 
Himself in Galilee to His followers: that by His life, death and 
resurrection, He placed Himself and His followers upon the mount 
from which, with Galilean, with Christian freedom, we overlook 
the world and see heaven.”—Keim: Jesus of Nazara, vi. 382 f. 

Keim (p. 377ff.) shows that Matthew is silent as to whether 
Jesus ascended from hell, or how. ‘In the grand manner, he 
leaves us standing under the continued influence of Jesus’ last 
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utterance, which reveals His power, His will, His eternal insepara- 
bility from His followers and from the earth. The same impression 
is given, though much less forcibly, by John. . . . Luke’s Gospel 
and the close of Mark exhibit, though in a commendably reticent 
manner, the transition to a material ascension,” which is developed 
further in “‘ the second part of his work.” 


13. The Real Bethlehem and the Road thereto 


47““'The modern world profoundly and hopelessly disbelieves 
the power of prayer. It is not always scornful, this modern world ; 
it simply does not comprehend, and is doubtful whether anything 
may lawfully be supposed to exist which it cannot comprehend. 
Yet I would sooner be prayed for by John of Patmos than written 
for by John of Coniston.”—Francis Thompson : Works ITII., 73. 


14. The Supernatural Thing called Public Worship 


48“ What, you builders of futurity! You will have life, yet not 
form? Such thing is not known to man as life without form. 
To avoid formalism by destroying form, is to remedy carnality by 
committing suicide. You have the spirit freed from the letter 
then with a vengeance, but the spirit, gomehow, no longer quickens.”’ 
—Francis Thompson : Works III., 75. 


49“ We may venture to think that St. John was not disinclined 
to a stately ceremonial. He is said to have worn a mitre: and it 
is certain that he speaks of gold and crystal and jewels and incense 
as not unfitting emblems of the spiritual beauty of the New Jerusalem. 
Yet it is St. John that records in his gospel these words of our 
Saviour, telling us that those who worship the eternal Spirit must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.”—Bigg: The Spirit of Christ 
in Common Life, p. 181. 

*° “It is often remarked that, in our distracted and overcrowded 
life, it requires much effort to keep up our friendships with one 
another. But think you it requires less effort to keep up our sense 


of intimacy with God? ”—John Hunter: De Profundis Clamavi, 
Pp. 210. ; 
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15. The Sacrament in which we see Christ Face to Face 


51“ Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one: 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no 
Nor-yet that thou art mortal ... 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore be thou wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith ! ” 
Browning: The Ancient Sage. 


52“ "The main thought with pious medieval Christians, however 
it might be overlaid with superstitious conceptions, was that they 
received in the sacrament a gift of overwhelming greatness. Many 
a modern Christian seems to think that the main idea is that in the 
sacrament one does something—makes a profession of Christianity. 
The old view went a long way towards keeping people right in spite 
of errors, while the modern view does a great deal towards leading 
them wrong in spite of truth.””—Lindsay : History of the Reforma- 
tion, i. 126. 

58 “* He Himself is veritably there. Just as there is beauty in a 
great picture, though a man of no artistic training cannot see it, 
so Christ is truly present in the Sacrament.”—W. Temple, in 
Foundations, p. 343. 

In the Eucharist, in the early Church, “‘ the individual was meant 
to reflect on his devotion to the living Lord. It was not an indis- 
tinct figure of a Divine being to which he had pledged himself. 
It was to Jesus as sacrificing His own life out of sheer love for men, 
in circumstances of shame and dishonour ; to Jesus who could not 
be holden of death, but had assured His followers that He was 
alive for evermore and had the Keys of Hades and of death; to 
Jesus who had fulfilled what He promised by endowing His 
disciples with unheard-of spiritual power.”—H. A. A. Kennedy : 
Vital Forces of the Early Church, p. 22. 

54 A Note on “ THE REAL PRESENCE.”’—A profound and clamant 
controversy, as is well known, has engaged the Church of Christ 
throughout the centuries, as to what is meant by the Real Presence 
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of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. It is focused in the relation 
of His Presence to the holy bread and wine. There are historically 
three views of this relation. (1) The doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
a name which came from Hildebert of Tours (1134), a doctrine which 
was confirmed as an article of Faith in the Roman Church at the 
fourth Lateran Council in 1215. That Council declared that ‘‘ the 
body and blood are truly contained in the sacrifice of the altar under 
the appearance of bread and wine, the bread being transubstantiated 
into the body, and the wine into the blood by Divine power.” 
(2) The doctrine of Consubstantiation. 'This is the Lutheran belief. 
Luther rejected Transubstantiation, but maintained that Christ’s 
body is present ‘‘ in, with and under ”’ the elements. Akin to this 
is the doctrine of Impanation—that, as Christ united Himself to 
man in the Incarnation, so He unites Himself to the bread and wine. 
This is not unfashionable in the Anglican Communion, although the 
statutory formulation of the Sacrament in The Thirty-nine Articles 
has a distinctively Calvinistic flavour. (3) The doctrine of Con- 
junction. This is the Reformed theory. Calvin says: ‘The 
internal substance of the Sacrament is conjoined with the visible 
signs ; and, as the bread is distributed to us by the hand, so the 
Body of Christ is communicated to us in order that we may be made 
partakers of it. In the Supper, Christ is truly presented to us by 
means of the symbols of bread and wine.” 

This absorption of the problem in ‘‘ How is Christ present in the 
elements ? ” has thrown it out of gear. The primary requisite of a 
proper understanding of it is to hold fast to the image of Christ as 
alive, glorified, perfected, and, as such, in continuing intercourse 
of soul with soul, with His disciples. In as far as this conviction 
slackened in the Church, so far did materialistic and magical notions 
collect and harden about the vehicles of the Sacrament. “ The 
Eucharist was reduced to an external act by the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, in which poetry ‘ became logic,’ and in becoming logic, 
ceased to be truth” (E. Caird: Comte, p. 185). It seems to me 
that magical and materialistic interpretations of Christ’s Presence 
in the rite, wax or wane in accordance with the neglect or recovery 
of the assurance that the Living, Present Christ is with us. So long 
as such a faith as St. Paul’s in the risen and present Christ prevailed, 
a lowering of the spiritual significance of the Sacrament was im- 
possible. E. F. Scott has said (Apologetic of the New Testament 
p- 132) that “ Paul, certainly, with his deep, spiritual apprehension, 
was far from attaching a superstitious value to these sacraments. 
He is careful to lay emphasis on the inner realities which were sym- 
bolised, not on the symbols themselves. None the less, he so con- 
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nected the rites with the spiritual ideas involved in them, that he 
prepared the way for the sacramentarianism of the following age.” 
This may be accurate, but let us note that it affirms St. Paul’s grasp 
of the real meaning of Christ’s Presence ; and let us not be too quick 
_ to trace to him the impulse which ran to “ sacramentarianism,” 
before we are satisfied that the vehicles of the Sacrament have no 
significance apart from pictorial signs. If St. Paul saw in the vehicles 
something more than such signs, as I believe he did, he certainly 
ran a risk of begetting in less spiritually minded believers magical 
attachments to them. But truth always runs the risk of being 
formalised and made mechanical, and the risk must simply be taken. 
To this, however, I shall return. Meantime I go back to say that 
the Church drifted into the belief in Transubstantiation, because she 
lapsed from the assurance of the Living and Present Lord. I know 
the degree of truth in the assertion of those who trace these magical 
interpretations to the contagion and penetration of Christian doctrine 
by pagan elements. But Christian doctrine lay open to that con- 
tagion because the thought of Christ as near at hand faded. When, 
as did happen, Christians envisaged an Absentee Christ, they clung 
to the sacramental bread and wine as very precious relics, which, 
by a process of holy ritual, could be resuscitated to work a quickening 
magic. In the Sacrament was uniquely communicated such healing 
as accrues from contact with martyrs’ bones. The result of this 
was the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Certainly the actual experi- 
ence which those had of Christ in the Sacrament, who strayed into 
this pathetic materialism, was a richer thing than their theory could 
describe ; for Christ responds abundantly to sincerity, however 
superstitious it may be. And that experience reacted on the theory, 
so that the ‘“‘ poetry,”’ that had become a crude “logic,” asserted 
itself as ‘‘ poetry ’’ again, as anyone may see who turns to the loftier 
interpretations of the Sacrament in the Roman Church, that grow 
out of this hard soil of theory. As to this, it is not a Roman, but 
one not of that household of Faith, who most sympathetically and 
tenderly displays this development in its beauty. I refer to J. A. 
Froude and his introspection of the Roman belief in the Presence, 
in his essay, ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Christianity,’’ wherein he unfolds, 
with great delicacy and persuasiveness, ‘‘ the central idea of the 
beautiful creed, which for eighteen hundred years has turned the 
heart and formed the mind of the noblest of mankind.” Of this 
tour de force of Froude’s, Mr. Hilaire Belloc (in his Introduction to 
Froude’s Essays in Everyman Edition) writes: ‘‘ There is not in 
the whole range of English literature as excellent a summary of the 
way in which the Divinity of our Lord fought its way into the leading 
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brains of Europe.” It may seem harsh to speak of all this as a mere 
softening and smoothing of the hard and intractable theory that has 
petrified in Rome. And truly, these re-interpretations are due, not 
so much to an effort to conciliate Rome’s critics, as to a generous 
revolt within the souls of disciples in Rome against a theory which is 
unequal to the experience felt therein of a living, glorified and ever- 
present Lord. But, mollify the theory as they may, a hard kernel 
remains insoluble, and weights the Roman belief with a magic and 
superstition that are materialistic and unworthy. 

When, in the sixteenth century, there revived something of that 
vision of the Christ in His living and panoplied grace, which possessed 
the Apostolic Church, there ensued inevitably a dislodgement in 
men’s minds of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. But it is not 
given to the human mind, even if it were desirable, to break clean 
away the mental tentacles of past generations. The materialistic 
magic of the doctrine was in great measure dissolved, but traces 
adhered with a tenacity which made possible the unstable theory of 
Consubstantiation. Even in the household of the Reformed Church, 
in which Calvin is exalted in paternal dignity, a positive avowal of 
the truth was hampered by those negative attitudes to previous 
belief which mark all efforts to escape from former errors or mis- 
interpretations. But there was recovered indeed that emphasis of 
the Presence of the living, perfected and glorified Christ which, as I 
contended above, is the primary reality of the Sacrament. Beginning 
with this, the Reformed Church sought to define its relation to the 
materials of the rite. It has been affirmed very persistently that 
Zwingli among them regarded the elements as no more than pictorial 
signs of Christ’s body and blood, handled as tokens in a rite of com- 
memoration. But Zwingli saw more jn the Sacrament than a bare 
commemoration of the death of Christ fifteen centuries before : 
““Tt is now known that Zwingli by no means confined the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper to a bare commemoration, but believed also in a 
spiritual Presence ” (H. M.B. Reid : Text-book of Dogmatics, p. 251). 
In so far as he depreciated the materials of the rite, this was due 
indeed to the all-important fact of Christ’s Presence as a Life that 
shines in heaven and circulates about and in every soul in earth 
that entertains Him. 

A more generous interpretation of the materials of the rite was 
formulated by others of the Reformed Church. This may be seen 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith, the chief “ subordinate 
standard ” of the Scottish Church, where the position is defined 
thus: “The cutward elements in this sacrament, duly set apart 
to the uses ordained by Christ, have such relation to Him crucified, 
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as that truly, yet sacramentally only, they are sometimes called by 
the name of the things they represent, to wit, the body and blood of 
Christ ; albeit in substance and nature, they still remain truly and 
only bread and wine, as they were before. . . . Worthy receivers, 
- outwardly partaking of the visible elements in this sacrament, do 
then also inwardly by faith, really and indeed, yet not carnally and 
corporally, but spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ crucified, 
and all benefits of His death ; the body and blood of Christ being 
then not corporally or carnally in, with, or under the bread and wine ; 
yet as really, but spiritually present to the faith of believers in that 
ordinance, as the elements themselves are to their outward senses ”’ 
(ch. 30, sections 5 and 7). 

This may seem to some a rather pitiful juggling with words. 
But its burdensome discrimination of phrases is simply due to that 
necessarily negative attitude to former statements of belief based, 
however faultily, on experience, to which reference was made above. 
What such a formulation is out to express is very evident. It is 
out to affirm above all else that Christ as a glorious and attendant 
Life is with us in the Sacrament. It is not upon the “‘ body of 
Christ ” offered upon Calvary that worthy receivers “feed,” but 
upon Christ who was crucified. It is not the re-enacting in the 
rite of His Death that ‘‘ benefits’ us, but Christ Himself who is 
present there with the treasury of grace which His death filled up. 
At the same time, the “ outward elements” are something more 
than pictorial signs of that which made Christ the living treasury 
of grace which He is for us to-day. They are the vehicles of 
His communion with us, ‘‘ seals” of His Presence. What I have 
tried to submit in the text of my Lecture is an effort to convey the 
significance of this description. 


16. The Second Coming of Christ 


55 This is called by textual scholars the Little Apocalypse. Dr. 
James Moffatt defines it in Mark as embracing chapter xiii., verses 
47-8, 14-20, 24-27. Two crucial sayings in this chapter, outside 
the Little Apocalypse, are verses 30 and 32. Verse 30—“I tell 
you truly, the present generation will not pass away, till all this 
happens.”” Verse 32—‘‘ Now no one knows anything about that 
day or hour, not even the angels in heaven, not even the Son, but 
only the Father.” As to verse 32, Denney has “no doubt what- 
ever that this is a genuine word of Jesus, and just as little doubt 
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that it must be taken absolutely as a disclaimer on the part of Jesus 
of all knowledge whatsoever as to the time of the advent... . 
If Mark xiii. 32 is not to be taken as a qualification of Mark xiii. 30, 
but absolutely and by itself, the probabilities are that in spite of 
their juxtaposition in the Gospel they originally referred to different 
things”? (Denney: Fesus and the Gospel, p. 355 note).—I think we 
may believe that verse 30 has to do with the Summation of the 
Age, and that verse 32 refers to the Summation (at “‘ the last day ”’) 
of the Realm of God. 


56“ Tt seems to me that the crude notions of the Second Advent 
in which our Lord is actually depicted as descending in bodily 
form through the clouds, possibly to alight upon the Mount of 
Olives—that these belong to an earlier age which very imperfectly 
grasped His teaching. 'The fact that it expected His immediate 
bodily Parousia (and was mistaken), the study of apocalyptic litera- 
ture and its metaphors, the sifting out of His own teaching, and 
the evident fact that much of it conflicts with the cruder Jewish 
apocalyptic, and finally the fact of the Johannine doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit of Jesus which is now seen to be quite an early develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, all these things takén in accumulation 
tend to confirm one in the belief that the gift of Pentecost was the 
true return of Jesus. We live, in other words, in the age of Christ 
the Judge.”—-A. C. Bouquet: Is Christianity the Final Religion? 
p- 344f. 


57“ In 2 Corinthians, Galatians and Ephesians, there does not 
seem to be any suggestion of an approaching end.. In 2 Cor. v. 16-17 
there is even a leaning towards the view that Christ has returned in 
the spirit, and will be known no more after the flesh, and that where 
His rule is accepted, the old world has passed away and the new 
age has set in.’—A. C. Bouquet : Is Christianity the Final Religion? 
p. 103. 

Beyschlag (in New Testament Theology, ii. 261) quotes 1 Cor. 
xv. 22-26, and goes on: “ This disposes of a dogmatic prejudice 
which makes the parousia the end of all things ; for it shows that 
the apostle does not regard the parousia as bringing all things to 
an end, but rather as opening a new development ; that, in his 
opinion, the victorious and triumphant Kingdom of Christ, whose 
throne, according to 1 Thess. iv., is to be set in the air above the 
earth, comes in between the parousia and what he calls the End... . 
It is, therefore, incontestable that Paul cherished a view similar 
to that of the writer of the Apocalypse, with his ‘ thousand years’ 
kingdom,’ though his notion was richer in its contents.’” 
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5° Kirsopp Lake (in Landmarks of Early Christianity, p. 79f.) 
says : “ Not the men who had known Jesus, but those who had not, 
converted the Roman Empire, and their gospel was that of the 
Cross, Resurrection and Parousia, not the Sermon on the Mount, 
-or an ethical interpretation of the Parables, or a moral imitatio 
Christi.” —This statement is fretted with half-truths. It is much 
less than half the truth to say that it was ‘‘ not the men who had 
known Jesus, but those who had not,’”’ who converted the Roman 
Empire. On the contrary, while men like St. Paul had not known 
Christ “after the flesh,” nevertheless, they knew the living Christ 
as a personal Lord and Comrade, and by this “‘ knowledge ”’ they 
conquered. Again, it is unjust to divide their propaganda into a 
“mystery ’”? department on the one hand, as is suggested, and an 
ethical department on the other, and to affirm that the former was 
the means of success, while the second was infertile. The Pauline 
and sub-apostolic missions impress us as proclamations of Salvation 
through Christ, in which ‘‘ mystery’ and morality are interwoven 
in one texture. At the same time, it is good to be reminded in this 
present age, which is still impatient of any view of Christ that sees 
more in Him than an ethical sage, even though the reminder in the 
passage from Lake quoted above has its own cynical flavour, that 
it was by a Lord of Life, come again in the power of His Cross and 
Resurrection, that the Faith was prospered in the world. 


17. The End of the World (1) 


59 “* When we realise the boldness (of Christ’s use of figurative 
speech), how freely He took the risks of being misunderstood, how 
natural it was to Him to use language of this vivid pictorial kind in 
moments of strong emotion, we can understand the symbolism of the 
Second Advent discourse. Again, the instances just cited (p. 201 f.) 
should teach us how easily such language may have been misunder- 
stood, even by those who first heard it. We know what labour and 
pain it cost Jesus Christ to transform the prejudices of His disciples 
regarding the First Coming of the Messiah. It surely need not 
surprise us if those who first recorded His sayings in the generation 
before our present Gospels were written should not at once have 
understood Him when He spoke in symbolic and mysterious language 
regarding His Second Coming, and if it has taken the logic of 
experience to explain the full meaning of the Advent in glory and in 
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power, as it took the logic of experience to explain the Advent in 
weakness.” —D. S. Cairns : Christianity in the Modern World, p. 203. 


80 Kirsopp Lake (in Landmarks of Early Christianity, p. 24) declares 
that there is now among scholars a ‘‘ general recognition that it is 
impossible to explain away the passages in the Gospels in which the 
Kingdom of Heaven is clearly recognised as future, and that it is 
equally impossible to ignore those in which it is regarded as a present 
reality.” 


$1 “ Christianity will never probably be the uncontradicted religion 
of all men. But there will be cause for satisfaction if it win to its 
side the noble, the truth-loving, the men who have a passion for 
righteousness. I should not despair of that, if only such men 
saw Christ truly. The Apologetic of the future must make it its 
business to communicate the vision to the few, that they in turn may 
communicate it to the many.”—A. B. Bruce: The Kingdom of God, 
p. 340. Compare also Inge: Outspoken Essays, p. 249. 


18. The End of the World (2) 


82“ It may well be that the final manifestation of Divine victory 
will follow upon a state of things in which God has seemed to be 
utterly defeated all the world over, just as the resurrection of Christ 
followed upon the seeming total failure of the cross.”—Gore : 
Religion of the Church, p. 78. 


\ 

*8 Universalism, says Gore (Religion of the Church, p. 91), is contrary 
“to the language used by our Lord about the destinies of men, 
and generally to the language of the New Testament.’ At the same 
time, he adds, we are not shut up to “ the almost intolerable belief 
in unending conscious torment to the lost. The language of the 
Bible does not necessarily mean this.”? Is the consciousness of a 
man, once created, indestructible? Gore doubts this. There may 
be thus “ the final ruin of irretrievably bad spirits.” 


64 ““ Whatever the course of the history may be, Jesus always 
contemplates a consummation of it. There is an end... . If we 
take an ethical view of the world and of history, we must have an 
eschatology ” (Denney: Studies in Religion, pp. 238, 239). To this 
Denney adds (p. 239), “‘ The idea of a Personal Return of Christ at 
the end of the world stands plainly in the pages of the New Testa- 
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ment.” As to that, there is no doubt that the Personal Return of 
Christ stands thus. But it must be interpreted in the light of that 
misunderstanding by the first Christians of the character and period 
of it. He came again, and the experience of the disciples recog- 
nised this, even as the experience of disciples until now has recognised 
it throughout the generations. The summation of the Kingdom is 
another matter. There is to be an End, in which we may believe the 
travail of the Christ, who is already “‘ come again ”’ and is in the 
world, will be completed. In this completion we may portray to 
ourselves a glorious emergence of Christ, although imagination has 
no real apparatus to describe what it can be like. We might even 
designate it a Third Coming of Christ, if it were not that this suggests 
an absentee Christ in the current interval. Better, therefore, to 
define the End as the summation of Christ’s Second Coming. 


85 “* "The Christian doctrine of a final judgment is not the putting 
of an arbitrary term to the course of history ; it is a doctrine without 
which history ceases to be capable of moral construction’”’ (Denney : 
Studies in Theology, p. 240). It were well, I think, to revise such 
phrases as “‘ final judgment” and “last judgment,” and to speak 
instead of the day of a “‘completed judgment.”’ The Judgment by 
Christ began with His Second Coming in His Resurrection, etc., 
and has been proceeding ever since. 


19. Our Obscure Belief in the Holy Ghost 


66 “* The incident in the upper room (John xx. 22-23) is the 
Johannine equivalent for the Lucan story of the bestowal of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. The writer’s aim is to connect the Spirit as 
closely as possible with the person of Christ, a connection which is not 
prominent in the Lucan story, where moreover the Spirit is ecstatic 
or explosive rather than an expression for the indwelling presence 
of the living Christ. . . . The description of the Spirit being breathed 
upon the disciples is not exactly harmonious with the semi-personal 
conception which pervades the previous chapters (xiv.—xvil.) ; it is 
more realistic than we might expect from what precedes. But the 
motive of the incident obviously is to safeguard against the idea that 
the Spirit in the Church is anything else than the Spirit of Christ 
Himself, or that it can be mediated except through direct personal 
touch with Him. Accordingly, to the Johannine view, the faith and 

16 
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fellowship of the Church rest not upon the Spirit of God so much as 
on the Spirit conceived as the Spirit of Christ, on the Spirit as the 
alter ego of the risen Jesus, whose functions are bound up with the 
revelation of God in His Son. The indwelling of the Spirit is 
equivalent to the presence of Christ in the heart of Christians. The 
Spirit is another comforter, who carries on in the new conditions the 
relation of Jesus to His disciples on earth, and raises that relationship 
to an eternal and spiritual tie between men and God. 'The Fourth 
Gospel reproduces the Synoptic conception that the Spirit did not 
exist for the Church till Jesus died and rose again (vii. 39)- ”__Mloffatt : 
Theology of the Gospels, pp. 187-189. 


67 Harnack thinks that the contributor of the clause of the Holy 
Ghost in the Apostles’ Creed “‘ did not conceive the Holy Ghost as a 
Person, but as a Power and Gift. This is literally the case. No 
proof can be shown that about the middle of the second century the 
Holy Ghost was believed in as a Person. . . . In the Creed the 
Holy Ghost is conceived of as a gift, but as a gift by which the Divine 
life is offered to the believer ; for the Spirit of God is God Himself.”’ 
Swete opposes this (The Apostles’ Creed, pp. 30-32). He thinks 
there are signs in the sub-apostolic age of a “‘ distinction between God 
and the Spirit of God,” analogous to that between God and the 
Logos. He concedes, however, that “‘ the free use of the masculine 
noun mapdxk\yTos could hardly have failed to influence Christian 
thought. It did not originate the conception of the Spirit’s distinct 
personality, for we have seen that that was already latent in the words 
of the Roman Clement; but it gave fuller and clearer expression 
to the belief.”’ 


68 <° The Spirit is, so to speak, ChYist’s alter ego: it is He who is 
with us in the Spirit ; it is God who through the Spirit makes our 
hearts a habitation for Himself.’—Denney : Studies in Theology, 
p- 157. 

Moberley, in Atonement and Personality, maintains the absolute 
identity of the presence of Christ and the presence of the Spirit. 


69 << The origin of a doctrine does not determine its value alone. 
If it has a present religious value, it is valid, whatever its origin. 
The use of the salicylates and of iron in medicine originated from 
wholly inadmissible reasoning, but no sound physician would fail 
to use them, though the reason of their action is unknown, and is 
certainly not what it was supposed to be.’”—R. A. P. Hill: The 
Interregnum, p. 140. 


ee 
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20. The Doctrine of the Trinity and the Derision of Mr. Wells 


70“ There are few, if any, Christian believers, who do not know 
God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit; not, of course, in the sense 
that they receive and are certain of an abstract doctrine and can use 
its language, but in the sense that their religious experience corre- 
sponds to these modes of God’s revelation of His goodness and love 
and grace.”—John Hunter: De Profundis Clamavi, p. 130. 


71 NOTE ON THE FORMULATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
—The classical formula of the doctrine of the Trinity is found in 
‘the decisions of the Council of Nicza (325), the Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed (381) and the Athanasian Creed (sixth century). 
In these, development and controversy reached a crisis and con- 
clusion. Before Nicza, the Spirit was regarded as an Influence 
rather than a definite Person. But in 220 Tertullian exhibited 
the Personality of the Holy Ghost, and in him we meet for the first 
time the word Trinity. Shortly thereafter we find Hippolytus 
speaking of the Spirit as Person, and maintaining what is termed 
an “‘ economic Trinity,’ that is, God is the union of three divine, 
personal manifestations. In the same century, Origen (254) offers 
a formula in richer detail. With him, the Son (Logos) is a real 
** subsistent person,’ as is equally the Holy Spirit. As to ‘‘ sub- 
stance’ (essential being), the Son is subordinate to the Father. 
He is not The God, but God; He possesses a secondary godhead, 
and is generated, not created. The Holy Ghost is the first of 
created beings, subsisting by the agency of the Son. All this comes 
near that Arian doctrine which so greatly disturbed the Church, 
and led to the formulation of Nicza. 

The Nicene Creed (325) asserted the identity of ‘‘ substance ”’ 
between the three Persons. The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed 
(381) submits: ‘‘ We believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father, who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and glorified.” At the Council 
of Toledo (589) the Western Church inserted the words, “‘ and from 
the Son” (Filioque), after “‘ proceedeth from the Father.” ‘The 
Athanasian Creed declares that all three Persons are one “ sub- 
stance,” that each Person inheres in the others, while they all in 
turn inhere in each Person, and warns against confounding the 
Persons or dividing the unity (see Reid: Text-book of Dogmatics, 


p. 69f.). 
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The Reformation expositions of doctrine abide by the classical 
formulation, but other interpretations appeared, deriving for the 
most part from former “heresies.” Thus Servetus (1553) dis- 
cards “‘ Persons,”’ and advocates the idea of eternal ‘‘ modes of self- 
revelation.” Or, again, it is maintained that Christ, a man, was 
“adopted ” by God as Son, and made Head of the Kingdom of 
God by His Resurrection, while the Holy Ghost is not a “‘ Person ”’ 
but a Divine Influence. Arianism revived and persists still in 
Unitarianism. 

In room of the classical doctrine, vival doctrines have been 
offered, as indicated above, and also re-interpretations of it. 'These 
re-interpretations may roughly be classified as follows. I. Theo- 
logical re-interpretations——Such is Sabellianism, which asserts a 
real Godhead in Christ, and submits that it is the same God who 
in the Old Dispensation showed Himself as Father, that became 
incarnate as Son, and, in the life of the Church, operates as Holy 
Ghost. This developed a view in which the Trinity is a process 
of Divine self-manifestation, first the Father, then the Son, and 
then the Holy Ghost. It is criticised as missing an “‘ Immanent 
Trinity.” Along this line, the theory that Schleiermacher framed 
may be traced, and the theories of the Ritschlian School. The 
Trinity is God, Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier ; or God, in Nature, 
in History, in Conscience ; or God, as in Himself, as revealed, as 
the principle of inward communion. As specimens of this kind of 
re-interpretation, take the following—(1) Kaftan: ‘‘ Understood 
in a Christian sense, God is personal Spirit ; as such we find Him 
in the historical, personal life of Jesus Christ ; as such we believe 
in Him ruling in history ; this is the signification of the Christian 
faith in the three-one God.” (2) Martineau: ‘‘ What God is in 
Himself ; what He is as manifested in the universe and history, 
brought to a focus in the drama of Redemption; what He is in 
communion with our inner spirit—these are the three points of view 
denoted by the ‘ Persons ’” of the Trinity.’ 

Il. Philosophical re-interpretations.— Of these the chief is that 
of Hegel. ‘‘ For Hegel all reality is ideal. All that is rational is 
real; all that is real is rational. But the rational is the principle - 
of the real. This principle, considered in itself, prior to any de- 
velopment, is then, neither the One of the Alexandrians, nor 
Spinoza’s Substance, nor the Monad of Leibnitz. It is the Idea. 
The Idea in itself is not God, but only the first logical reason of all 
things. But it gets out of itself, or externalises itself (a process very 
difficult to understand, which excited ridicule on the part of Schelling, 
although his own theory of a fall from the Absolute is not much more 
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comprehensible) ; the Idea becoming other than itself in what we 
call nature ; then, returning from nature to itself, it becomes what 
we call spirit. Spirit is thus the reflected Idea, the return of the 
Idea upon itself, the Idea aware of and knowing itself; in a word, 
the consciousness of the Idea. But God is not only Spirit, but 
Absolute Spirit. He is therefore the all-knowing Idea, pure and 
absolute self-consciousness.”—Janet and Séailles: History of the 
Problems of Philosophy, ii. 336. 

III. Poetical re-interpretations—I use the term “ poetical” to 
denote those formulations which move upwards to a definition 
from the plane on which the significance of the belief is experienced, 
rather than downwards from the realm of the adjustment of theo- 
logical and philosophical ideas. Examples of this effort may be 
had in Abelard (1142), for whom the Trinity was the experience 
of God as Power, Wisdom, Love ; in Hugo of St. Victor (1141)— 
Law, Truth, Love; in St. Thomas Aquinas—Power, Wisdom, 
Will ; in Dr. Sanday—Power, Wisdom, Love. It is along this line 
that a hopeful presentation of the belief to the modern mind may 
be sought. ‘That is to say, we do well to build the doctrine as a 
scaffolding about the experience of God in Christ and Christ’s 
communion with us, rather than as a mould in which the experience 
must be run: what is run into a mould hardens. The theological 
and philosophical interpretations are not final articles of Faith. 
We are not under an obligation “‘ to accept these formule as repre- 
senting profound mysteries which we cannot understand: they 
are simply pieces of metaphysical thinking, some of them valuable 
and successful pieces of thinking, others less so. We must use 
them as helps, not as fetters to thought” (Hastings Rashdall: 
Philosophy and Religion, p. 177). Jf orthodoxy be our dominant 
concern, let us consider these words: ‘‘ I would remind you that 
you cannot be more orthodox than St. Thomas Aquinas—the 
source not only of the Theology professed by the Pope and taught 
in every Roman seminary, but of the Theology embodied in our 
own (Church of England) Articles. St. Thomas’ explanation of 
the Trinity is that God is at one and the same time Power or Cause 
(Father), Wisdom (Son), Will (Holy Ghost); or, since the Will 
of God is always a loving Will, Love (Amor) is sometimes substituted 
for Will (Voluntas), in explanation of the Holy Spirit. How little 
St. Thomas thought of the ‘ Persons’ as separate consciousnesses, 
is best seen in his doctrine (taken from Augustine) that the love of 
the Father for the Son is the Holy Spirit. . . . I do not know that 
much would have been lost, had Theology (with the all but 
canonical writers, Clement of Rome, and Hermas, with Justin, with 
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the philosophic Clement of Alexandria) continued to speak in- 
differently of the Word and the Spirit. Yet taken by itself the 
Thomist doctrine of the Trinity is one to which it is quite possible 
to give a perfectly rational meaning. . . . That God is Power and 
Wisdom and Love is simply the essence of Christian Theism.”— 
Rashdall : op. cit. sup. pp. 182 ff. 


72“ 'The doctrine of the Trinity provides us with a conception 
of God which answers our speculative problems and satisfies our 
religious needs. In the first place, it helps to secure the Personality 
of God. . . . We may see in the distinctions within the Godhead 
that which makes the Divine self-consciousness possible. The 
external universe does not secure this, as that would impair the 
absoluteness of God; nor can we make God dependent for’ self- 
realisation on personalities outside Himself, for this would mean 
that God is not completely Himself until He has created such person- 
alities. Secondly, the doctrine of the Trinity helps to ensure the 
essential morality of God. In Him moral relations must have 
eternally existed, and pre-eminently love. Love is not a moral 
attribute of God ; it is of the very essence of His being, not merely 
a potentiality latent in God.”—A.S. Peake: Christianity, Its Nature 
and Truth, p. 100 f. (abridged). : 


21. Church Rivalries and the Derision of the Man in the Street 


8 Lightfoot’s “‘ Dissertation on the Christian Ministry,” an 
Appendix to his commentary on Phifippians, is the classical exposi- 
tion of the theory that Bishop and Presbyter were at first identical. 
Attempts to refine this have not gone very far. See, e.g., Foundations 
(“ Historical Origins of the Christian Ministry ”’), pp. 408 ff. 


4° Tt cannot be shown that in the sub-apostolic age there was 
not, at least in some localities, a stage of congregational independency 
due to the isolation of local communities from one another and the 
lack of any provincial organisation. Apostolical Succession in the 
literal sense cannot therefore be asserted as more than an historical 
possibility ; and, consequently, any defence of the principle for 
which the idea of Apostolical Succession stands must be based upon 
other than historical grounds.” —A. E. J. Rawlinson in Foundations, 
PP. 410, 422. 


75 “ Clement’s epistle shows that Corinth had no bishop in a.D. 96. 
Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians (circa 110) makes it practically 
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certain that there was as yet no bishop at Philippi; and Ignatius’ 
epistle to the Romans, of the same date, implies that there was none 
in Rome. See Lightfoot’s notes and introductions to the Philippians 
and to the epistles of Ignatius.’”-—Glazebrook : The Faith of a Modern 
Churchman, p. 42. 


"8 For a characteristically lucid account of the Development of the 
Episcopate, the reader may be directed to Sabatier’s The Religions 
of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, p.68f.: ‘‘ The history of 
Catholicism presents this singular law, that dogmatic theory always 
lags two or three centuries behind the practical reality. A certain 
condition is produced by the action of general and natural causes ; 
thence, the condition being established, dogma comes in to super- 
naturalise and consecrate it in a formula assumed to be primitive 
and divine ”’ (p. 69). 


™ For a very suggestive treatment of the principle of unity in 
diversity, the reader is recommended to Absente Reo, by the author 
of Pro Christo et Ecclesia, pp. 144-151 — too long to quote in a note 
here. 

““T would not have you think that I care little for the Sheepfold. 
I care a great deal for my own. I can only wonder that all others 
do not think as much of it asI do. I cannot help taking pleasure in 
its stones, and its very dust is dear to me. But we have no command 
to make all men Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, or Baptists, or 
Congregationalists ; and where there is not the command, there is 
not the promise.’”—Principal Lindsay: College Addresses and 
Sermons, p. 215. 


78 “ The Church of the future will be what we make it: we must 
not theorise, we must live.”—Benjamin Jowett : Theological Sermons, 
Pp. 297- 

“The first men said, No Church without the Spirit, without the 
salvation, the life, the holiness of Christ ; then they said, No Church 
without the rule of faith and the apostolic writings ; then, again, 
it came to be, No rule of faith and no apostolic writings, except 
under the guarantee of the episcopal succession.” —Denney : Studies 
in Theology, p. 197. 


79 <¢ Tay the unity of the Church upon nothing, but what is essential 
to the Church.”—Richard Baxter: The True Catholic Church 
Described. 

“ Still we say as the apostle said of old, Jerusalem that is above 
is the mother of us all ; and we can own no other, neither outward 
Jerusalem, nor Rome, nor any sect of people for our mother, but 
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Jerusalem which is above, which is free, the mother of us all that are 
born again, and become true believers in the light, and who are 
grafted into Christ the heavenly Vine.”—George Fox : Journal (1668). 
“You need not even endeavour to come over to me, or bring me 
over to you. . .. Let all opinions alone on one side and on the 
other. Only give me thine hand ! ””—John Wesley : Sermons, ii. 


80 << T heartily desire not to appear as an adversary to the holy, 
reverend and learned Brethren, who are sufferers for the truth, for 
there be wide marches between striving and disputing. Why should 
we strive? for we be Brethren, the Sons of one father, the born 
Citizens of one mother, Jerusalem. To dispute is not to contend.”’— 
Rutherford on the Independents in The Due Right of Presbyteries, 
or a Peaceable Plea for the Government of the Church of Scotland 
(London, 1644). 


81 Refer to Report of Lambeth ‘‘ Conference of Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion,” published 1920, report and appeal on 
“Reunion.” In particular page 134f.: “It is not that we call in 
question for a moment the spiritual reality of the ministries of those 
Communions which do not possess the Episcopate. On the con- 
trary we thankfully acknowledge that these ministries have been 
manifestly blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means 
of grace.” 


* “Tt is very much to the credit of our Scottish Presbyterians 
that they did not unchurch any community in which Christ was 
not altogether denied or ignored. And in regard to this they are 
all heartily agreed—not only Rutherford, Brown and Durham, but 
even those Society men, Cameron, Cargill, Renwick, the authors 
of the Informatory Vindication, and the Rutherglen, Sanquhar, and 
Lanark Declarations, men often represented as irreconcilables, 
exclusive, sectarian, and impracticable.’—-Macpherson: The 
Doctrine of the Church in Scottish Theology, p. 115. 


88 As to the mutual approach of Churches to one another, so far 
as that concerns this country, and as to the possibility of corporate 
reunion among them, the reader may be referred (1) for England, 
to the Lambeth Gone renee 1920 Report, on the Anglican side, 
and to J. H. Shakespeare’s The Churches at the Cross Roads, on the 
Free Churches’ side ; (2) for Scotland, to the Very Rev. Dr. Cooper’s 

Voice from Scotland. 

I. England: see Note 81 in this book for Anglican Ror 
Mr. Shakespeare’ S$ position may be summarised thus : “ Federa- 
tion ” among the English Free Churches is a desirable me practice 
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able mode, but it is “not a final goal or ideal solution.” 2. 
Union with the Church of England: ‘“‘ It is no use concealing my 
conviction that reunion will never come to pass except upon the 
basis of episcopacy. I did not think so once, but that was simply 
because I did not understand” (p. 178). The Free Churches 
~“ may admit that episcopacy is of the bene esse, but never that it is 
of the esse of the Church.” Scholarship is ever making it more 
and more evident that episcopacy is not of the esse of the Church, 
as is plain from Gwatkin, and also from the symposium entitled 
“The Early History of the Church and the Ministry.”’ To have 
bishops in a reunited English Church “‘ must be considered simply 
as involving regularity within the Church of England, and not 
validity ”’ (p. 186). 

II. Scotland.—Dr. Cooper writes (p. 67f.): ‘‘ I believe for my 
part that it is quite possible for Presbyterians to accept the Historic 
Episcopate without surrendering thereby any essential feature of their 
own system, not as either ‘ prejudicing’ or ‘subverting’ that 
system, but rather as supplementing, completing and enriching it, 
giving to its courts what they sorely need, an executive to see that 
their behests are carried out, to her ministers a father to encourage 
and advise them, and to her congregations a living link connecting 
them with one another, and making them realise their unity more 
clearly.”” As to how this development may be accomplished, Dr. 
Cooper looks hopefully to its accomplishment on the basis of the 
“ Precedent of 1610.” 

Compare also papers of the Scottish Church Society read at 
their Conferences in 1920 and published (Elliot, Edinburgh) under 
the title of “The Lambeth Encyclical and other Proposals 
Considered.” 


22. The Communion of Saints and Communication with the 
Departed 


_ 84 The Church is not a thing like the Atheneum Club,’ cried 
Maclan. ‘If the Atheneum Club lost all its members, the 
Athenzum Club would dissolve and cease to exist. But when we 
belong to the Church we belong to something which is outside all 
of us; which is outside everything you talk about, outside the 
Cardinals and the Pope. If we all fell dead suddenly, the Church 
would still exist somehow in God,’”—G. K,. Chesterton: The 
Ball and the Cross, p. 87. 
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85 “* Death is but crossing the world, as friends do the seas ; they 
live in one another still. For they must needs be present, that 
love and live in that which is omnipresent.’’—William Penn: Frutis 
of Solitude. 


23. The Savage Reality of Sin 


86 “The natural man of Rousseau was simply an ideal creation, 
inspired by that intense and even morbid consciousness of self, 
and that fixed resolve to submit to no external law, which were 
characteristic of Rousseau himself, and which in him were the last 
product and quintessence of the individualism of the eighteenth 
century.” —E. Caird: Comte, p. 161. 


87 «* Tt is Experience which teaches that to bend the will towards 
progress is right, while to bend it towards retrogression, or to leave 
it dormant, is wrong, because it entails destruction.” 

“He recognises in himself the existence of a force which urges 
him to do certain things and to abstain from other things, finding 
by experience that by following these inward promptings he gains 
greater self-realisation, becomes more master of his fate, while 
their rejection leads to deterioration.””—M‘Dowall: Evolution and 
the Need of Atonement, pp. 71, 73. 


88 “* We cannot regard the evil in us as something that is not yet 
good, as a necessary stepping-stone to higher perfection, rather 
we feel it as a contradiction, as something that ought not to exist 
under any circumstances.” 

“However much the reflective understanding might force us 
to acknowledge that, because everything is to be traced back to 
God, therefore what we call sin is somehow conditioned by Him, 
yet our conscience will always make us responsible for our sin.”— 
Bousset : The Faith of a Modern Protestant, pp. 87, 99. 


8° “The very working out of the good is a battle, in which our 
will actually fights against itself. The false will, which is disowned 
and condemned, which faith rejects and repels, none the less is there 
in fact, and opposes the will of faith in which the soul is saved and 
at home through religion. And this is sin; for it is the persistence 
in the religious man of the very will which as religious he disowns,”— 
B, Bosanquet : What Religion Is, p. 46, 
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“ Evolution is compatible with a doctrine of original sin, and even 
lends support to such a doctrine, for the animal nature inherited 
from the brutes necessarily carries with it impulses and lusts which 
make man’s intellectual and spiritual development difficult, and 
_ Must be overcome or subordinated if he is to realise his higher 
destiny.” —M'‘Giffert : Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, p. 182 f. 


90“ As physical laws are deducible from the reactions of matter 
and force, and are found to be uniform and inevitable, fundamental 
in the nature of matter and force, so clear-thinking men in the course 
of the ages have deduced moral laws from their observation of human 
nature, laws as uniform, inevitable and fundamental. In neither 
case has it been that men invented or imagined the laws ; in both 
cases it has been genuine discovery of what was already existent and 
operative, and often the discovery has involved surprise.’’—Glover : 
The Fesus of History, p. 148 f. 


24. ““ Come unto Me” 


91 “* Bona fides is the ultimate need in all matters of conduct, and 
religion is the supreme bona fides. Your heart is really given to the 
best you can conceive. But your actual life is narrow and confused, 
and while willing the object of faith, you will, also, things that, 
as you will them (for they need not be ‘ bad’), are its enemy. Then 
we see the religious significance of faith, and what it means to be 
saved. ‘This which I am is not really I. I am bona fide other, and 
this self, though I am it, I reject and disown. Sin is thus the very 
detail of the conflict in which religious faith asserts the supremacy of 
the good. It is a deep self-contradiction, which, but for the supreme 
faith, would dissolve and destroy my actual being.’’—B. Bosanquet : 
What Religion Is, p. 48f. For Bosanquet, the “‘ supreme faith ”’ is 
identification with a supreme ‘‘ Whole.” 


92'The Gospel is based on “ the antithesis between Spirit and 
flesh, God and the world, good and evil. Now, in spite of ardent 
efforts, thinkers have not yet succeeded in elaborating on a monistic 
basis any theory of ethics that is satisfactory, and answers to the 
deepest needs of man. Nor will it succeed. . . . We have to do 
with a dualism which arose we know not how,”—Harnack : What 


is Christianity, p. 153. 
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“We know that we do not only need forgiveness of sins for this 
or that particular case; an absolutely impassable abyss separates 
us from the holy, almighty God.’”—Bousset: Faith of a Modern 
Protestant, p. 103. 


93“ The Orphic brotherhoods who, by their ritual and doctrine 
of purification, were aiming at a blessed future of immortality, had 
never lost their hold. 'The Mystery-religions were becoming more 
and more popular. Some of their constituents might be crude 
enough, but certain features were of a more uplifting character. 
They professed to meet the craving for salvation which had become so 
prevalent in that epoch. This salvation meant far more than de- 
liverance from earthly ills, although it certainly included them. One 
of the most remarkable religious revivals of the period was associated 
with the worship of Asclepius, the god of healing. The cult of 
Asclepius became diffused in every direction, and the god received 
the two highly significant titles of ‘ Saviour’ (cw7r7p) and ‘warm 
friend of man’ (¢iAavOpwiréraros). In fact ‘ healing’ came to be 
one of the chief desiderata of sin-sick souls. The term ‘ lord’ was 
applied to the objects of worship involved in the Mystery-religions, 
as, e.g. Attis, in the rites of the Great Mother. Although in a sense 
“lord ’ might be considered on a lower level than ‘ god,’ the homage 
given to the former was more heartfelt, as the being thus designated 
had shared in human experience.” —H. A. A. Kennedy : Vital Forces 
of the Early Church, pp. 74, 101, 133. 


94“ “Ye are children of God,’ said Christ: ‘ Bear yourselves 
accordingly. Become what ye are—divine.’ ‘We are men, and 
intend to remain men,’ is the reply which those who call themselves 
Christians have ever given to this summons from on high. ‘ You, 
and you only, are divine. Do for us what we cannot and will not 
do for ourselves. ‘Take our sins away from us; open the door of 
heaven for us, and save us, in spite of ourselves, from without ’” 
(E. Holmes : The Creed of Christ, p. 124). This statement invites 
criticism. Christ did not say, “‘ Become divine,” and leave us to do 
it; He “took our nature upon Him,” and shared and shares our 
aspiring souls. Again, Christians do not say, “Save us from without” ; 
they seek to respond to the invitation, “Come unto me,” and they have 
learned of the way from the words St. John reported of Christ as 
to an engrafting Vine, 
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25. Our Unconceived Belief in the Resurrection of the Body 


° Pseudo-Clement, quoted in Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 94. 

“The resurrection of the flesh, both of the Lord in the past, and 
of the Christian in the future, was a triumph of Jewish thought, and 
is an exception to the general rule that Christianity became steadily 
more Hellenic. Two causes may be suggested. The pressure of 
Docetic controversy, which insisted that Jesus had never been a real 
man of flesh and blood, but a spirit appearing in human form, made 
the Church attach greater weight to the reality of His flesh and blood, 
even after the resurrection. A different motive was provided by 
moral considerations. It is clear that there was danger, even in the 
Corinth of Paul’s days, of men arguing that, having obtained the 
Spirit and consequent immortality, nothing carnal had any im- 
portance ; the body had, as it were, but a short time, and might be 
allowed to enjoy itself, as it chose. To combat this danger of an 
absolutely licentious position, the Church maintained that the body 
was as eternal as the soul, and that its future happiness depended on 
its present behaviour.’ —Kirsopp Lake: Landmarks of Early 
Christianity, p. 91 f. 


®6 Scholars who have every right to reverence there are, who 
contend that St. Paul maintained an emergence of the “ naked ” soul 
at death. See, for example, Bishop Chase in his The Creed and the 
New Testament, an examination of Canon Glazebrook’s position, 
which is in general the position adopted in this Study. Says Chase : 
“To St. Paul every Christian is ‘in Christ.’ When he ‘ departs ’ 
and lays aside ‘ the body of his humiliation,’ the spirit passes into a 
state in which the presence of Christ is more vitally realised than is 
possible among the things of earth and of time. He who in life is 
“in Christ ’ in death is more truly than ever ‘ with Christ.’ But the 
perfect consummation, the restoration of the complete personality, 
is reserved for the Resurrection at the Advent. This interpretation 
of St. Paul’s mind is, I believe, in full harmony with every passage 
in his Epistles which alludes to the subject ”’ (op. cit. p. 68). 

As against this, and partly in line with the view taken in the Study, 
take Briggs’s contention (The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 130) that at 
death St. Paul expects a new body, such a “‘ heavenly body as the 
Messiah Himself has during His mediatorial reign.” But Briggs 
adds this further element that at the general Resurrection that body 
will become like ‘‘ the body of the glory of the Messiah at His 
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Parousia.” Similarly Martensen (Dogmatics, p. 460f.): ‘In death 
we are unclothed, and shall not be clothed again till the second coming 
of the Lord, yet we are not entirely naked in the intermediate state, 
but are clothed upon. . . . We must entertain the idea of some sort 
of clothing of the soul in the realm of the dead.” 


87“ Unable as Paul is to explain the relation of the natural to the 
spiritual body . . . his assumption throughout is certainly not that 
the two have nothing to do with each other. It is the body of humilia- 
tion itself which in the case of Christians is transformed and fashioned 
like the body of Christ’s glory.”—Denney: Jesus and the Gospel, 
p. 118. 


26. At the Grave-side in Company with St. Paul 


8“ As Paul elsewhere expresses it, it will be a body like that 
of the Risen Christ Himself, ‘ conformed to the body of His glory,’ 
answering to new laws, the perfect organ for a heavenly life. It 
is to be related to the former body, and yet it is to be different from 
it and superior to it, as the golden grain with its rich increase is 
related to the buried seed, yet different from it and superior to it. 
But how the present body which is committed to its kindred earth 
is to find itself again in the future body ; how the resurrection body 
is to come from the earthly body ; how the identity is to be preserved ; 
how the new corporeality is to be constructed ; whether some forma- 
tive activity is put forth by the soul gr some organific principle is 
retained by the body—on these and all like questions he has nothing 
to say. He is content with these simple analogies of nature which 
serve so far to relieve the idea of a bodily resurrection of the ante- 
cedent incredibility or irrationality which may seem to attach to 
it.’—Salmond : Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 456£. 


° “© Father! grant Thy love divine, 
To make these mystic temples Thine ! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 
And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms ! ” 
O. W. Holmes : Autocrat (Everyman Ed.), p. 169. 
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t00“* An abstract immortality of the soul without an organ for 
communicating with the world around it, that is, without a body, 
would not have seemed to Paul an exalted, but a stunted life. In 
his healthy Biblical realism, he can now and then express himself 
about the resurrection as if he thought of a reviving of the very 
‘body which is laid in the grave (cf. for example, 1 Cor. vi. 13-15; 
Rom. viii. 11); and yet, according to 1 Cor. xv. 35f., that cannot 
possibly be his meaning. ‘The idea of the resurrection body as a 
spiritual body is one of the most original ideas of the apostle, though 
it is naturally affected by the necessary obscurity of all prophetic 
speech. The notion of a spiritual body seems self-contradictory ; 
we must, however, remember that to the apostle the idea of the 
body is by no means coincident with that of the flesh ; that, on the 
contrary, the body is the organic, not the material. The apostle 
supposes our glorified body to be similar to the resurrection body 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 49). Paul did not, like Peter under the 
influence of his Easter experience, think of the body of Christ when 
it still bore the wound marks of the crucifixion; when he met 
Christ on the way to Damascus, it was as the Exalted One, the 
King of Heaven, who could penetrate and fill all the universe with 
his brightness (cf. Eph. i. 23). Now, if this be the idea of the glorified 
body, it is improbable that Paul should have thought of it as pro- 
ceeding from the elements of the mortal body. We may choose to 
understand of the figure of the seed in 1 Cor. xv. 36 ff. the corpse 
which is laid in the earth, and so may credit the apostle with the 
rabbinical opinion that in the mouldering remains of the earthly 
body there is contained something incorruptible which God’s 
creative power will develop into the new glorified body. But then 
the apostle’s image would be seriously at fault, for he speaks of a 
living seed which is cast into the earth to die in it ; the earthly body, 
on the other hand, dies first, and then is laid in the earth—not as a 
seed, but as a corpse. Manifestly the sowing must mean, not the 
burial, but the unfolding of the earthly life which precedes death 
and issues in it (cf. Gal. vi. 7, 8). The glorified body is to be the 
individual expression of your personality, just as the earthly was 
your individual body, that is, the two are identical through having 
a like relation to the same person. It is put on man as a heavenly 
garment from God’s hand (2 Cor. v. 1). But this idea of the 
glorified body as a divine creative gift, no more excludes the other 
idea of a secret preparation of it in man, than a divine gift of grace 
and an inner growth in man are wont to exclude each other in Paul’s 
thought. The earthly life-course, hastening to death, must contain 
an immortal, an eternal germ, a life hid in God (Col. iii. 3), from 
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which God will fashion that new and suitable body which takes the 
place of the earthly body in the case of those who are saved. The 
Holy Spirit is the divine principle of life in believers, the living centre 
of their personality, and when this principle reaches its full develop- 
ment, it finds its expression in a body which corresponds to the 
perfect inner life, and this is called the spiritual body.” 

“The Resurrection of the Dead: its Point of Time—According 
to 1 Cor. xv. 23, Thess. 4 xiv., Paul connects the awakening of 
‘those who are Christ’s,’ ‘those who sleep in Christ,’ with the 
moment of the parousia. It may be said that in his expectation of 
the nearness of the parousia, the apostle took no notice of that brief 
intermediate condition through which the few, as he supposed, had 
to pass, or he explained it to himself in the manner of his people, 
as a sojourn in Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. xii. 4). In his 
later epistles, the apostle, rising above the limits of the Jewish views 
in which he had been trained, no longer places the resurrection at 
the parousia. This appears in particular in the fifth chapter of 
Second Corinthians. He infers from the longing which we have at 
present not to be divested of the body, but to be clothed upon with 
an immortal body, that an immortal body is prepared for us by 
God for the moment of the dissolution of the*earthly body. We 
have here the same idea of the resurrection in the glorified body 
as in 1 Cor. xv.; but we have it no longer connected with the day 
of the parousia, but immediately with the death of a man in Christ, 
such as the apostle is. Paul is certain, and remains certain to the 
end (cf. Phil. i. 23), that the day on which he leaves the earthly 
body, he will be taken to where the Lord is, that is, not into Hades, 
not into a ‘ paradise,’ but into the heavenly world of perfection, 
and that, in virtue of his fellowship with the Lord, he will be clothed 
with the same glorified body as that in which the Lord now is.”— 
Beyschlag : New Testament Theology, ii. pp. 263-271 (summarised). 


tol“ ¥.—In the English Church a very striking reversion has taken 
place toward Alexandrian conceptions of the Resurrection-state. 
The immense influence of Bishop Westcott did much to popularise 
a more philosophic view. He frankly accepted the principle taught 
by Origen, who, in his opinion, ‘ by keeping strictly to the apostolic 
language anticipated results which we have hardly yet secured.’ 
II.—Origen taught that the Resurrection-body will be flesh ; yet not 
this corruptible flesh, but of a spiritual and etherial nature. Accord- 
ing to Turmel, what he denied was the doctrine of a material resur- 
rection. According to Neander, Origen endeavoured to occupy a 
via media between Gnosticism and gross materiality. According 
to Bovon, he denied the physical identity of the future body with 
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that which we now possess. According to Dr. Bigg, ‘ Origen, 
like Clement, found a solution of all his doubts in the teaching of 
St. Paul, but he refined upon this in a way peculiar to himself.’ 
According to Sheldon, he ‘is distinguished among the early Fathers 
by his steadfast endeavour to spiritualise the conception of the 
Resurrection.’ St. John Chrysostom greatly promoted the Alex- 
andrian doctrine by maintaining that the manifestations of the Risen 
Master to the disciples were evidential, and did not reveal the risen 
life’s essential character. III.—Origen and Erigena are recognised to 
have seen deeper into ultimate realities, into the problem of identity, 
than Tertullian, or even Augustine. Erigena maintained that our 
Lord’s Resurrection-state transcended all material conditions and 
local relationships. The visible manifestations, in the same material 
state into which He was born of the Virgin and in which He suffered, 
were accommodations to the requirements of His Apostles, for the 
purpose of confirming their faith. Realisation of the truth would 
have been impossible without recognition, and recognition without 
contemplation of the same familiar form. But this condescension 
to their human needs involved no local transition on His part from 
a distance in order that He might appear, nor any departure to another 
place when He vanished out of sight. There was but a simple 
resumption of His natural invisible state. On the basis of this view 
of our Lord’s Resurrection-state, Erigena argued that the future 
condition of Christians will be similar in kind. Erigena’s own con- 
viction is expressed in the startling phrase that the body will be 
changed into spirit. The language sounds as if it meant an actual 
conversion of body into spirit. This, however, is not Erigena’s 
meaning. He expressly affirms that he does not maintain the 
destruction of the substance, but its transmutation into something of 
a nobler kind.”—Quoted and condensed from Church Quarterly 
Review, April 1909; Article, ‘“‘ The Resurrection-body: a Study 
in the History of Doctrine.” 


102 “* We should greatly help the world at large, if we could make 
clear the Christian truth, that the resurrection is always taking place. 
As Christ says, I am the resurrection and the life, so in Him all are 
made alive.” —R. F. Horton : My Belief, p. 203. 


103 * Qn the one hand, the Resurrection of Christ was the pledge 
and earnest of physical resurrection and the life beyond the grave. 
St. Paul founds upon it the hope of immortality (1 Thess. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 34; 1 Cor. vi. 14, xv. 12ff.; 2 Cor. iv. 14, etc.). But he 
equally founds upon it the most earnest exhortations to holiness of 
life. . . . St. Paul can hardly think of the physical resurrection 
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apart from the spiritual. And there is a similar vein in the teaching 


of St. John (John v. 24; 1 John iii. 14).”—Sanday : Outlines of the 
Life of Christ, p. 185. 


30. The Word that brings Immortality to Light 


104 “* The future life of man is a truth which we do not accept for 
itself, but because it seems to rest upon a deeper truth. Direct 
proof of immortality cannot be had, or not in a conclusive form, but 
if we believe in God, immortality seems to follow as a natural, perhaps 
we should say as a necessary, consequence.” —E. Caird: Lay Sermons, 
p. 281. The whole ‘‘ Sermon ” may be read with much advantage. 


105'The philosophical integrity of basing Immortality on the 
“ hypothesis of God ” is persuasively presented by Sir Henry Jones 
in many of his pages. In his The Immortality of the Soul in Tennyson 
and Browning, for example. “Here at last (in God Himself) do 
Tennyson and Browning find a conception which is adequate to 
their needs. Nature implies man; man, in virtue of his spiritual 
qualities, and especially of his love, implies God ; and God, who is 
most of all God in His love, brings with Him all the things that man 
can need, and amongst these ‘ Immortality, or something better ’— 
if better there can be. Such, in the last resort, is the argument 
advanced by both our poets. . . . ‘I press God’s lamp close to my 
breast ; its splendour, soon or late, will pierce the gloom: I shall 
emerge one day’” (op. cit. p. 42 f.).y Compare also his A Faith 
that Enquires, lecture 19 (‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul ”’). 


31. Love and Life 


106 Schleiermacher (as quoted in M‘Giffert’s Rise of Modern Re- 
ligious Ideas, p. 205) says: “‘ Not immortality ouside of time and 
behind it, or rather in time but only after the present; but the 
immortality which we can have immediately and already in this 
temporal life, and which is a problem in whose solution we are always 
engaged. In the midst of the temporal to be one with the ever- 
lasting, and to be eternal every moment, this is the immortality of 
religion.” 


Life Everlasting is more than life after death (vitam post mortem) ; 


— 
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it is more than an enduring life after death (vitam aeternam post 
mortem) ; it is more than life after death and eternal life in the glory 
of Christ (vitam post mortem et vitam aeternam in gloria Christi) : 
it is an zonian life which is available in this life, and even here has 
that timeless quality which belongs to the realities which St. Paul 
calls “‘ unseen and eternal,’’ and in communion and identification 
with which is the “ life that is life indeed.” 


107 A fruitful reference on this whole matter may be made to 
Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, pp. 131 ff. Loisy maintains that 
the Gospel insists that the Immortality which Jesus brings to light 
is connected with a living Christ. It is an impoverishment to hold 
that it means only the radiation of “ eternal life ” from the influence 
of Jesus. ‘‘ The moral vitality that radiated from Jesus and im- 
mortality are two quite distinct forms of life ” (p. 136). 


108 “Tn Christ we obtain something more than a revelation. As 
the Son of God He shared in the Divine Life, and through Him it is 
communicated to His people.” So E. F. Scott interprets the message 
of St. John’s Gospel Apologetic of the New Testament, p. 209. 
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